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AU  INfOAMATI 


the  time  was  ripe 

'  for  a  bright,  unbiased 
book  review  section 
in  Chicago 


So  we  came  up  with  a  plum. 

Book  Week.  More  than  just  an 
ordinary  book  section.  More  like 
a  first-rate  literary  magazine. 

(After  all,  since  Time  called  us 
the  most  intellectual  modern  for¬ 
mat  newspaper  in  the  U.S.,we  have 
a  reputation  to  uphold.) 

Book  Week  is  bright.  A  pot¬ 
pourri  of  thoughtful,  savvy  people. 
A  reading  bonus  every  Sunday... 


with  the  Sun -Times. 

And  Book  Week  doesn't  filter 
contemporary  thought.  Or  hide 
facts.  Or  candy-coat  reality. 

Unbiased  is  the  word  for  Book 
Week. 

Could  any  other  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  Chicago  publish  a  section 
like  Book  Week? 

What's  your  unbiased  opinion 
of  that? 


The  Chicago  Sun -Times 


NO  CONTEST  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO! 

The  Light  Alone  Reaches  Nearly 

7  out  of  10 

Newspaper  Reading  Households 

While  the  Other  Newspapers  Combined  Reach  Less  than  Half 

New  Western  Union  Survey  shows  The 
Light’s  leadership  at  all-time  high — con-  yg 
firms  Starch  Studies  of  1959  and  1961 — 
also  heavy  duplication  of  other  papers. 
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This  past  May,  Western  Union  completed  two 
surveys  of  1000  telephone  calls  each  (twice 
the  recognized  requirement)  to  ask  a  pro-rata  60 
share  of  families  in  each  of  the  central  ex¬ 
changes  “which  newspaper  do  you  read?” 
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Nearly  7  out  of  10  read  The  Light.  The  morn¬ 
ing  Express  adds  22%  to  The  Light’s  coverage. 

The  News  reaches  only  10%  of  the  families 
exclusively.  The  Light’s  exclusive  coverage 
exceeds  the  total  coverage  of  the  Express 
and  News  combined. 


FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  -  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Adverti.sing  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tines-Union 

Los  Anceles  Herald-Examiner 

San  Francis  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

New  York  Journal-American 

Seattle  Plst-MeUigencer 

Baltimore  News  American 

San  Antonio  Ufht 

Hearst  Smriay  Macazine  Broup 

- 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Puck— Tbe  Cumic  Weekly 

(One  of  our  current  series  of  ads  to 
national  advertisers  and  their  agencies.) 


Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job 

(especially  when  he  can  do  it  better!) 


THE  MARKET-28th  U.S.  metro  market 
in  retail  sales— 22nd  U.S.  newspaper  market 
—one  of  the  top  5  U.S.  test  markets. 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  NEWS-Full serv¬ 
ice  newspapers:  ROP  color,  Roto,  Hi-Fi, 
Spectacolor,  Section  inserts.  Split-run. 
*Total  combined  daily  circulation  393,359 
—Sunday  351,128. 


ally  deliver  89%  of  our  393.000  com¬ 
bined  circulation  to  the  doors  of  your 
best  potential  customers. 

Whether  you're  placing  small  spot 
ads  or  spreads  .  .  .  you  get  "prime 
time"  every  time  with  The  Star  and 
The  News.You  know  who  and  where 
your  ads  are  reaching  .  .  .  and  you 
get  circulation  guarantees  instead  of 
guesses. 


The  man  who  can  deliver  your  ad¬ 
vertising  message  into  the  greatest 
number  of  homes  in  Indiana's  big¬ 
gest  and  richest  market  is  really  a 
boy  .  .  .  the  home  delivery  boy  of 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 

You  never  have  to  wonder 
whether  he's  tuned  in  or  tuned  out. 
Each  day  our  8500  carriers  person¬ 


You're  in— in  indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

(MOMNINO  «  tUNOAV) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


(cvcninq) 


Story  &  Kelly- Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 
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For  St.  Petersburg, 
A  New  Seal 
Of  Accomplishment 


When  the  University  of  South  Florida  Bay  Campus 
opened  this  week  on  St.  Petersburg’s  downtown 
waterfront,  an  important  new  addition  was  made 
to  the  city's  already  imposing  list  of  facilities  for 
higher  learning. 

Bay  Campus  joined  Florida  Presbyterian  College, 
Stetson  University  College  of  Law  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Junior  College  in  offering  diversified  aca¬ 
demic  training  in  a  county  where  one  of  six  per¬ 
sons  is  a  student. 

This  new  branch  of  the  state  educational  system 
has  become  anchor  of  an  elaborate  plan  for  total 
waterfront  development  in  St.  Petersburg.  When 
completed  —  and  work  already  is  well  along  — 
this  area  facing  beautiful  Tampa  Bay  will  present 
an  educational,  cultural,  recreational  complex  un¬ 
matched  in  the  nation. 

This  is  just  one  comparatively  small  section  of  St. 
Petersburg  .  .  .  but  it  typifies  the  character  of  the 
community  .  .  .  picturesque,  progressive,  ambitious. 


And  prosperous. 


(f  #>1.  pptpraburg  aimra 


FlOtIDA  S  K$T  NEWSPAPER 


and 

Evening  Independent 

Rcprcsenccd  by  Siory  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


SEPTEMBER  I 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  (Eastern  Canada).! 

Mount  Royal  Hotel.  Montreal.  I 

16- 18 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Kauai  Surf  Hotel,  Kauai.F 
16-19 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Schine  Queensburyj 

Inn,  Glens  Palls.  I 

18— UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

18-19 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Fall  Workshop,  Commander 
Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

18- 19 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 

Kansas  City.  | 

19- 21— Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Leland  Hotel,! 

Springfield,  III.  | 

19-21 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Phila- [ 
delphia. 

19-22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Hotel  Roose- 1 
velt.  New  York.  t 

19-22 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Con- 1 
ferenco.  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York.  6 

19-24— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Chicago.  1 

22- 25— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Ponte  Vidra  Beach,  ' 
Florida. 

23- 24 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23- 25— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-In-the-Poconos,  Tamiment,  Pa. 

24- 26— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

25-  Louisiana  Press  Association  Management  Clinic,  Capitol  House,  Baton 
Rouge. 

25-2^— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn. 
Quincy. 

26- 27 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executfves  Association,  Rico  Hotel. 
Houston,  Tex. 

26-28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26- 29— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statler- Hilton  | 

I  Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

OCTOBER 

I- 2 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers  meeting, 

Timberline  Lodge. 

4-5 — Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

j  5— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

I  5-^— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

I  5-7 — The  IV  Pan-American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New  Orleans. 

6-9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con- 
I  ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

6- 9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pfister  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

7- 9 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic 

City.  NJ. 

8- 15— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kal  Club.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

9- 12 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10-  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

10 — Kentucky  Associated  Press,  eastern  regional  meeting.  Downtowner 
Motor  Hotel.  Lexington. 

10-12— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Robert  E.  Lee 
j  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  i 

10-12 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers*  Association,  Duluth  Hotel. 

Duluth,  M  inn.  I 

10-13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-16— National  Newspaper  Week. 

I I- 22— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  news  executives.  Columbia 

University,  New  York.  | 

12-1^— Inter-American  Press  Assn.,  Assembly,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego. 
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- The  Star's  F'ountain  Plaza  by  J.  R.  Hamit 


Celebrating  the  85th  Anniversary 

of  the  Founding  of 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


September  IS,  1880 


A  bronze  plaque  designating  The  Star 
as  a  Historic  Site  in  Journalism  will 
be  unveiled  and  ofTicially  marked  on 
Saturday,  September  18,  1965,  by 
Ralph  Sewell,  national  president 


Citation  by  the  Historic  Site  Committee  of  Sigyna  Delta  Chi, 
adopted  by  the  55th  iiational  convention  of 
the  Professioyial  Jouryialistic  Society,  December  5,  1964 


^CharcixU  hy  Daniel  MacMorru 


William  rockhill  nelson,  founder  of  the  Kansas  city  star 

IN  1880,  WAS  LARC.ELY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  BUILDINO  HERE  ONE  OF 
THE  NATION’S  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPERS.  HIS  C.UIDANCE 
HELPED  KANSAS  CITY  BECOME  A  MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  CENTER. 


of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  marker  will 
be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  main  en¬ 
trance  of  The  Star  overlooking  the 
Fountain  Plaza  at  Eighteenth  street 
and  Grand  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


William  Rockhill  Nelson 
1841-1915 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


rwin  A 


umn 


4  MERICAN  JOURNALISM  “From  Elssay  to  Assay”  is  dis- 
cussed  and  dissected  with  penetration  and  prescience  by 
Prof.  Penn  Kimball,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  in  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  Issue  of  The 
Nation.  Prof.  Kimball  happily  concludes; 

“Fortunately,  our  press  institutions  have  somehow  managed  to 
surmount  all  predictions  that  they  would  degenerate  into  bastions 
of  the  status  quo.  Controversy  still  sparks  a  glint  in  a  city  editor’s 
Perhaps  it  is  only  because  we  have  an  oppressive  fear,  at 
a  people,  of  being  thought  dull.  The  run  of  the  news  sometimes 
seems  almost  excessively  full  of  gloom  and  doom.  As  James 
Reston  has  pointed  out,  the  most  neglected  stories  are  quiet  ac- 


Leg  Men 

Will  the  day  ever  come 
In  newspaper  plants 
When  shorts  won’t  be  stories 
But  young  newsmen’s  pants? 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Metropolitan  newspapers  sometimes  acquire  the  near¬ 
sighted  and  wrong  view  that  it  takes  big  population  from 
which  to  obtain  enough  circulation  to  support  a  newspaper. 
Vern  Scofield,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association 
and  editor  of  its  journal,  the  Nebraska  Newspaper,  reveals 
there  are  36  towns  in  his  state  of  under  500  population  with 
their  own  newspapers.  Most  of  those  newspapers  have  been 
in  business  a  long  time — such  as  the  Taylor  Clarion,  now  in 
its  83rd  year,  in  the  10th  smallest  town  in  the  state  (280  popu¬ 
lation)  which  has  a  newspaper.  Smallest  is  Brewster  (44  popu¬ 
lation),  where  the  80-year-old  Brewster  News  is  published  by 
F.  J.  (Tiny)  Wengrzyn. 


Yes,  CERTIFIED  mats 
prove  themselves  here 


And  not  only  here,  with  this  ultra-sensitive  piece  of 
equipment.  Every  unit  of  equipment  and  every  facility 
devoted  to  research  and  development  at  CERTIFIED 
are  "tuned  and  timed"  to  detect  the  slightest  variation. 
Our  scientists  are  pledged  to  uphold  and  improve  the 
quality  of  our  dry  mats.  That's  why  they  constantly 
seek  to  maintain  the  current  quality  while  pioneering 
for  the  future.  CERTIFIED  users  benefit  from  this  in¬ 
sistence  on  quality  and  the  search  for  new  and  better 
methods. 


Double  Shot 

So  far  as  coverage  is  concerned, 

The  CT-5’s  a  huge  success. 

But  next  time  let’s  suggest  they  send 
A  second  spacecraft  for  the  press. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need 


Newspaper 

for  full-page  reproduction 


Syndicate 
for  job  worli 


—The  view  from  an  editor’s  head  is  not  always  as  panoramic 
as  his  readers  might  conclude.  'There  are  times  when  he  can’t 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  'This  is  the  frank  admission  of 
Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the  old  Cleveland  News,  who  told 
Julian  Krawcheck,  Clev^and  Press,  in  an  interview:  “I  spend 
most  of  my  time  now  finding  out  what  happened  in  the  worid 
while  I  was  busy  editing  a  newspaper.  I  don’t  suggest  entirely 
that  editors  are  too  busy  to  fuUy  explore  situations  they  report, 
but  there  is  some  of  that.  We  rush  into  print  with  bulletins  about 
this  and  that — too  engrossed  in  the  mechanics  of  the  job  to 
properly  consider  the  historical  references.  Much  of  the  time,  of 
course,  day-to-day  events  are  not  sufficiently  removed  in  time  for 
editors  to  see  them  in  their  proper  perspective.  'That’s  why  reading 
history  is  so  important.  It  lets  you  catch  up  with  situations  you’ve 
lived  through  but  perhaps  didn’t  quite  understand  at  the  time.” 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Howard,  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was  Mr.  Krawcheck’s  boss  (1937- 
41)  on  the  News.  .  .  .  Maurice  Van  Metre,  a  former  columnist 
for  the  Cleveland  News,  who  recently  celebrated  his  71st  birthday, 
is  writing  a  weekly  chit-chat  column  for  two  Cleveland  suburban 
papers,  the  Heights  Sun-Press  and  Lakewood  Post. 
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Blue  Ribbon  and  Sllvertone 
for  quality  baked  work 


'ACRILAN 


Chemistry  in  Morgan  County,  Alabama 
Produces  Fabulous  New  Fibers ,  Fpr 


Textiles,  Tires, 


,n  -  ' 

tJ*  — 


11^ 


IP 


-  \ 


Chemstrand’"  Started  on  the  road  to  success  when  it  pur¬ 
chased  a  plant  site  in  Decatur,  Alabama,  in  1950.  From  a  skele¬ 
ton  force  of  eight  in  a  small  rented  house,  it  grew  to  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  all  U.S.  chemical  plants  with  1,600  employ¬ 
ment  in  1963. 

Expansion  Plans  now  being  completed  will  boost  total  to 
2,200  employes,  step  up  production  of  Acrilan^  acrylic  fiber 
from  an  original  capacity  of  30  million  to  150  million 
pounds  annually. 

Chemstrand's  Applications  and  Research  Service, 

headquartered  in  Decatur  since  the  plant  opening,  has  success¬ 
fully  "researched"  and  "engineered"  use  of  man-made  fibers 
in  widely  varied  industries. 

While  Chemstrand  Is  Decatur's  Largest,  dynamic 
diversified  industry  here  boasts  fifteen  of  America's  500  largest 
industrial  companies  including  Alabama  Flour  Mills,  Goodyear, 
3-M,  Wolverine  Tube  and  Worthington. 

Since  1950  Decatur  Has  Doubled  total  income,  now  ^68 
million,  and  average  family  income,  now  ^6,575  .  .  .  population 
is  up  two-thirds. 

Another  fast-growing  industry  in  Birmingham's  booming 

trade  areas  .  .  .  where  most  people  read  -  -  - 


acrylic  fiber 

CrtMSTRAIVD 


ALABAMA 


YOUNG  GIANT 
OF  INDUSTRY 

No.  2  of  a  Series 


*  Chemstrand  is  o  division 
of  Monsanto  Company. 


©lit  ©omWJXfllhaiU  y  Birmingham  Post-Herald 


MORNING 


•  EVENING 


SUNDAY 


National  Representatives 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 
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New  Ad  Campaigns 


T  T  may  or  may  not  indicate  a  long-term  trend  to  newspapers  by  na- 
-t-  tional  advertisers,  but  within  the  last  few  weeks  EftP  has  reported 
that  several  major  advertisers  are  planning  extensive  national  news¬ 
paper  campaigns.  There  was  Sealtest  with  a  $7  million  Hi-Fi  run; 
Winston  with  a  spot  color  campaign;  Colgate  with  a  $2  million  plus 
campaign  in  Sunday  comics;  Westinghouse  planning  a  50,0()()  lines- 
per-paper  campaign.  And  this  week  there  are  Philco  and  R(L\  an¬ 
nouncing  newspajjer  plans. 

The  diversity  of  the  newspaper  appeal  is  shown  in  the  methods  these 
advertisers  are  using — from  black  and  white  to  pre-prints,  comics  and 
sp)ot  color.  The  new  expenditures  also  show'  diversification  revealing 
interest  in  new’spa|X'rs  from  appliances,  food,  tobacco  and  toiletries 
industries.  Some  of  these  buys  represent  the  first  large  scale  investment 
of  these  advertisers  in  newspapers  in  several  years. 

There  is  a  slogan  used  by  an  advertiser  on  a  competing  medium 
which  says;  “We  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  we  must  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  right.”  In  the  case  of  selling  newspapers  the  “something  right” 
is  not  unknown  and  is  reckoned  in  the  combined  activities  of  the 
newspaper  sales  organizations  from  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  to  the 
American  .Association  of  New’spaper  Representatives,  to  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper  groups  anti  the  individual  sales  offices.  It  also 
includes  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts  by  many  newspajiers  to  correct 
their  local-national  rate  differential. 

The  trend  of  the  last  few  w’eeks  shows  that  the  newspaper  medium 
can  be  sold  successfully  to  advertisers  who  have  been  putting  the  bulk 
of  their  appropriations  in  other  media,  and  that  some  of  these  selling 
efforts  have  paid  off. 


A  Subsidized  Press 


An  article  in  this  issue  forecasts  that  the  proposal  of  a  Swedish 
eovernment  commission  for  an  annual  nress  siibsidv  nf  S.fi.OOO.OnO 


1  x  government  commission  for  an  annual  press  subsidy  of  $5,000,000 
will  probably  be  approved  by  the  Parliament  this  Winter.  It  is  a 
boondoggle,  in  our  opinion,  that  might  well  bring  aliout  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  free  and  indejiendent  press  in  that  country. 

There  are  131  new'spapers  in  Sweden,  all  but  30  of  them  having 
affiliation  with  a  |x)litical  party  represented  in  Parliament.  None  of 
the  30  indej>endents  would  be  eligible  for  subsidies.  .All  of  the  101 
other  papers  would  be  eligible  for  funds  which  would  be  divided 
among  the  political  parties  in  relation  to  the  number  of  votes  they 
received  in  the  last  election.  The  independents  are  opposed  to  any 
subsidies;  the  others  already  receive  varying  degrees  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  their  parties. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  press  in  its  alleged  fight 
for  survival.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  newspapers  have  sus[x;nded 
since  the  War.  What  the  proponents  of  Sweden’s  subsitly  plan  do  not 
realize  is  that  subsidies  may  keep  a  newspaper  alive  but  it  will  not 
make  people  buy  them  or  advertisers  use  them.  At  the  present  time 
the  ruling  Social  Democrats  have  more  than  48%  of  the  jropular  vote 
but  less  than  25%  of  the  ixtpulation  reads  newspapers  affiliated  with 
the  party. 

We  predict  that  even  with  subsidies  the ’strong  and  independent 
paj>ers  of  Sweden  will  get  stronger  and  the  subsidies,  once  established, 
will  have  to  grow  larger  and  larger  to  keep  the  weak  papers  alive. 


PlBu 


Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged: 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  con¬ 
demned:  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  for¬ 
given.  St.  Luke  6;  37. 
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»  BROADCASTERS 

|{ay  Erwin’s  part  review,  part  animad¬ 
version  of  the  Scornia(sic)  treatise  on 
Television  (E&P,  Aug.  14)  prompts  a 
comment  or  two. 

As  a  former  sports  writer  for  the  NYMA 
“Kamble”  and  heeler  with  the  Daily 
Dartmouth,  occasionally  by-lined  for 
travel  articles  recently,  admirer  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  friend  of  a  Journalist  in  at 
least  three  cities,  in-law  of  the  Barrington 
Times  editor,  my  affinity  for  printer’s  ink 
is  genuine  and  of  long-standing. 

I3ut  when  Mr.  Erwin  questions  the  in- 
^  tegrity  of  all  Broadcasters  using  an  an¬ 
tithesis  of  “Professional  journalist”  and 
calls  us  “Juveniles  in  age  and  often  in 
action”  one  wonders  how  far  this  brand 
of  emotional  sickness  can  carry  a  normally 
fine  writer. 

What  is  it  that  exacts  this  abnormal 
treatment  of  Broadcasting  and  Broad¬ 
casters? 

The  good  Dr.  Skornia  carries  it  even 
lower  by  questioning  the  loyalty  of  Broad¬ 
casters  to  their  country,  suggesting  that 
they  are  warmongers,  100%  profit- 
oriented,  and  ripe  for  Congressional 
strangulation. 

Further,  that  Broadcasting  (regretably) 
has  not  spawned  a  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Horace  Greeley,  etc.,  the  heritage  of 
Journalism. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  history  has 
judged  “crusaders”  more  kindly  than  con¬ 
temporaries,  Gutenberg  did  start  things 
awhile  back  and  if  DeForest  gets  similar 
credit  electronically-speaking  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  Broadcaster-Franklin  by  2065  (as¬ 
suming  that  Broadcasters  are  only  twice 
as  prolific  as  Journalists). 

-At  the  recent  APBE  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  (Association  for  Professional  Broad¬ 
cast  Education),  preceding  the  regular 
-\AB  Convention,  the  first  session  brought 
out  a  question  from  the  academic  side  that 
startled  me  greatly.  An  attending  profes¬ 
sor  stated  that  medicine  had  produced 
the  impetus  for  a  novelist  to  write  “Arrow- 
smith” — so  why  had  not  Broadcasting  pro¬ 
duced  similar  stimulation? 

I  suppose  it  is  a  soft  answer  to  state  that 
medicine  began  with  mud  being  applied 
to  a  cave  man’s  wound  and  Broadcasting 
is  barely  50  years  old. 

At  least  one  can  be  grateful  for  the 
thoughtfulness  in  print  expressed  to  date 
by  the  Sevareid’s,  Murrow’s,  etc,  who  have 
I  emerged  with  stature  and  acknowledged 
leadership. 

The  charge  of  “financially  fat  TV  mo¬ 
guls”  lends  support  to  the  words  of  FCC 
chairman  E.  William  Henry  who  has  said 
that  “Broadcasters  should  be  content  with 
making  a  living  instead  of  a  killing.” 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  as  markets 
grow  smaller  so  does  the  profit  potential 
(expensive  electronic  equipment  costs  just 
as  much  in  Portland  as  it  does  in  New 
York)  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  IRS 
when  profits  are  reduced  by  government 
I  dictum  because  a  regulatory  agency  Chair¬ 
man  thinks  the  profit  motive  is  unhealthy 
for  the  communications  business. 

Adding  our  business  to  the  list  of  needs 


receiving  unearned  dollars  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  repugnant  to  me  and,  I  would 
hope,  equally  repulsive  to  you. 

It  may  surprise  Dr.  Skornia  and  Mr. 
Edwin  but  there  are  a  goodly  number  of 
“Crusaders”  working  at  all  levels  of 
Broadcasting. 

No  matter  how  many  times  an  Erwin 
calls  broadcasting  to  task  for  its  “crass 
commercialism  and  downright  indecen¬ 
cies”  those  same  individuals  will  go  to 
work  each  day  with  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  grateful  for  the  challenge,  a  unique 
one,  that  Broadcasting  offers  to  those  un¬ 
afraid  of  horizon-smashing  labor  and  ever- 
changing  daily  demands. 

Those  in  journalism  who  believe  that 
Broadcasters  do  not  have  a  sense  of  mis¬ 
sion  are  dead  wrong. 

Tlie  continuing  problem  is  for  those  with 
such  enthusiasms  to  have  their  influence 
supported  and  encouraged  and  applauded 
by  responsible  members  of  all  media  (and 
the  FCC  too,  please). 

Dr,  Skornia  is  headed  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  seemingly  Ray  Erwin  finds 
blowing  a  horn  in  front  of  him  a  worthy 
exercise. 

I  live  in  a  newspaper  building  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  Journalists  in  it  because  of  daily 
observation  and  reading  the  happy  results 
of  their  efforts. 

One  can  only  hope  Mr.  Erwin  might 
someday  have  the  opposite  opportunity. 

Eugene  W.  Wilkin 

Portland,  Maine 

{Mr.  Wilkin  is  vicepresident  of  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Broadcasting  Services.) 

*  *  * 

VIGILANCE  ON  CRIME 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  E&P 
and  Mr,  Notson  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
for  the  analysis  (July  10)  of  how  the 
“get-soft”  attitude  of  the  courts  is  under¬ 
mining  the  war  on  crime.  While  society 
should  always  remain  vigilant  in  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  accused,  it 
should  be  equally  vigilant  in  protecting 
itself  against  the  misdeeds  of  those  who 
have  been  accused  and  convicted  but  have 
somehow  been  let  free  to  continue  their 
careers  in  crime. 

The  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for 
1964  shows  that  of  the  92,869  offenders 
processed  in  1963  and  1964,  76  percent 
were  repeaters.  Leniency  in  the  form  of 
probation,  suspended  sentence,  parole  and 
conditional  release  had  been  granted  to 
51  percent  of  these  offenders. 

Efforts  to  find  ways  to  combat  crime 
have  been  notably  misdirected.  Perhaps 
the  one  that  mis.ses  the  mark  by  the  wid¬ 
est  margin  are  perennial  measures  pro¬ 
posed  in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures 
to  impose  tighter  restrictions  on  the  sale 
and  ownership  of  firearms. 

These  measures  would  in  all  probability 
serve  to  disarm  law-abiding  citizens  who 
use  firearms  for  sport  and  self-protection, 
but  the  effect  on  the  criminal — who  proves 
every  day  that  he  has  no  respect  for  the 
laws  other  men  live  by — would  be  negligi¬ 
ble  compared  to  the  positive  deterrent  of 
a  jail  cell. 

W’.  L.  S.MITH 

Riverside,  Conn. 

(Mr.  Smith  is  public  relations  director  of 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation.) 
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Short  Takes 

Miss  Blank  will  carry  John  Smith  in 
the  St.  Agatha’s  Church. — Wormaocket 
(R.I.)  Call. 

• 

A  spokesman  said  U.  S.  planes  were 
destroyed,  but  none  seriously.  —  Barre~ 
Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Argus. 

• 

The  marriage  took  place  in  Vallyfield 
United  Church  on  cold  water.  Pack  in 
the  veal. — Charlottetmvn  (P.E.I.,  Can¬ 
ada)  Guardian. 

• 

Mary  Blank  brides  Saturday  when  she 
rejoined  the  ranks  of  August  peated 
vows. — Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Press-Telegram. 

• 

The  professor  points  out  that  this 
witch  in  meat-buying  behavior  has 
caused  farmers  to  turn  to  raising  lean- 
meat  animals. — Findlay  (Ohio)  Republi¬ 
can-Courier. 
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Hugh  Mulligan  onl 


When  AP’s  Hugh  Mulligan  tells  you  what  it’s  like  to  be 
in  someone  else’s  shoes,  you  cap  believe  it.  He's  been 
there. 

For  a  story  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  wasn't 
satisfied  until  he  had  carried  a  spear  in  a  performance 
of  "Otello.”  He  spent  a  sunburned  weekend  getting 


the  bare  facts  for  a  swinging  AP  feature  on  nudii 
camps.  And  his  story  on  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  sidewaij 
Santa  was  preceded  by  a  day  in  Hugh  Mulligan’s  li' 
as  St.  Nick  — complete  with  bell,  boots,  beard  and 
booming,  “Ho,  Ho,  Ho.” 

Fortunately,  Mulligan’s  zeal  for  research  is  match! 


writes  what  he  knows. 
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y  his  highly  individual  talent  for  writing.  The  combi- 
ation  has  produced  memorable  accounts  of  impor- 
^nt  events  of  our  time.  Hugh  Mulligan  covered  the 
eath  of  Pope  John;  the  first  Irish-American  presi- 
[lent’s  joyous  tour  of  Ireland;  and  the  tragic  days  of 
ohn  F.  Kennedy’s  journey  from  Dallas  to  Arlington. 


Now  Mulligan  is  in  Viet  Nam,  adding  his  talent  to  AP’s 
superb  coverage  of  the  frontline  news. 

And  so  it  goes  with  Hugh  Mulligan  — if  he's  been 
there,  millions  of  readers  know  what  it’s  really  like. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

FIRST  IN  THE  WORLD 


All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print  is  the  aim  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  it  is  a  distinct  blessing^  to  us  be¬ 
cause  The  Times  presents  an  expertly  selected  and 
carefully  edited  coverage  of  such  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  stories.  Paired  with  our  own  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Times  makes  it  possible  to  keep  up  with 
the  changing  world.  Without  The  Times,  the  task 
would  be  increased  ten-fold.” 

James  E.  Rasmnsen,  Managing  Editor y  The  Post-Tribune y  Gary  Ind. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


September  II,  1965 


U.S.  Flashes  Green  Light 
For  S.F.  Printing 

Examiner -Chronicle  Arrangement 
Goes  into  Effect  on  September  13 


San  Francisco 

An  official  announcement  de¬ 
tailing  the  new  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Hearst  newspapers 
Iiere  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  will  be  made  this 
weekend. 

The  plan  that  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  for  two  years — and  now 
lias  an  implied  ii:o-ahead  si^al 
from  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice — will 
leave  the  Chronicle  alone  in  the 
morning  field,  move  the  Exam¬ 
iner  to  the  evening  field  (with 
the  absorption  of  the  News-Call 
Bulletin  and  named  the  Call  and 
Examiner)  and  create  a  new 
Sunday  package  containing  the 
best  features  of  the  Examiner 
and  the  Chronicle. 

Unconfirmed  reports  said  the 
publication  change  would  be 
made  effective  Monday,  Sept.  13. 

Following  confirmation  of  the 
Justice  Department's  position 
that  it  would  not  sue  to  stop  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  produc¬ 
tion  arrangement  by  the  news¬ 
papers  “at  this  time,”  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  negotiations  moved 
into  a  suite  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 
Over  a  period  of  several  days, 
Hearst  and  Chronicle  people  met 
with  lawyers,  accountants  and 
union  chiefs  from  the  Labor 
Unity  Committee.  Everyone  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  broadcast 
rumors. 

50-50  Arrangement 

I  What  would  emerge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  informed  sources,  would 
be  a  newspaper  agency  corpora¬ 
tion  (probably  called  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Printing  Co.)  similar,  in 
many  respects,  to  those  which 
have  been  functioning  in  a  score 
of  cities  over  the  past  30-odd 
years  but  carefully  avoiding 
some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  so-called  Tucson  Plan  which 
is  under  attack  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  case  now  before  the 
I  courts. 

Among  those  seen  most  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  Clift  Hotel  were 
Wells  B.  Smith,  general  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Examiner  and  Call- 
Bulletin,  and  Lyle  Johnson,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
Chronicle.  They  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  most  likely  to  be 
appointed  chief  officers  of  the 
agency  corporation  which  would 
1x3  owned  half  by  the  Hearst 
Corporation  and  half  by  the 
Examiner. 

The  agency  would  provide  all 
of  the  production  facilities  for 
the  iiapers.  At  the  outset  it  was 
believed  that  the  daily  editions 
would  be  published  on  Chronicle 
equipment  and  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Examiner  or  Call-Bulletin  plant 
or  a  combination  of  them. 
Eventually,  the  agency  would 
erect  a  wholly  new  production 
plant. 

As  in  other  cities  where  agen¬ 
cies  operate,  the  San  Francisco 
agency  would  take  care  of  all 
business  —  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  etc. — of  the  three  papers. 
But  the  editorial  and  news  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Examiner  and  the 
Chronicle  would  be  continued  on 
strictly  independent  and  separ¬ 
ate  lines.  Envisioned  in  the  plan 
is  a  Sunday  Examiner  which 
would  contain  several  Chronicle- 
prepared  sections. 

Approval  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  for  a  joint  printing 
arrangement  had  been  requested 
some  time  ago,  but  the  then  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Orrick,  was  reported  to 
be  opposed  to  granting  it,  at 
least  not  while  the  case  he  insti¬ 
tuted  against  the  Tucson  News¬ 
papers  was  pending  in  the 
courts. 

Tucson  Case  Set  for  Trial 

The  Government  sued  primar¬ 
ily  to  stop  the  acquisition  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  by  the  same 
group  that  owns  the  Tucson 
Citizen,  then  also  challenged  the 
legality  of  the  agency  arrange¬ 
ment  set  up  by  the  two  com¬ 
peting  papers  in  1940.  The  court 
has  been  asked  to  nullify  the 
arrangement  and  to  order  the 


Agency 

Citizen  stockholders  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  Star  assets. 
The  contract  made  in  1940  gave 
each  participant  the  right  to 
exercise  an  option  to  buy  the 
other’s  property.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Citizen  had  an  actual 
control  of  the  agency. 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Walsh 
has  denied  the  government’s 
motion  for  a  summary  judgment 
requiring  the  breakup  of  the 
agency  arrangement  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  Citizen  stockholders 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  Star. 
Both  of  these  main  issues  will 
go  to  trial,  which  is  scheduled 
to  begin  Nov.  2.  The  Citizen’s 
defense  rests  on  the  “failing 
business”  doctrine,  as  of  the 
time  of  the  compact. 

Mr.  Orrick’s  successor.  Prof. 
Donald  F.  Turner,  initialed  the 
letter  that  advised  the  San 
Francisco  principals  that  the 
Government  would  not  bring  suit 
if  they  proceeded  with  their 
combination  plans  but  it  would 
reserve  decision  on  reconsidering 
its  advice  after  the  Tucson  case 
is  finally  decided. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
government  attorneys  many 
times  that  the  alternative  to 
allowing  a  joint  business  ar¬ 
rangement  which  preserves  two 
editorial  voices  is  a  single  news¬ 
paper. 

Operating  in  Red 

Presumably,  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  given  sufficient 
proof  that  the  San  Francisco 
combination  qualified  under  the 
“failing  business  doctrine”  and 
would  not  be  in  restraint  of 
trade.  According  to  Washington 
sources,  the  Hearst  management 
submitted  evidence  showing  that 
l)oth  of  its  San  Francisco  papers 
have  been  operating  with  defi¬ 
cits.  The  courts  have  permitted 
combinations  where  one  or  both 
parties  have  been  operating  in 
the  red  for  a  long  period. 

Operating  losses  of  the  Hearst 
papers  and  the  Chronicle  have 
been  put  as  high  as  $3,500,000 
a  year.  The  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  owns  a  profitable 
television  station  in  the  market. 

Besides  50-50  participation  in 
the  agency,  another  important 


factor  in  the  Government’s  quali¬ 
fied  approval  of  the  new  oper¬ 
ating  plan  would  be  whether 
there  was  a  ready  buyer  for  the 
Hearst  papers.  Several  years 
ago  the  Department  of  Justice 
allowed  a  complete  merger  of 
newspapers  in  New  Orleans 
after  finding  that  no  one  other 
than  the  Times-Picayune  Com¬ 
pany  was  interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  the  Item  at  the  price  set  on 
it. 

Both  the  Examiner  and  the 
Chronicle  published  stories  about 
the  Department  of  Justice  letter. 
They  were  based  on  the  account 
published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Neither  Charles  Thieriot, 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  nor 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  offered 
any  comment. 

Executives  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  in  New  York  were  not 
available. 

Merger  Headquarters 

The  Clift  Hotel  happened  to 
be  the  same  place  where  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard  teams  met 
in  1959  when  they  worked  out  a 
50-50  partnership  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  News  (S-H) 
and  the  Call-Bulletin  (Hearst). 
This  arrangement,  in  the  name 
of  the  Apex  Corporation,  was 
dissolved  three  years  later  and 
Hearst  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  afternoon  newspaper. 

The  morning  San  Francisco 
Examiner  was  the  cornerstone 
on  which  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  erected  a  publish¬ 
ing  empire  which  grew  to  25 
daily  and  17  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Examiner  was  founded 
Dec.  12,  1865  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Democratic  Press.  A  mob 
had  wrecked  the  Press  plant 
during  the  night  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  assassination. 

Senator  George  Hearst  bought 
the  Press  for  approximately 
$10,000  in  1880.  It  became  a 
leading  Democratic  newspaper 
but  continued  to  lose  money.  The 
accumulated  losses  in  the  seven 
years  under  Senator  Hearst 
were  once  reported  as  $250,000. 

Senator  Hearst  turned  the 
newspaper  over  to  his  son,  then 
but  recently  out  of  Harvard. 
The  Examiner  became  “the 
Monarch  of  the  Dailies.” 

Since  mid-1962  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Examiner  and  the 
News-Call  Bulletin  has  been 
consolidated  in  an  effort  to 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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PRAYERS  for  last-minute  financial  help  to  save  the  Atlanta  Times  are  led  by  Judge  James  C.  Davis  and  Publisher  Roscoe  Pickett. 


Times  Fail? 


Why  Did 

By  Kirby  Freeman 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

To  the  pioneering  staffers 
who  labored  from  start  to  finish 
with  the  first  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Atlanta  since  1903,  the 
saga  of  the  Atlanta  Times  was 
colorful  and  dramatic  and  full 
of  surprises. 

During  the  drizzly,  gloomy 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  31, 
the  rumble  of  presses  was  the 
only  remaining  sound  of  ma¬ 
chinery  that  disturbed  the  tran¬ 
quility  of  the  big  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant  as  the  conveyor 
belts  brought  forth  the  445th 
and  final  issue  of  the  ill-fated 
afternoon  newspaper. 

Many  of  the  almost  400  em¬ 
ployes  —  most  of  whom  had 
worked  without  pay  for  two 
weeks  or  more  —  gathered  de¬ 
spondently  to  watch  rolling  of 
the  mat  for  the  last  front  page, 
Vol.  2,  No.  80,  and  to  stare  at 
the  final  8-column  banner  line: 
“TIMES  SUSPENDS  PUBLI¬ 
CATION.” 

.\mbiliou8  Experiment 

After  less  than  15  months  of 
publication,  it  was  the  apparent 
finale  for  an  ambitious  jour¬ 
nalistic  experiment  that  com¬ 
menced  June  12,  1964  —  At¬ 
lanta’s  first  independent  daily 
since  Hearst’s  Atlanta  Georgian 
(evening)  quit  in  1939  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  (morning) 
and  Atlanta  Journal  (evening) 
were  consolidated  under  joint 
ownership  in  1951. 

Time  had  run  out  and  stag¬ 
gering  losses  finally  had  caught 
up  with  one  of  the  most  aus¬ 
picious  newspaper  ventures  of 
this  generation. 

The  fatal  day  was  replete 
with  excitement  as  rumors  of 
impending  disaster  raced 
through  the  plant.  Paychecks 


Atlanta 


were  two  weeks  overdue.  But 
news  and  ad  staffers  and  the 
mechanical  crews  had  perse¬ 
vered  as  usual  to  put  together 
a  newsy  early  edition. 

As  the  noontime  final  home 
edition  deadline  approached,  and 
many  of  the  18  pages  were  be¬ 
ing  made  over  and  replated,  the 
paper’s  cui*rent  financial  backer 
was  in  conference  with  bankers, 
seeking  means  to  keep  the  pa¬ 
per  alive  until  fresh  capital 
could  be  brought  in. 

Endeav'oring  to  enlist  one  of 
several  w'ell-heeled  prospects  in 
his  cause  —  to  keep  the  Times 
alive  for  a  spell  with  fresh 
money  until  organization  could 
be  achieved  —  was  Roscoe  Pick¬ 
ett,  Atlanta  attorney  and  finan¬ 
cier,  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mitteeman  for  Georgia,  personal 
friend  of  Barry  Goldwater, 
whose  cause  the  Times  espoused 
in  the  1964  campaign. 

Money-Raising  Fails 

Unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Congress  during  the  same  cam¬ 
paign  period,  Mr.  Pickett  had 
lieen  a  relatively  inactive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  until  the  com¬ 
pany  faced  its  most  serious 
financial  crisis  in  the  spring  of 
1965.  He  had,  however,  been  a 
vociferous  and  ardent  supporter 
of  the  young  daily. 

Mr.  Pickett  had  come  sudden¬ 
ly  to  the  forefront  to  put  his 
own  personal  funds  into  the  en¬ 
terprise,  then  to  cast  about 
among  the  wealthy,  conserva¬ 
tive-minded  citizens  of  the  South 
to  locate  others  who  would  join 
him  in  the  task  of  putting  the 
Times  back  on  its  financial  feet. 

But  his  last-ditch  efforts  to 
bolster  the  paper’s  empty  treas¬ 
ury  failed  and  he  and  the  juve¬ 
nile  publication  came  to  the  mo¬ 


ment  of  truth.  He  returned 
empty-handed  to  his  office  at  the 
newspaper  plant. 

Soon  word  came  from  the 
front  offices  to  bring  back  Page 
One  and  prepare  to  make  over. 
An  official  statement  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  announce  the  end  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Times  long  since  had  cut 
back  from  four  daily  editions 
to  three.  And  on  the  fateful 
day,  the  green -jacketed  “Rocket” 
edition  never  appeared  wdth  the 
usual  closing  stock  market 
(fuotes  and  late  news  bulletins. 

No  one  apparently  had  the 
heart  or  stamina  left  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  compiling  a  final  “final” 
after  the  patient  had  died. 

One  Crisis  After  .Another 

In  one  respect  the  saga  of  the 
Atlanta  Times  was  an  epic-like 
story  of  a  valiant  effort  to 
create  and  build  a  big-city  daily 
with  too  few  resources. 

Besieged  almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  one  financial  crisis 
after  another,  Atlanta  Times 
Inc.  initially  had  set  out  to  raise 
a  backlog  of  $10  million  by  sell¬ 
ing  five  million  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  at  $2  a  share  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Georgia. 

Despite  the  sale  of  four  stock 
issues,  at  prices  up  to  $4  a 
share,  the  company  had  man¬ 
aged  to  realize  slightly  less  than 
$3  million.  This  was  the  “kitty” 
with  which  the  company  hoped 
to  set  up  and  equip  a  modem 
plant,  hire  more  than  400  em¬ 
ployes  and  to  publish  a  metro¬ 
politan-style  daily  at  an  ex¬ 
pected  loss  for  two  years  or 
more. 

None  of  the  9,300  share¬ 
holders  held  more  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  stock 
outstanding.  Applications  for 
stock  participation  came  from 
thousands  of  people  in  the  South 
but  they  were  turned  down.  The 


Times  insisted  on  being  “Geor¬ 
gia-owned  and  Georgia-oper¬ 
ated.” 

Its  only  editor,  Luke  Greene, 
who  had  been  known  for  his  con¬ 
servative  leanings  while  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  liberal 
Atlanta  Journal  for  several 
years,  kept  the  new  paper  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  cause  right  up  to  the 
end.  This  week  he  still  .sat  at  his 
desk  in  the  deserted  office  and 
contemplated  what  next  step  he 
might  take  in  his  long  journal¬ 
istic  career. 

Although  the  handful  of 
Georgians  who  conceived  the 
plan  for  a  new  daily  expected 
it  to  be  a  moneymaker  as  time 
went  on,  they  had  as  their  origi¬ 
nal  basic  motive  the  desire  to 
set  up  a  strong,  popular  daily 
to  foster  the  traditional  deep- 
South  philosophy  of  conserva¬ 
tism  strongly  flavored  with  cer¬ 
tain  measures  of  racial  segrega¬ 
tion  and  coupled  with  self-gov¬ 
ernment  without  intervention  by 
a  centralized,  bureaucratic  fed¬ 
eral  gov'emment. 

Willing  to  Forego  Profits 

Although  it  was  left  unsaid, 
it  appeared  that  founders  of  the 
new  paper  were  willing  to  a 
large  extent  to  forego  the 
thoughts  of  profit  provided  the 
new  sheet  could  break  even  and 
survive  as  the  “voice”  and 
standard-bearer  of  conservative 
principles  in  Georgia. 

While  many  staunch  “con¬ 
servative”  citizens  of  Georgia 
who  bought  stock  and/or  sub¬ 
scriptions  held  the  belief  that 
the  new  paper  would  be  a  flam¬ 
ing,  crusading  daily,  the  fact 
was  that  the  paper’s  editorial 
policy  never  went  far  beyond 
a  moderate  middle-of-the-road 
conservative  attitude. 

Writers  in  all  divisions  of  the 
editorial  department  also  came 
to  learn  that  they  were  given 
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THE  END  IS  NEAR  as  Atlanta  Times  staffers,  who  worked  two  and 
a  half  weeks  without  pay,  gather  to  hear  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
keep  the  14-months-old  paper  alive. 


almost  complete  freedom  to 
cover  the  news  objectively  as  it 
occurred.  Rarely  did  manage¬ 
ment  resort  to  pressure  to  print 
news  copy,  press  releases  or 
photos  slanted  toward  the  pa¬ 
per’s  philosophies. 

Veteran  writers  who  came 
from  other  states,  including 
those  from  the  North,  expressed 
surprise  and  satisfaction  that 
they  were  being  given  a  free 
hand  “factually  to  print  all  the 
news’’  in  line  with  one  of  the 
newspaper’s  cherished  slogans. 

One  big  factor  that  had  stimu¬ 
lated  the  birth  of  the  Times  was 
the  profound  conviction  of  many 
Atlantans  and  Georgians  that 
the  powerful  combination  of  the 
Cox-owned  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  constituted  a  dangerous 
“monopoly’’  under  “foreign” 
ownership  that  had  done,  and 
was  doing,  much  to  promote  in¬ 
creasing  acceptance  of  Civil 


Rights  and  a  high  degree  of 
racial  integration  throughout 
the  state. 

Con8er>'ative  Principles 

That  the  new  Atlanta  Times 
was  a  splendid  enterprise  tak¬ 
ing  its  place  in  the  sun  was  con¬ 
stantly  fostered  by  thousands  of 
Georgians  who  bombarded  di¬ 
rectors,  managers  and  editors 
with  enthusiastic  praise  for  the 
paper’s  courag^eous  stand  for 
conservative  principles. 

The  spirit  of  the  Times  was 
expressed  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  young  daily  by  the  publisher 
and  board  chairman,  James  C. 
Davis,  a  spirited  70-year-old 
former  congressman  and  former 
superior  court  judge,  who  called 
for  “freedom  of  religion,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  the  preservation 
of  individual  rights  and  the 
rights  of  private  property.” 

One  of  the  original  espousers 


of  a  consei-vative  daily,  and  the 
principal  active  head  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  from  beginning  to  end. 
Publisher  Davis  publicly  defined 
the  policy  of  the  Times: 

“A  conservative  is  a  person 
who  believes  in  the  principle  of 
eveiy  person  standing  on  his 
own  two  feet,  making  his  own 
way  through  private  enterprise 
and  not  looking  to  a  bureau¬ 
cratic,  centralized  government  to 
provide  all  his  needs  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  He  is  one 
who  believes  in  personal  liberty. 
By  this  definition,  the  Atlanta 
Times  will  be  a  conservative 
newspaper.” 

And,  it  was,  so  long  as  it  lived. 

However,  within  six  months 
after  the  first  issue  appeared, 
the  Times  began  to  be  beset 
by  serious  financial  difficulties. 
More  than  once  the  supply  of 
newsprint  had  dwindled  to  the 
IJoint  that  there  was  just 


enough  on  hand  to  feed  the 
presses  one  more  day. 

Starting  from  scratch,  the 
publication  had  built  up  to  a 
peak  circulation,  net  paid  by 
ABC  audit,  of  93,000  —  a  re¬ 
spectable  figure  for  any  daily 
in  Georgia  or  the  South,  but 
not  up  to  the  125,000  or  150,000 
daily  the  founders  had  hoped 
for. 

Unprofitable  Circulation 

Too,  the  top  figure  was  at¬ 
tained  only  by  the  costly,  un¬ 
profitable  operation  of  sending 
trucks  from  one  end  of  Georgia 
to  the  other  each  night,  to  put 
a  predate  edition  in  the  hands 
of  readers  in  the  vastest  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Eventually,  after  mounting 
losses  convinced  management  of 
the  unsoundness  of  this  plan,  it 
was  called  off.  Truck  delivery 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Tuition  Help 
Is  Offered 
To  Employes 

Minneapolis 

An  experimental  Tuition  Re¬ 
fund  Plan  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company  employes 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Joyce  Swan,  publisher. 

The  Tuition  Refund  Plan  of¬ 
fers  regular,  full-time  employes 
opportunities  to  acquire  further 
education  or  training  that  can 
give  them  greater  satisfaction 
in  their  present  jobs  and  expand 
their  capabilities  for  the  future. 

It  also  is  expected  that  the 
program  will  provide  the  person¬ 
nel  department  with  more  up-to- 
date  information  on  skills,  abili¬ 
ties  and  ambitions  of  members 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Swan  said  the  plan,  which 
becomes  effective  for  courses  of 
study  starting  this  fall,  provides 
for  50%  to  100%  refund  of  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees  upon  completion 
of  approved  cour.ses  with  pass¬ 
ing  grades.  The  extent  of  re¬ 
funds  will  be  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  situations  and 
the  courses  involved. 

Employes  may  take  courses 
endorsed  by  their  supervisors 
and  approved  by  the  personnel 
director.  Among  cour.ses  eligible 
are  those  accredited  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Department  of  Education 
or  courses  given  at  educational 
institutions  accredited  by  an 
authority  such  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  or  the  North 
Central  Association. 

The  company  need  for  specific 
types  of  training,  opportunities 
for  advancement,  length  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  other  such  factors  will  be 
considered  in  granting  ap¬ 
provals. 


More  Progress 

Evan.sville,  Ind. 

The  1965  Progress  Edition  of 
the  Sunday  Courier  and  Press, 
Aug.  15,  set  new  records  for 
size  and  circulation — a  total  of 
354  pages  and  more  than  120,000 
copies  sold.  Page  total  is  a  gain 
of  24  over  the  previous  record, 
set  last  year,  and  sales  were  up 
almost  8,000  from  1964,  also  the 
old  record. 


Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

John  Paul  Jones,  Florida 
Press  Association,  was  elected 
president  of  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agers  Association  Inc.  at  ses¬ 
sions  here.  W.  Melvin  Street, 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  is  the  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Charles  M.  Nell  Dies 


After  22  Years — lOe 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

It  took  22  years  to  make  the 
change  but  the  San  Pedro  News- 
Pilot  finally  switched  from  5c  to 
a  news  stand  price  of  10c.  The 
paper  moved  the  home  delivery 
price  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


Paducah,  Ky. 
Charles  M.  Nell,  58,  sales 
manager  of  WPSD-tv  here  died 
Sept.  3,  a  few  hours  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  heart  attack.  He  started 
with  the  Paducah  News  Demo¬ 
crat  in  1927,  as  a  sports  writer, 
and  later  entered  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 
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College  News  Bureau 
Employs  3  Reporters 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Two  former  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  have  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Brandeis  University  News 
Bureau.  They  are  Miss  Rosann 
Lord  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Roliert  E.  Connor  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.  They  join  John  Gray,  who 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Berkshire  EaglB  before  joining 
the  Brandeis  staff. 

Miss  Lord,  24,  had  been  a 
reporter  on  the  city  staff  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram. 

For  the  past  five  years,  Mr. 
Connor  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader. 

• 

Newspaper  Week 
In  the  Libraries 

The  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  encouraging  libraries 
to  participate  in  National 
Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  10-16. 

ALA  president  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Librarian  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
.said: 

“The  theme  of  this  year’s  ob- 
ser\’ance  —  ‘Newspapers  and 
Readers — Partners  in  Freedom’ 
— is  one  with  which  librarians 


can  agree  and  can  offer  whole¬ 
hearted  support.  The  American 
Library  Association  is  pleased 
to  call  upon  librarians  every¬ 
where  to  participate  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  for  1965  and  to  as- 
si.st  in  telling  the  newspaper 
story  in  their  communities.” 

In  a  message  to  librarians, 
ALA  Deputy  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  Ruth  Wamcke  urged  that 
the  participation  emphasize  the 
joint  responsibility  of  editors 
and  librarians  in  maintaining 
freetlom  of  information  as  a 
fundamental  sendee  to  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Bullet  Tour  Grant 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Council  has  made 
a  $1,575  grant  to  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail  writer  and  ballet  critic 
Ralph  Hicklin,  to  enable  him  to 
.study  the  methods  of  training 
dancers  for  three  European 
ballet  companies.  He  will  use 
the  grant  for  a  six-week  tour 
of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 
Copenhagen.  Mr.  Hicklin  in 
1956,  while  working  for  the 
Chatham  Daily  News,  won  the 
National  Newspaper  award  for 
feature  writing  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Aviation  writing  award. 


CONSTRUCTION  is  under  way 
on  a  building  which  will  provide 
new  quarters  for  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Kent,  Ohio.  The  entire  first 
floor — 23,766  square  feet — will  be 
occupied  by  the  school.  The  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  named  the  Joseph  B, 
Hanan  Hall,  will  cost  an  estimated 
$1.4  million.  It  is  part  of  the 
University's  $112  million  nine-year 
capital  improvements  program. 

Two  Named  Courdiiiators 
F<»r  Computer  Copy 

Norwich,  Conn. 
Preparing  for  the  coordination 
of  all  copy  under  a  computer 
sy.stem  currently  being  installed, 
the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 
has  appointed  city  editor, 
Thomas  F.  Winters,  news  co¬ 
ordinator,  and  assistant  city 
editor,  Verne  C.  Thornton  Jr., 
as  assistant  news  coordinator. 

.Mr.  Winters  and  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  will  coordinate  copy  from 
staff  writers,  from  area  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  the  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Additionally,  Mr. 
Winters  will  work  closely  with 
Joseph  P.  Dennis,  Bulletin  pro¬ 
duction  director,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  operation  of  the  com- 
l)uter. 

New  city  room  appointments 
have  not  yet  been  made. 


OFFSET  PLANT — The  Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Daily  Record  has  entered 
the  quality-seeking  phase  of  its  conversion  to  offset  printing  following 
a  seven-mohth  on-the-job  training  period  for  its  personnel  and  exten¬ 
sive  plant  remodelling.  Today's  plant  reflects  an  investment  of  $200,000, 
according  to  Richard  R.  Lafromboise,  president.  The  expenditures  in¬ 
cluded  $150,000  for  equipment  (a  three-unit  Goss/Community  press, 
a  Fotosetter,  six  Friden  Justowriters  and  conveyor  belts). 


NAM  Elects  Chiefs 
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srEVEN  OUT  AS  EDITOR 


5  Executives  Named 
On  Houston  Chronicle 


Hoi  ston,  Tex.  men  in  government  work  as 
Five  new  toij-iankinp:  execu-  newspapers  do  in  their  work, 
lives  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  “It’s  all  up  in  the  air,’’  he 
assumed  their  responsibilities  .said,  “and  I  will  make  no  deci- 
this  week.  sion  as  to  whether  I’ll  return  to 

They  are:  the  newspaper  field,  where  I 

Frank  E.  Warren,  executive  have  worked  for  35  years,  until 
vicepresident  and  general  man-  the  six-months’  vacation  period 
a>rer.  is  up.’’  Texan,  joined  the  Chronicle  on  to  business  manager  on  March 

EvEatBTTT  D.  Collier,  editor  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  will  con-  .4pril  15,  11)37,  in  the  circulation  8,  1934,  the  day  after  his  40th 
chief.  tinue  to  make  their  home  at  630  department.  On  January  2,  1942,  birthday. 

Harold  G.  Pyle,  editor  of  the  Saddlewood  Lane,  Houston,  he  entered  the  Army  Air  Corps  Continuing  his  march  upward, 

editorial  page.  during  that  period  and  will  be  and  served  in  the  European  and  he  became  executive  vicepresi- 

Clayte  Biniox,  managing  glad  to  receive  friends  and  mail  Mediterannean  operations.  After  dent  and  general  manager  in 

editor.  there.  the  war  in  Europe  ended  he  re-  March,  1950.  He  also  was  a 

W.  J.  Bi'RTON,  .secretary-treas-  ■  turned  to  the  Chronicle,  in  member  of  the  board  of  directors 

urer  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  Action  Taken  by  I  rusiees  September,  1945,  in  the  account-  of  the  Chronicle. 

Publishing  Company.  According  to  Mr.  Steven,  the  i^g  department.  Born  on  March  7,  1894,  Butler 

The  announcement,  made  by  (Jecision  to  dismiss  him  had  lieen  He  was  made  head  of  the  ac-  was  reared  in  Houston  and  as  a 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  president  of  jy^^de  by  the  trustees  of  the  counting  department  and  assist-  young  man  was  widely  known  as 

the  company,  contained  no  men-  Houston  Endowment  Inc.,  which  ant  secretary-treasurer  of  the  one  of  the  best  amateur  baseball 
tion  of  the  departure  of  William  the  Chronicle.  The  endow-  company  in  1952.  In  1958  he  be-  players  in  the  community.  He 

P.  Steven,  \vho  had  been  editor  was  created  by  the  late  came  secretary-treasurer  and  earned  the  nickname  of  “Home- 

for  the  past  five  years.  jpggg  h.  Jones.  His  nephew,  controller.  run  Jake.’’ 

Steven  Take*  Vacation  John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  resigned  re-  Mr.  Warren  holds  a  bachelor  • 

cently  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  business  administration  de-  Historical  Plaque 
Mr.  Steven,  who  came  here  of  trustees  but  continued  in  the  gree  from  the  University  of  p  * 

after  working  on  the  Minne-  position  of  president  of  the  pub-  Houston  and  is  a  certified  public  r****  lexas  rapers 

apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  was  lishing  company  which  he  has  accountant.  Beaumont,  Tex. 

quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  held  since  1949.  G  d  t  f  R'  •  Beaumont  Enterprise  be- 

as  saying:  “The  Conservatives  The  trustees  dissolved  the  ™  came  an  historical  landmark  in 

won  and  I  am  proud  of  the  rea-  board  of  drectors  of  the  publish-  Mr.  Collier,  51,  came  with  his  a  ceremony  at  its  plant  Aug. 

.son  I  was  fired.  As  General  ing  company,  then  designated  a  family  to  Houston  in  1929  from  24,  when  the  Texas  State  His- 
Custer  said.  I’ve  been  scalped  new  group  which  voted  to  oust  his  native  Long  Beach,  Miss.  He  torical  Survey  Committee  dedi¬ 
right  through  the  neck.’’  Mr.  Steven  and  move  up  Mr.  was  graduated  from  old  Sam  cated  a  plaque  marking  the  pub- 

“1  have  made  two  definite  Collier,  a  former  political  editor  Houston  High  School  and  Rice  lishing  company  the  “oldest 
decisions,’’  Mr.  Steven  told  E&P.  and  editorial  writer  in  the  1950  University.  business  institution  in  South- 

“I  will  never  ride  a  horse  that  decade  when  the  Chronicle  sup-  Mr.  Collier  served  as  Rice  east  Texas.” 

bucks  like  this  one  again.  I  will  ported  conservative  candidates,  correspondent  for  the  Chronicle  The  Beaumont  Enterprise  be¬ 
take  a  six-month  vacation,  J.  Howard  Creekmore  is  pres-  from  1934  until  1937,  then  joined  gan  publication  on  Nov.  6,  1880, 
travel,  attend  some  newspaper  ident  of  the  Houston  Endow-  the  regular  staff  of  the  paper  on  and  in  1921  bought  the  Beau- 
meetings  and  make  no  commit-  ment.  Other  trustees  are:  J.  Oct.  9,  1937.  As  a  reporter  he  mont  Journal,  which  had  started 
ment  for  future  work  before  the  Hurt  Garrett,  a  banker,  nephew  covered  most  of  the  runs  in  the  publication  in  1889. 
end  of  that  period.”  of  Jesse  H.  Jones;  John  A.  Beck,  city  room.  During  World  War  Robert  E.  Myers,  chairman  of 

Mr.  Steven  visited  President  engineer  and  investment  counsel-  H  he  served  with  the  Navy  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

Johnson  at  his  ranch  near  John-  lor;  Mrs.  Audrey  Jones  Beck,  a  the  Pacific.  Enterprise  Co.,  R.  M.  Frost, 

■son  City  last  weekend.  He  step-granddaughter  of  Jesse  After  the  war  Mr.  Collier  re-  president  and  general  manager, 
acknowledged  that  his  old  friend,  Jones;  and  W.  W.  Moore,  a  turned  to  the  Chronicle  and  be-  J’-  J'*  Hunt,  vicepresident 

the  President,  needs  as  many  banker.  came  political  editor.  In  1953  he  editor-in-chief,  participated 

mmr . '  ;  M.  J.  BuUer  Resigm  made  editorial  cdumnist  in  the  ceremony. 


Collier 


Binion 


Burton 


Hyl®  replaces  Dr.  James 
p  Clements,  editorial  page  edi- 
William  P.  Steven  tor.  He  is  a  former  bishop  of  the 
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330  Papers  on  RCA 
Fall  Insert  List 


The  RCA  Sales  Corporation 
has  announced  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  pi-omotion 
campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
home  entertainment  industry — 
a  more  than  $10  million  outlay 
to  support  sales  of  RCA  Victor 
products  during  the  jieak  fall 
and  holiday  buying  seasons. 

The  1965  outlay  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $3  million  larger  than  a 
year  ago  and  double  the  1963 
figure,  according  to  Jack  M. 
Williams,  vicepresident,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

RCA  will  make  use  of  all 
media  during  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Williams  said,  including  the  two 
mo.st  widely  circulated  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements  in  the 
history  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Both  will  be  four-color, 
eight-page  tabloid  size  gravure 
inseids  reaching  more  than  45 
million  families  through  some 
330  newspapers. 

The  first  insert  will  be  used 
to  inaugurate  “RCA  Victor 
Week”  on  September  26.  The 
second  will  be  a  pre-Christmas 
“Shopper’s  Guide”  scheduled  to 
run  in  November. 

This  marks  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  have  carried  RCA’s  in¬ 
serts.  In  1963,  when  the  “RCA 
Victor  Week”  promotions  were 
begun,  211  papers  with  33  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  were  used.  Last 
year,  the  number  of  distributing 
papers  rose  to  264. 

Commenting  on  RCA’s  ad¬ 
vertising  plans,  Mr.  Williams 
said  the  company  is  significantly 
increasing  its  national  and 
local  cooperative  print  advertis¬ 
ing  which  last  year  generated 
more  than  four  million  lines  of 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

RCA  also  is  making  greater 
use  of  television  this  year,  he 
added.  Growing  dealer  partici¬ 
pation  in  “RCA  Victor  Week” 


at  the  local  level  has  prompted 
RCA  to  broaden  its  selection  of 
spot  commercials  for  local  sta¬ 
tions,  he  added. 

• 

FAS  Ad  Direr  tor 

Westtort,  Conn. 

Ben  Ordover  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
and  market  research  for  Famous 
Artists  Schools  Inc.  Mr. 
Ordover,  who  joined  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  of  Famous  Artists 
Schools  in  Nov’ember,  1960,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  coordin¬ 
ation  of  advertising  for  the 
company’s  three  home  study  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  Famous  Artists 
Schools,  Famous  Writers  School 
and  Famous  Photographers 
School.  He  succeeds  Leonard 
Reiss,  who  has  resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Schwab  &  Beatty  Inc.,  as 
executive  vicepresident. 

• 

Snioller  to  McC-E 

Arnold  Smoller  has  joined 
McCann- Erickson,  New  York,  as 
account  director.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  account  supervisor  at 
Compton  Advertising  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  also  group  prod¬ 
ucts  manager  for  Helene  Curtis. 
• 

For  New  Product 

Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel, 
New  York,  has  been  named  by 
Arnold  Bakers,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn,  for  the  marketing  of  a 
new  line  of  products.  West,  Weir 
&  Bartel,  Inc.  continues  to  han¬ 
dle  existing  Arnold  products. 

• 

S&C  Atlanta  Manager 

J.  D.  (Dick)  Whitehead  has 
been  appointed  manager  of 
Shannon  &  Cullen’s  Atlanta 
office,  succeeding  Campbell 
Irving  who  has  entered  the 
ministry. 


FLORIDA  FOURSOME — Pictured  after  the  closln9  of  the  transaction 
in  which  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star  became  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  were:  Left  to  right — Frederick  A.  Nichols,  Tribune 
Company  treasurer;  J.  Howard  Wood,  president;  F.  M.  Flynn,  president 
of  the  New  York  News;  and  Martin  Andersen,  who  remains  as  edit>r 


immediate  releases 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

PHIIXO  .4LLOTS  $600, (K)0  TO  NEWSPAPER.S  I 

Thirty-five  newspapers  in  25  markets  will  be  sharing  in  Philco 
Corporation’s  record  4th  quarter  newspaper  appropriation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  its  agency,  BBUO. 

The  12-week  campaign,  breaking  Sept.  13,  for  color  and  black- 
and-white  television  receivers,  includes  a  series  of  10  factors  - 
placed  dealer  listing  ads  averaging  1400-lines  in  size.  Spot  color 
is  ordered  for  six  of  the  ads.  The  budget  is  said  to  be  in  the 
neighborhofMl  of  $600,000. 

The  markets  are:  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Houston,  Dallas,  Miami,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City, 
Seattle,  San  Diego,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Denver,  Memphis, 
Birmingham,  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

According  to  the  agency  these  cities  were  selected  because  they 
represent  Philco’s  strongest  distribution  and  sales  markets.  The 
objective  is  to  use  as  many  newspapers  as  needed  in  these  markets 
to  reach  a  certain  predetermined  percentage  of  coverage.  The 
plan  involves  a  reallocation  of  some  market  development  funds, 
but  the  normal  co-op  ad  allowances  are  not  affected. 

A  meeting  took  place  last  week  with  newspaper  representatives 
and  the  BBDO  Philco  account  team  to  discuss  merchandising  sup¬ 
port.  The  rops  were  asked  to  notify  their  papers  of  the  campaign 
and  request  them  to  contact  distributors  to  work  out  merchandis¬ 
ing  ideas.  The  agency  said  it  is  hoping  to  get  more  than  “jumbo 
postcards”  and  the  like  generally  provided  by  newspapers.  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  informed  each  of  the  member  publishers  of  the  campaign 
and  asked  that  full  support  be  given.  'The  Bureau  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  Philco  and  the  agency  for  a  number  of  years  to  get  a 
campaigrn  at  the  national  rate. 

The  agency  said  the  Bureau’s  newspaper  story  played  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  media  decisions. 

The  agency  noted  some  other  factors  which  placed  newspapers 
in  more  favorable  light.  The  added  advantage  of  qualifying  for 
the  same  volume  discount  rates  earned  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Philco  is  a  division,  and  the  need  for  a  dealer 
listing  campaign  to  complement  the  national  promotion  in  maga¬ 
zines  were  considered. 

*  *  * 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO  INTRODUCES  NEW  BRAND 

American  Tobacco  Company  is  introducing  a  cigarette  with  a 
“water  tip”  in  the  Buffalo  market  with  newspaper  ads  and  spot 
television  commercials. 

Tiny  capsules  in  Waterford’s  filter  are  used  to  moisten  the 
filter  before  smoking  by  pinching  the  filter,  thus  giving,  the 
company  said,  the  same  kind  of  taste  improvement  as  the  hookah, 
or  water  pipe. 

After  initial  appearance  in  Buffalo,  distribution  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  as  production  permits,  the  company  said.  Advertising  is 
being  handled  by  BBDO.  Spot  color  is  being  used. 

*  *  4> 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  ADS  SET  FOR  FALL  RUN 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  budgeted  $573,000  for  a 
fall  advertising  campaign  in  more  than  700  newspapers,  10  maga¬ 
zines  and  5  financial  publications. 

The  campaign  will  run  through  November.  The  Exchanges’  total 
ad  budget  for  1965,  including  both  spring  and  fall  campaigns,  is 
$1,300,000. 

Each  ad  contains  a  coupon  offering  the  booklet,  “Investment 
Facts,”  which  includes  a  roster  of  NYSE-listed  stocks  that  have 
paid  a  cash  quarterly  dividend  for  20  to  100  years,  as  well  as 
other  information  of  interest  to  investors. 

For  member  firms,  the  campaign  provides  a  specially  prepared 
kit  offering  21  new  tie-in  ads  for  print  media. 

The  Exchange  last  fall  switched  its  ads  from  the  general  news 
pages  to  the  financial  pages  and  increased  the  coupon  response  per 
thousand  readers  143%  over  the  previous  fall  campaign. 

*  4>  * 

ERWIN  WASEY  CLOSES  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE 
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Erwin  Wasey  Inc.  is  closing  its  office  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  it  1 
as  of  Nov.  30,  according  to  an  announcement  m2ule  by  Marvin  I  i 
Corwin,  the  company’s  president.  Billings  currently  handled  j 
through  the  office  approximate  $1  million.  c 
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What  Planning  Can  Do 
.For  Your  Newspaper 

By  Philip  IV.  Schuyler 


Salaries  can  be  raised,  pro¬ 
ductivity  improved,  and  profits 
increased  even  in  these  days  of 
liigh  costs  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  It  is  a  matter  of  plan¬ 
ning,  according  to  Bruce  Payne, 
author  of  “Planning  for  Com¬ 
pany  Growth”  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.). 

What  he  has  to  say  is  not 
theory.  It  stems  from  practical 
experience  with  a  major  news- 
I)aper  (Circulation  over  150,- 
000).  Mr.  Payne  is  president  of 
Bruce  Payne  Associates,  Inc., 
management  consultants,  and 
has  serx’ed  as  jjresident  of  the 
Society  for  Advancement  of 
Management  and  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Association. 
His  firm  is  presently  engaged, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  in 
working  with  the  parent  com¬ 
pany'  that  runs  a  newspaper  in 
addition  to  its  other  functions. 
Given  the  assignment  to  reverse 
a  red  ink  trend  in  which  the 
daily  was  ojierating,  Mr. 
Payne’s  firm  has  accomplished 
that  purpo.se,  and  is  continuing 
managerial  guidance  of  the 
publishing  division  as  well  as 
the  owner’s  organization  with 
interesting  and  i)rofitable  re¬ 
sults. 

Nature  of  the  Business 

Because  of  the  confidential 
relationship  between  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  and  their  cli¬ 
ents  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
or  its  editors  and  managers  can¬ 
not  be  told.  It  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  since  before  1915,  has  a 
flat  line  rate  of  $1.20,  sells  for 
10^  a  copy,  is  a  member  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  a  good  me¬ 
chanical  plant,  and  offers  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  ROP  color,  as  well  as 
black  and  white. 

Why  was  it  losing  money?  A 
multitude  of  reasons,  and  from 
your  own  experience  you  can 
name  many  of  them,  chiefly  that 
costs  were  rising  more  rapidly 
than  could  be  met  by  raising  ad¬ 
vertising  and  subscription  rates. 
The  paper  went  to  10^  a  copy 
in  1964.  Currently  circulation  is 
on  a  decided  upswing.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  now  also  doing  well  in 
both  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing. 

To  trace  the  change  in  pic¬ 
ture  from  red  to  black  was  the 
subject  of  a  conference  the 
other  day  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Payne  in  the  Time  &  Life  Build¬ 
ing. 

“Newspapers,  like  many  an¬ 
other  business  in  these  days  of 


rapid  change,  are  often  in  dire 
need  of  a  thorough  administra¬ 
tive  reorganization,”  Mr.  Payne 
commented  at  the  start.  “Per¬ 
haps  newspapers  are  particular¬ 
ly  prone  to  what  might  be  called 
‘under-management’.  They  are 
mostly  family  owned  and  edi¬ 
torially  oriented.  Management 
tools,  while  available  are  not  al¬ 
ways  put  to  work  or  kept  work¬ 
ing. 

“The  owners  are  often,  and, 
fortunately  for  the  public,  not 
so  much  business  men  as  they 
are  ])ublic  servants  concerned 
with  their  communities,  or  a 
cause.  They  have  a  definite  call¬ 
ing  to  advance  their  cause  and 
the  place  in  which  their  paper 
is  ])ublished.  They  generally  con¬ 
sider  the  two  —  cause  and  place 
— ■  closely  related. 

PcH'ketbook  Power 

“To  reverse  a  down  trend, 
what  is  most  likely  needed  first 
of  all  is  a  lealization  that  to  ac¬ 
complish  public  ser\’ice  requires 
pocketbook  powei’.  Business  and 
editorial  policies  must  be  coor¬ 
dinated  to  produce  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  human  relations  needed  for 
the  team  play  vital  for  growth. 

“Then  the  first  step  is  to  take 
an  over-all  look  at  the  whole 
operation  and  set  objectives  and 
plan  how  to  reach  them. 

“What  are  we  in  business 
for?  seems  a  simple  enough 
question.  But  I  wonder  if  it  is 
asked  often  enough  by  news¬ 
papermen  whose  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  to  ask  questions.  Then 
the  answers  must  be  set  down 
in  order  that  they  can  be  under¬ 
stood  and  followed.  Of  course, 
the  answers  must  relate  to  both 
business  and  editorial  objec¬ 
tives. 

“Have  you  placed  the  right 
people  in  the  right  jobs  to  reach 
the  objectives  you  have  set?  is 
the  natural  follow-up  question. 
Quite  often  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  as  objective  as  it 
should  be  in  the  selection  of 
l)eople.  Managers  fill  jobs  hap¬ 
hazardly  without  determining  in 
advance  exactly  what  job  each 
employe  is  supposed  to  do,  and 
carefully  analyzing  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  are  equipped 
to  do  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Finally,  they  fail  to  utilize  fully 
the  human  resources  at  their 
command  by  not  giving  per- 
.sonnel  the  frequent  and  regular 
review  required.” 

Mr.  Payne  described  in  detail, 
some  of  it  off  the  record,  what 
his  consulting  company  did 
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for  the  newspaper  in  question 
when  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  parent  company  assigned 
the  task  to  them. 

A  planning  committee  was 
named,  srith  the  manager  of  the 
l)aper  chairman.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  13  j)eople  repre¬ 
senting  all  departments  of  the 
paper,  an  executive  from  the 
parent  company,  and  repre.sent- 
atives  of  the  management  firm. 
The  committee  met  once  a  week. 

To  start  off  this  committee 
was  presented  with  what  the 
board  of  directors  had  deter¬ 
mined  was  the  answer  to  the 
(juestion,  “What  are  we  in  busi¬ 
ness  for?”  Objectives  were  list¬ 
ed  and  defined.  Discussion  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  organizational 
structure  needed  to  meet  them. 

Clear  Lines 

“There  must  be  clear  lines  of 
responsibility,”  Mr.  Payne  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  this  case,  the  gener¬ 
al  manager  was  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  meeting  both  the  short 
and  long  term  business,  finan¬ 
cial  and  oiganizational  objec¬ 
tives  set.  It  was  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  approve  ))olicies,  plans 
and  budgets. 

“Each  department  head  was 
put  to  work  to  set  up  and  put 
down  in  writing  i)olicies  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  objective  set, 
also  to  handle  plans  and  bud¬ 
gets.  It  was  agreed  that  job 
descriptions  should  be  given  to 
each  required  departmental 
function. 

“For  control,  budgets  were 
forecast  for  12  months  ahead, 
broken  down  by  months.  There 
were  detailed  operating  statis¬ 
tics  to  show  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  against  what  was 
planned.  Monthly  comparisons 
were  available  in  figures  of  ac¬ 
tual  sales,  expenses  and  earn¬ 
ings.  Monthly  financial  state¬ 
ments  shows  profit  and  loss  as 
well  as  the  balance  sheet.” 

Mr.  Payne  said  that  the  i)a- 
per’s  entire  personnel  was  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  job  descriptions.  It  was 
found  that  the  editor  was  being 
expected  to  do  too  much.  His 
title  and  functions  were  changed. 
He  was  made  editor-in-chief. 
His  responsibility  was  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  editorial  policy  as  it  had 
been  formulated  by  the  editorial 
board  and  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Under  the  editor-in-chief  a 
new  editor  was  appointed  whose 
task  was  to  administer  and  coor¬ 
dinate  editorial  and  news  poli¬ 
cies  specifically.  He  planned 
with  the  managing  editor  news 
coverage,  personnel  assign¬ 
ments,  general  supervision  of 
the  news  staff  and  the  display 
of  news. 

On  business  management  of 
the  editorial  department  he  re¬ 


Bruce  Payne 


ported  directly  to  the  general 
manager.  He  was  also  charged 
with  keeping  the  manager  in¬ 
formed  on  editorial  jrlans  and 
content  useful  in  assisting  pro¬ 
motion,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  to  meet  their 
objectives. 

New  Formal  Adopted 

The  managing  editor  was  as¬ 
signed  coordination  and  super¬ 
vision  of  all  staff  in  the  news 
and  feature  departments,  super¬ 
vision  of  makeup,  with  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  the  front  page. 
On  recommendation  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  committee  a  new  format 
for  the  paper  was  adopteil.  It 
made  the  paper  easier  to  read 
than  it  had  been  before. 

To  get  the  right  people  into 
positions  in  all  departments  it 
was  agreed  to  review  the  gen¬ 
eral  salary'  structure.  Fair  wage 
and  salary  schedules  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  pay  pattern 
of  the  local  area.  Each  job  was 
provided  with  financial  incen¬ 
tives  commensurate  with  re¬ 
sults  achieved.  Salary  increases 
were  continually  tied  into  per¬ 
formance  by  a  merit  plan.  Work 
was  reviewed  each  year.  Based 
on  merit  ratings,  salaries  could 
increase  as  much  as  5%  a  year 
or  25%  over  a  five-year  i)eriod. 

Mr.  Payne  cited  as  a  specific 
instance  a  man  of  executive 
grade  receiving  $10,000  a  year 
when  the  plan  was  started.  In 
seven  steps  he  could  move  up 
to  $13,500  or  a  35%  increase. 

Every  position  was  given  sev¬ 
en  steps  for  increases.  Each  one 
was  reviewed  each  year.  Of 
course,  not  all  are  entitled  to  an 
increase.  Every  department 
head  does  the  actual  merit  rat¬ 
ing  following  a  basic  plan 
agreed  upon  by  the  salary  re¬ 
view  committee.  The  general 
manager  must  give  his  final 
approval. 

Mr.  Payne  .said  the  selection 
and  merit  rating  sy. stems  must 
be  tailored  for  each  different 
organization.  It  is  a  mistake,  he 
said,  to  think  that  any  such  plan 
(Continued  on  paye  64) 
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SWEDISH  SUBSIDY 


$5,000,000  Press 
Grant  is  Proposed 


By  Freileric  Fleisher 

Stockholm 

To  remedy  some  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  problems  a  number  of  Swe¬ 
den’s  daily  newspapers  are 
facinjf,  a  Swedish  pov’ernment 
commission  has  proposed  an  an¬ 
nual  press  subsidy  of  25  million 
crowns  ($5,000,000)  to  be  di¬ 
vided  amonp:  political  parties 
represented  in  Sweden’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  votes  they  received  at  the  last 
national  elections. 

This  means  that  Conserva¬ 
tives,  who  picked  up  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  vote,  will  re¬ 
ceive  $770,000;  Liberals,  $878,- 
500;  the  Agrarian  Center  Party, 
$687,500. 

The  ruling  Social  Democrats, 
supported  by  over  48  percent  of 
the  voters,  will  get  $2,417,500. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 
Communists,  supported  by  less 
than  five  percent  of  voters,  will 
receive  only  $246,500. 

The  government  commission 
was  appointed  more  than  a  year 
ago  to  anal>'ze  the  state  of  the 
Swedish  press,  to  suggest  ways 
of  strengthening  it  in  its  fight 
for  survival.  Since  the  war,  more 
than  35  percent  of  newspapers 
here  have  ceased  publication. 

Swedes  are  still  avid  news¬ 
paper  readers  (they  average  m 
newspapers  per  household),  but 
the  number  of  one-newspaper 
areas  is  increasing  rapidly.  In 
fact  areas  with  more  than  one 
daily  have  become  rare. 

Liberal  Strength 

At  the  present  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  government  commis¬ 
sion  reported — perhaps  some¬ 
what  overly  pessimistically — 
Sweden  would  only  have  one- 
newspaper  towns  outside  of 
Stocldiolm,  (Jothenburg  and 
Malmoe  by  1970.  Such  a  pros¬ 
pect  worries  influential  Swedes. 
They  fear  citizens  will  be 
limited  to  views  voiced  by  one 
local  newspaper.  All  radio  and 
tv  is  non-commercial  and  govern¬ 
ment  regulated  and  commen¬ 
taries  are  aimed  at  being  infor¬ 
mative  and  neutral — especially 
on  domestic  issues  which  can 
easily  set  off  an  uproar  of  com¬ 
plaints. 

Although  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  have  more  than  48  percent 
of  the  vote,  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  population  reads  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  to  this  party. 
The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  less  than  18  percent  of  the 


voters  but  more  than  45  jiercent 
of  the  iKipulation,  reads  news¬ 
papers  with  Liberal  sympathies. 

Conservativ’e  and  Liberal 
parties  have  a  greater  share  of 
the  nation’s  newspaper  readers 
than  its  voters,  while  the  Social 
Democrats,  the  Communists  and 
the  Agrarians  have  a  smaller 
share  of  the  readers  than  the 
voters. 

The  disproportion  has  appar¬ 
ently  worried  Social  Democrats 
more  than  Agrarians  and  Com¬ 
munists  who  rely  less  on  the 
impact  of  the  press  on  potential 
voters.  However,  the  Agrarian 
Center  and  the  Communist 
parties  are  willing  to  back  the 
proposal  of  the  government  com¬ 
mission  as  it  will  provide  them 
with  considerably  more  cash 
than  they  previously  allocated 
to  newspaper  .subsidies. 

The  Social  Democrats  obvio- 
ousl>’  feel  they  have  lost  more 
than  their  share  of  money  on 
newspapers.  During  the  past 
decade,  political  parties  here 
have  parted  with  $18,000,000 
in  newspaper  subsidies.  The 
Social  Democrats  alone  put  up 
$13,400,000. 

Money  Making  Dominance 

Moreover,  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  are  heavdly  dependent  on 
the  sizable  contributions  they 
receiv’e  from  Sweden’s  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  Trade  Unions,  which 
bought  two  Stockholm  dailies — 
the  morning  Stockholm-Tidnin- 
gen,  and  the  evening  tabloid, 
Aftonhlddet  —  from  Torsten 
Kreuger,  brother  of  the  well- 
known  match  king.  The  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  in  1956  for 
$5,000,000.  At  that  time  both 
dailies  were  running  in  the  red, 
Aftonbladet  reached  the  break¬ 
even  point  two  years  later. 
Stockholms-Tidningen,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  running  at 
an  estimated  annual  loss  of  close 
on  $3,000,000. 

Since  Aftonbladet  became 
union-owned,  its  circulation  in¬ 
creased  from  about  175,000  daily 
to  279,392.  Stockholms-Tidnin¬ 
gen,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped 
from  about  175,000  to  145,660 
daily. 

The  report  of  the  government 
commission  clearly  indicates  the 
difference  between  profitable 
and  unprofitable  newspapers  is 
not  reflected  in  the  circulation 
figures  but  in  relative  strength 
of  a  newspaper  within  its  mar¬ 


ket  area.  As  long  as  a  news¬ 
paper  dominates  its  market  it 
has  a  good  chance  of  making 
money. 

The  commission  dt'cided  to 
propose  the  granting  of  subsidies 
to  the  ])olitical  parties  to  help 
support  newsjiapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  liecause  it  considered  this 
to  lie  the  most  satisfactory  or, 
more  correctly,  the  h-a.st  unsatis¬ 
factory  measure.  It  felt  that 
such  measures  as  special  tax 
deductions,  ))rogr«'ssive  taxation 
of  advertising,  increa.sed  sub¬ 
sidies  to  cut  down  the  distribu¬ 
tion  co.sts,  increased  government 
advertising  and  direct  subsidies 
to  individual  newspapers  were 
among  even  less-.satisfactory 
alternatives. 

In  its  report,  the  commission 
.state<l  that  such  measures  would 
help  the  profitable  newspapers 
as  much  or  even  more  than  they 
would  solve  the  problems  of 
tho.se  that  were  unable  to  break 
ev’en.  It  also  felt  that  establish¬ 
ing  a  government  body  to  grant 
subsidies  would  lead  to  con¬ 
siderable  discontentment  and 
accusations  of  unfair  treatment. 

The  five-man  government  com¬ 
mission  was  made  up  of  one 
member  of  the  Conservative, 
Liberal  and  Center  parties  and 
two  Social  Democrats — one  of 
whom  acted  as  chairman.  The 
report  only  received  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  two 
Social  Democrats. 

Unlike  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Liberals  who  can  rely  on 
the  contributions  of  business  and 
industry  and  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  who  are  supported  by  the 
trade  unions,  the  Center  party 
has  less  efficient  means  of  col¬ 
lecting  funds  for  its  activities. 
With  this  in  mind,  its  commis¬ 
sion  member  wanted  the  political 
parties  to  be  free  to  use  the  sub¬ 
sidies  in  whatever  way  they 
wanted. 

Conser^’ativ’e  and  Liberal 
members  of  the  commission 
argued  that  it  is  absurd  that 
the  Communists  who  run  only 
one  daily  newspaper  (circula¬ 
tion:  3,400)  should  receive  more 
than  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
Liberals  whose  affiliated  news¬ 
papers  have  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  two  million 
copies.  They  felt  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  pay  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  daily  radio  and  tv 
programs  and  lists  of  the  win¬ 
ning  numbers  in  the  government 
lotteries. 

Independent  Opposition 

Nearly  all  of  Sweden’s  priv¬ 
ately-owned  newspapers  have 
complained  about  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  proposal.  The  headline 
“Stockholm-Tidningen  Paid  for 
Through  Taxation,”  reflected 
many  independent  newspaper 
v'iews.  Their  argument  was:  “If 
subsidies  are  to  be  granted  to 


newspapers  through  political 
liarties  the  jiress  will  In't’orne 
increasingly  less  independent 
and  more  the  voice  of  the 
liarties.” 

Of  Sweden’s  134  newspapers 
alx)ut  :i0  lack  an  affiliation  with 
a  jiarty  rejiresented  in  Sweden’s 
parliament.  Mo.st  claim  to  lx* 
politically  independent  and  a 
few  express  the  opinions  of  syn- 
dicali.sts,  religious  groups,  op¬ 
ponents  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
advocates  of  disarmament.  None 
of  these  would  l)e  eligible  for 
subsidies. 

In  reply  to  criticism.  Social 
Democrats  on  the  commission 
have  .said  that  it  is  a  gross  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  claim  that  the 
proposed  25  million  crowns  .sub¬ 
sidy  would  effect  a  nearly  bil¬ 
lion  crown  market.  They  .say  the 
sum  is  not  large  enough  to  make 
jirofitable  newspapers  feel  com- 
peled  to  line  up  with  a  ])olitical 
party.  The  opponents  retorted 
that  once  you  hav'e  established 
a  princijile,  you  can  more  easily 
increase  the  size  of  subsidies. 

Guided  by  a  principle  that 
claims  that  subsidizing  weak 
elements,  which  are  worthwhile 
to  the  .society,  gives  citizens  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  the 
Social  Democrats  .stressed  that 
newspapers  with  party  or  un¬ 
ion  affiliations  often  criticized 
their  own  groups. 

The  government  commission 
also  advocated  that  political 
jiarties  be  allowed  to  hold  the 
funds  received  for  a  maximum 
of  three  years.  By  investing 
larger  sums,  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  revamp  a  newspaper,  or 
even  start  a  new  journal.  This 
suggestion  was  opposed,  the  ar¬ 
gument  being  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  supposed  to  suggest 
ways  of  helping  existing  news- 
jiapers  from  bankruptcy  —  not 
to  provide  means  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties  to  launch  “publicity 
organs.” 

Despite  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  subsidized  newspapers,  ob- 
serv'ers  here  believe  that  a  plan 
— somewhat  different  from  the 
present  proposal — ^will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  and  approved  by  Par¬ 
liament  during  the  fall  or  the 
spring. 

Obituary  Notice, 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Under  the  heading,  “Obitu¬ 
ary,”  the  weekly  New  Jersey 
Courier  reported  the  death  of 
its  Sunday  edition  after  five 
months  of  publication.  Robert 
O.  Goodwin,  editor,  gave  “eco¬ 
nomic  reasons”  as  the  cause  of 
death  of  an  experiment.  He  said 
the  addition  of  a  comics  section 
in  July  was  futile.  The  news 
item  concluded:  “Services  were 
private  and  at  the  convenience 
of  the  family.” 
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C  &  W  Buyer  Active 
On  Newspaper  Ads 


M'ACE  BUYER 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  tradi¬ 
tional  buyer  of  newspaper  space, 
is  considering  advertising  |)Ians 
for  1966,  when  the  firm  will  ob¬ 
serve  its  125th  anniversary. 

Probably  about  60  Sunday 
newspapers  in  .‘M  major  markets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  on  the  schedule  for 
weekly  insertions  during  the 
heavy  foreign  travel  .season 
from  Januarj’  through  April. 
This  year  the  Cook  travel  sea¬ 
son  campaign  consisted  of  ads 
ranging  from  200  to  500  lines. 
The  plan  under  consideration 
calls  for  slightly  larger  space 
next  year,  according  to  James 
L.  Cunningham,  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  manager. 

20  in  Department 

Buying  for  this  client,  as  he 
was  this  year,  will  be  J.  Joseph 
Larsen,  media  buyer  at  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh.  Mr.  Larsen 


Inquiry  This  Fall 
Into  Cooperative 
Ad  Funds  Unlikely 

Washington 

A  full-scale  investigation  this 
fall  into  volume  discounts 
granted  to  bigger  advertisers  is 
unlikely.  The  inquiry  would  be 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Anti¬ 
trust  Subcommittee,  of  which 
Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D-Mich.)  is 
chairman. 

Some  small  advertisers  feel 
they  are  squeezed  out  of  prime 
time  on  television  and  preferred 
space  in  publications.  There  has 
l»een  speculation  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  would  invite  large- 
scale  time  and  space  buyers  to 
testify,  along  with  executives 
from  tv  networks,  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

•  But  a  check  of  key  subcommit¬ 
tee  personnel  leaves  the  valid 
impression  that  a  full-scale  in¬ 
vestigation  is  nowhere  near  the 
working  stage. 

Subcommittee  sources  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  ( Senate  Minor¬ 
ity  Leader  Everett  Dirksen  is 
the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  subcommittee)  report 
there  has  been  a  “preliminary 
look  into”  the  matter  during 
this  session  of  Congress  but  that 
k  this  constitutes  nothing  more 
than  a  “look-in”  at  this  stage 
and  falls  far  short  of  any  anti¬ 
cipated  wide  probe. 


is  one  of  20  buyers  in  the  media 
department  headed  by  Newman 
P’.  McEroy,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  B.  White,  di¬ 
rector  of  media  services.  Lou 
Crossin  and  Frank  McDonald, 
group  media  directors,  and 
Robert  Palmer,  director  of  tv 
programming,  complete  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel  of  the  media 
division. 

Besides  sen’ing  the  travel 
agency,  Mr.  Larsen  so  far  this 
year  also  scheduled  one  of  the 
largest  sustained  newspaper 
campaigns  ever  placed  by  Sun¬ 
shine  Biscuits,  Inc.  A  list  of  280 
newspapers  was  used  on  food 
days  once  a  month  from  Jan¬ 
uary  through  the  entire  winter, 
spring  and  summer  months. 
Sunshine’s  Thin  Crispy  Crack¬ 
ers  were  promoted.  Of  the  total 
on  the  list  about  100  major  pa¬ 
pers  carried  1000-line  copy, 
while  600-line  space  was  bought 
for  the  smaller  papers.  Sunshine 
is  now  making  its  plans  for 
1966.  The  buyer  will  be  Octavio 
Gutierrez. 

Both  in  this  country  and  in¬ 
ternationally,  Mr.  Larsen  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  buy  newspaper  space 
for  the  Johns-Manville  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Local  dealers  are  support¬ 
ed  in  the  early  fall  and  early 
spring  building  seasons  with 
newspaper  ads  to  promote  the 
Johns-Manville  ceiling  tile, 
flooring,  household  foil-faced  in¬ 
sulation  and  other  similar  prod¬ 
ucts.  Up  to  1, 000-1  ines  space  is 
bought.  Most  of  the  J-M  ads  go 
in  industrial  and  trade  papers. 

In  Test  Markets 

Mr.  Larsen  also  does  the  buy¬ 
ing  for  the  Whitehall  Labora¬ 
tories  division  of  American 
Home  Products.  Medithane,  a 
new  product,  is  currently  in  test 
markets.  Promotion  of  it  is 
based  on  national  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  if  the  tests  prove  out, 
he  said.  A  possible  campaign 
would  feature  75-line  copy 
placed  in  high  frequency  in  a 
sizeable  list  of  newspapers,  he 
said.  He  would  not  tell  in  which 
markets  the  products  were  be¬ 
ing  tested. 

Mr.  Larsen  uses  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Abstracts  of  the  United 
States  published  by  the  federal 
government  to  pick  test  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  selected  to  be 
representative  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Larsen,  there  are 
many  cities  throughout  the 
country  that  meet  the  required 


Linage  Leaders . 

1965 

Morning 


Lot  Anqalki  Timet  .  33,641,834 

Wathinqton  Pott  .  28,044,042 

Miami  Herald  .  27,722,178 

Chicago  Tribune  .  24,247,735 

San  Jote  Mercury  .  21,464,331 

New  Orleant  Timet-Picayune  . .  20,650,214 

Phoenix  Republic  .  14,846,565 

New  York  Timet  .  14,662,712 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  18,545,457 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  18,367,663 


Evening 

Houtton  Chronicle .  21,741,342 

San  Jote  Newt  .  21,442,451 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  21,108,102 

Detroit  Newt  .  21,012,382 

Cleveland  Prett  .  20,644,243 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  14,852,163 

Montreal  Star  .  14,325,844 

Wathington  Star  .  18,420,846 

Montreal  La  Pretie  .  18,876,488 

Dallat  Timet-Herald  .  18,875,765 


Sunday 

Lot  Angelei  Timet  .  22,647,671 

New  York  Timet  .  21,032,478 

Chicago  Tribune .  11,444,135 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,505,745 

New  York  Newt  .  11,468,237 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  11,124,402 

Miami  Herald  .  10,507,375 

Botton  Globe  .  10,372,623 

Wathington  Pott .  10,341,686 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  10,184,881 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totalt 

Lot  Angelet  Timet  MS  .  56,334,505 

New  York  Timet  MS .  40,644,740 

Wathington  Pott  MS .  38,410,728 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  38,224,553 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  36,146,870 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  32,613,847 

Detroit  Newt  ES  .  30,147,037 

Houtton  Chronicle  ES .  30,058,327 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  28,735,838 
Columbui  Ditpatch  ES .  27,844,242 


criteria.  Some  are  also  picked 
for  their  regional  characteris¬ 
tics,  he  said.  Among  the  crite¬ 
ria  for  a  nationally  typical  mar¬ 
ket  are  an  average  age  of  29.5, 
medium  income  of  $5,600,  and 
per  cent  of  population  non-white 
of  11.24%. 

As  an  aid  to  help  him  select 
test  markets,  Mr.  Larsen  said  he 
had  his  attention  called  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market 
Guide  by  a  representative  of 
the  Tokyo  Nihon  Keizai  Shim- 
bun,  who  commented  on  the 
wealth  of  information  this  pub¬ 
lication  contains.  He  has  a  copy 
of  the  latest  edition. 

Mr.  Larsen  endeavors  to  keep 
an  “open  door”  policy  in  seeing 
newspaper  representatives.  He 
schedules  an  average  of  two  ap¬ 
pointments  a  day,  but  often  sees 
more  than  that. 

“Newspapers  are  a  dynamic 
medium,”  he  said.  “Because  they 
are  so  active,  changes  of  im¬ 
portance  to  advertisers  fre¬ 
quently  occur.  Certain  editorial 
activities  might  swing  circula¬ 
tion  in  a  direction  that  would 


.  First  7  Months 

1964 

Morning 


Lot  Angalat  Timai  .  31,600,422 

Miami  Htrald  .  26,748,471 

Wathington  Pott  .  24,462,883 

Chicago  Tribuna .  23,348,432 

San  Jota  Marcury  .  20,004,223 

Phoanix  Republic  .  14,556,742 

New  Orleant  Timet-Picayune  ..  14,214,431 

New  York  Timet  .  18,284,553 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  17,846,054 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  17,841,784 


Evening 

Houtton  Chronicle  .  21,135,464 

San  Jote  Newt  ..  20,144,583 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  14,804,346 

Phoanix  Gazette  .  14,544,702 

Cleveland  Prett  .  .  14,343,584 

Montreal  Star  .  18,224,356 

Fort  Lauderdale  Newt  .  17,441,674 

Wathington  Star  .  17,431,180 

Denver  Pott  .  17,842,845 

Detroit  Newt  .  17,866,045 


Sunday 

Lot  Angela!  Timet  .  20,353,582 

New  York  Timet  . .  .  14,474,403 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,280,155 

New  York  Newt  .  11,034,737 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  10,633,108 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  10,476,350 

Baltimore  Sun  .  10,360,405 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  10,335,751 

Miami  Herald  .  I0,l34,4ri 

Wathington  Pott  .  4,181,844 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totalt 

Lot  Angelet  Timet  MS .  51,454,504 

New  York  Timet  MS  .  37,764,456 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  36,432,848 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  34,624,087 

Wathington  Pott  MS  .  34,144,777 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  30,442,454 

Houtton  Chronicle  ES  .  24,104,042 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ....  28,181,810 

Phoanix  Republic  MS .  26,248,611 

San  Jote  Mercury  i  Mercury. 

Newt  MS  .  26,020,311 


be  highly  favorable  to  our  cli¬ 
ents.  If  we  are  advised,  we  try 
to  take  advantage  of  such 
.shifts. 

“Representatives  are  also 
helpful  in  arranging  merchan¬ 
dising  programs  with  their  re¬ 
spective  newspapers  that  often 
benefit  our  clients  a  great  deal.” 

Mr.  Larsen  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  space  buyer  for  C&W  is 
concerned  with  every  country  in 
the  free  world,  he  said.  He  buys 
both  domestic  media  in  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  also  inter¬ 
national  media  that  cover  many 
different  countries. 

Starting  work  in  1960  as  a 
media  analyst  for  Geyer,  Morey, 
Ballard,  Inc.,  Mr.  Larsen  contin¬ 
ued  his  higher  education  at 
night  at  New  York  University. 
He  received  his  BS  degree  in 
1963.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago 
he  joined  the  media  department 
at  C&W  where  he  participates 
in  the  continuing  training  in  all 
media  buying  which  the  agency 
gives  its  staff.  Today  he  himself 
is  helping  to  train  others  in 
buying  time  and  space. 


Source:  Media  Recordt,  Inc. 
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TAX  CUT  EXPLAINED— Mrs.  Es¬ 
ther  Peterson,  the  President's  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  for  consumer  affairs, 
looks  over  an  information  adver¬ 
tisement  explaining  the  excise  tax 
cut  prior  to  a  press  conference 
in  Washington.  Also  looking  at 
the  ad,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
are  (from  left)  Ray  Mack,  business 


manager  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News;  John  W.  Sweeterman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post; 
John  H.  KaufFmann,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Star;  and 
Jack  Kauffman,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  The  ad  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  hundreds  of  newspapers 
as  a  public  service. 


Men’s  Toiletries  Ads 
Go  into  Key  Markets 

Large-.space  newspaper  ads 
will  help  introduce  the  Las 
Vegas  line  of  men’s  toiletries  in 
key  markets  during  September, 
it  is  announced  by  Milton  D. 
Thalberg,  president  of  Thalberg 
International  Ltd.,  New  York, 
distributors  of  the  products. 

New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia  will  be 
the  first  cities  in  which  ads 
ranging  from  450  lines  to  half¬ 
page  will  appear.  Additional 
cities  will  be  added  to  the  sched¬ 
ule  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  as  distribution  of  the  Las 
Vegas  line  spreads. 

• 

Sentinel  Reports 
Ailvertining  Gain 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
registered  an  ad  gain  of  28.5% 
in  July,  representing  an  increase 
of  nearly  200,000  lines  for  the 
month.  This  was  the  first  time 
since  the  Sentinel  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Journal  Company 
that  its  advertising  gains  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  Journal. 

The  Journal’s  increase  was 
160,000  lines  in  July,  represent¬ 
ing  a  7.5%  gain  on  the  daily 
paper  and  a  slight  loss  on  the 
Sunday. 

Of  the  total  Sentinel  gain, 
over  152,000  lines  was  in  retail 
and  57,000  lines  in  classified. 
National  linage  in  the  Sentinel 
showed  a  12,000  line  loss. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of 
1965,  the  Sentinel  has  gained 
approximately  1.1  million  lines 
for  a  21%  increase  over  1964. 


Ad  Study  Aid 
Plan  Adopted 
In  California 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

An  advertising  scholarship 
program  was  launched  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  when  directors 
accepted  a  $500  gift  for  the  first 
such  award. 

Advertising’s  addition  to  the 
developing  student  assistance 
program  will  continue  annually, 
it  was  announced.  A  second 
$500  scholarship  is  expected  to 
be  made  available  for  the  com¬ 
ing  college  year. 

Two  memorial  scholarship 
funds  for  journalism  students 
already  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  CNPA’s  journalism,  edu¬ 
cation  and  scholarship  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Harry  Green, 
general  manager,  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers.  These  are 
the  John  B.  Long  fund  for 
young  men  and  the  Edith  R. 
Allan  fund  for  women  journal¬ 
ism  students. 

Howard  H.  Hays,  Riverside 
Press  -  Enterprise,  announced 
progress  in  the  development  of 
a  plan  for  seminars  on  Univer¬ 


sity  of  CalifoiTiia  campuses,  A 
seminar  on  managerial  tech¬ 
niques  is  expected  to  start  this 
program  early  next  year  at  Los 
.\ngeles. 

Jack  Craemer,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  record  high  in 
daily  newspaper  members  of 
122.  Membership  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  now  totals  607,  greatest 
since  August,  1962. 

Schuuss  Succeeds  Reddick 

Carl  W.  Schooss,  publisher. 
Palm  Spring  Desert  Sun  and 
chairman  of  the  association’s 
1966  convention,  was  elected  a 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  which 
developed  when  Ben  Reddick 
sold  his  newspapers. 

A  new  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  was  adopted.  This  provides 
two  assistants  to  the  general 
manager,  Ben  D.  Martin.  These 
provide  for  a  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  executive  and  an  adminis¬ 
tration  officer.  Both  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  and  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

Cliff  Blackburn,  editor,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publisher,  was  named  to 
the  administtative  post  at  the 
Los  Angeles  office.  'The  special¬ 
ist  in  legislative  work  at  the 
state  capitol  will  be  named 
later. 


BoA  Finds 
Toy  Buying 
Adult  Game 

Buying  toys  is  a  game  foi* 
adults. 

According  to  a  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANP.4,  study  of  adult 
toy  buyers,  less  than  half  of 
them  had  bought  a  toy  that  the 
child  had  asked  for.  Less  than 
30  per  cent  admitted  to  having 
bought  a  toy  that  the  child  had 
requested. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
study  involved  adult  toy  buyers 
of  toys  costing  more  than  $1.50. 
They  were  questioned  about 
their  last  purchase  of  such  a  toy 
within  the  last  three  months. 
The  main  object  of  the  study 
was  to  investigate  the  relative 
influence  of  the  child  on  the 
purchase  decision  of  a  toy, 

“Toys  that  are  costly  tend 
to  be  selected  as  adult  de¬ 
cisions,’’  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  vice- 
president,  Marketing  Planning 
and  Research,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  noted.  “The  child  may 
set  the  stage  by  asking  for  cer¬ 
tain  things,  but  the  adult  tends 
to  the  decision  from  among  the 
suggestions  he  gets  from  the 
child  or  other  sources.  In  many 
cases  toys  are  impulse  pur¬ 
chases,  especially  by  men.” 

The  adult  veto  power  was 
clearly  expressed  in  the  study. 
Seven  out  of  ten  of  the  parents 
said  they  had  refused  to  get 
toys  their  children  had  re¬ 
quested. 

The  Bureau  study  also  probed 
the  media  behavior  of  the  adult 
toy  buyers.  Six  out  of  10  male 
parents  and  more  than  half  of 
all  the  female  parents  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  top  ten  chil¬ 
dren’s  tv  programs  in  the  re¬ 
search  area  during  ‘the  last 
week’. 

“Toy  advertisers  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  focus  their  effort  on 
reaching  children  almost  en¬ 
tirely  through  children’s  tv  pro¬ 
grams,”  Dr.  Bogart  noted.  “The 
evidence  is  that  the  children’s 
shows  are  exposed  to  a  very 
small  degree  to  the  adults  who 
do  the  buying.  Even  parents  pay 
remarkably  little  attention  to 
the  programs  their  children 
watch.” 

“This  situation  should  be  of 
interest  to  toy  advertisers  who, 
by  and  large,  are  directing 
themselves  to  children  on  the 
assumption  that  they  pressure 
adults  into  a  purchasing  de¬ 
cision.  In  many  cases,  the  adults 
are  not  receiving  this  pressure 
and  when  they  do,  they  often 
resist  it.” 
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PROMOTION 

Ad  Catalog  Lists 
Hundreds  of  Uses 


By  George  Wilt 

Newspapers  have  a  variety  of 
thingfs  to  sell  to  advertisers,  and 
offer  them  at  a  variety  of  prices. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  have  cata¬ 
loged  the  many  ways  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  use  newspaper 
space  and  presented  them  all  in 
a  60-page,  four-color,  spiral- 
bound  booklet. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating 
the  various  ways  to  use  the 
newspaper  and  telling  how 
much  each  costs,  the  unique 
catalogue  provides  ideas  rang¬ 
ing  from  classified  advertising 
to  full-color  preprinted  sections 
and  the  use  of  foil  or  wax  paper 
inserts. 

According  to  Jewell  Green¬ 
wood,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  booklet  was  designed 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  new 
equal  rop-rate  plan  which  went 
into  effect  on  August  1.  The 
catchy  title  of  the  book,  hand- 
lettered  on  the  cover  to  look 
like  a  billboard  on  a  brick  wall, 
is  “Newspaper  Advertising 
Space  for  Sale — $3.00  and  up.” 


Here’s  a  new  study  to 
help  you  select  the 


BEST  OF  THE  TOP 


Pocket-size  reference  dem¬ 
onstrates  new  adaptable 
techniques  in  market  evalu¬ 
ation.  Six  months  in  prepa¬ 
ration  —  yours  free!  Write: 
William  Scrivner 
MADISON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P  0.  Box  989  .  Madison,  Wis.  53701 
Represented  by:  Jann  8,  Kelley.  Inc. 


The  book,  which  promotion 
director  Warren  Abrams  de¬ 
scribes  as  “almost  a  Sears-Roe- 
buck  catalogue,”  is  divided  into 
seven  sections,  tabled  for  easy 
reference. 

The  section  on  rop  space 
shows  full-page  ads,  in  both 
color  and  black-and-white.  Com¬ 
plete  rates  are  shown  in  this, 
as  w’ell  as  all  other,  sections,  for 
Morning,  evening,  combination, 
and  Sunday.  Dummy  thumb¬ 
nail  size  miniature  pages  show 
various  segments  of  rop  adver¬ 
tising;  half-page  and  750-line, 
with  four  different  shapes  for 
each,  and  copy  below  gives  exact 
mechanical  requirements  along 
with  rates.  Larger  illustrations 
show  examples  of  how  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  used  each  size. 
Additional  information  is  sup¬ 
plied  on  “small  display  space, 
odd-ball  small  space  shapes, 
such  as  comic  sports,  and  finan¬ 
cial  page  ‘strips,’  classified 
space,  split  runs,  and  other 
uses.” 

Section  Describes  Inserts 

A  complete  section  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue  is  devoted  to  Specta- 
color,  Hi-Fi,  and  other  page  in¬ 
serts,  with  full-color  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Another  chapter  deals  with 
“Sections  —  rop  and  preprint¬ 
ed,”  including  sections  on  both 
white  and  colored  stock,  sections 
preprinted  by  the  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  supplied  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  All  are  illustrated  in  full 
color. 

Various  uses  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  Magazine,  a  Sunday 
supplement  printed  by  rotogra¬ 
vure  are  detailed,  including 


PARK 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


news  features 
with  your 

150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.10038 


standard  units,  pull-out  sec¬ 
tions,  blockbusters,  junior  block¬ 
busters  and  split  runs.  Each  is 
illustrated  with  a  miniature 
spot-color  line  drawing  showing 
the  variety  of  ad  shapes. 

A  one-page  section  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue  shows  similar  informa¬ 
tion  on  standard  units  of  Sun¬ 
day  comics  advertising  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  shapes. 

The  sixth  section,  called 
“Promotion  Plus,”  tells  adver¬ 
tisers  how'  to  get  more  for  their 
dollars,  by  reinvesting  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  saved  through  the 
new  rate  plan  which  went  into 
effect  with  the  change  to  six- 
column  format.  Rwommended 
promotions  include  dealer  list¬ 
ings,  use  of  color,  teaser  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  additional  expo¬ 
sures  by  added  insertions. 

The  final  section  outlines  the 
“Equal  rates  for  all  advertis¬ 
ers”  system,  wdth  savings  up 
to  41  percent  from  old  rates  for 
national  advertisers. 

“This  booklet  surprised  us,” 
said  Mr.  Greenwood.  “It  is  the 
first  time  we’ve  ever  pulled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place  all  of  the 
different  ways  a  newspaper  can 
be  used.  There  are  over  75  basic 
ideas  here,  and  the  variations 
on  these  themes  will  go  into 
the  hundreds.  We’re  so  close  to 
our  product  that  we’d  never  be¬ 
fore  fully  realized  the  variety 
of  opportunities  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  to  offer.” 

*  It  9^ 

DATA— The  Nashua  (N.  H.) 
Telegraph  has  released  a  bro¬ 
chure  of  market  information, 
including  charts  showing  mar¬ 
ket  coverage.  Key  retail  chain 
outlets  and  strong  independent 
stores  are  listed,  plus  major 
local  companies  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees.  Copies  of  the 
folder  are  available  from  Wal¬ 
ter  D.  McLaughlin,  advertising 
manager. 

• 

Virginia  Market 
Broehure  Available 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Virginia’s  importance  in  the 
South  and  its  metropolitan 
areas  and  newspaper  markets 
are  presented  in  a  brochure 
published  by  the  Roanoke  Times 
and  the  Roanoke  World-News. 

Market  information  on  popu¬ 
lation,  households,  income,  re¬ 
tail  sales  and  circulation  of  the 
Roanoke  newspapers  is  given 
for  this  third  largest  newspaper 
market  in  Virginia. 

The  34-page  booklet  is  titled, 
“Virginia,  the  South’s  $8.5  Bil¬ 
lion  Market.”  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Arthur  L.  Wimmer, 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Roanoke  newspapers,  and 
from  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walk¬ 
er  Company. 


Teen  Charm  Clinic 
Proves  Popular 

Cleveland 

Response  to  the  Cleveland 
Press’  first  attempt  at  a  Teen 
Charm  Clinic  was  overwhelming. 
An  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  could  accommodate 
1,000  girls  was  carried  on  Page 
One  and  the  next  day’s  mail 
brought  nearly  3,000  requests 
for  tickets. 

Arrangements  were  then  com¬ 
pleted  to  re))eat  the  program 
another  day,  thus  making  2,000 
girls  happy.  The  clinics  were 
held  at  a  downtown  hotel  with 
morning  and  afternoon  pro¬ 
grams  seating  500  at  each. 

Judy  Prusuck,  Press  Teens 
Writer,  moderated  the  programs 
employing  a  theme  of  the  “You 
Look”.  Girls  tried  out  a  few 
lady-like  exercises,  picked  up 
tips  on  hair  care  and  styling, 
learned  proper  makeup  applica¬ 
tion  and  took  a  look  at  the  latest 
in  hack-to-school  fashion. 

Members  of  the  teen  boards 
at  five  department  stores 
modeled.  A  cosmetic  manufac¬ 
turer  sent  one  of  its  beauty  ex¬ 
perts  to  lecture  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  proper  use  of  makeup. 

A  hair  stylist  and  scalp  spe¬ 
cialist  were  supplied  by  a  de¬ 
partment  store  to  demonstrate 
various  hairdos  and  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  hair  and 
scalp  cleanliness. 

The  Press  treated  its  young 
guests  to  a  Coke  break  mid-way 
in  the  program.  Each  girl  was 
presented  with  a  copy  of  a  book¬ 
let  by  Beatrice  Vincent,  entitled 
“The  Beauty  of  Teens.” 

• 

Classroom  Handbook 
Compiled  for  Teachers 

New  Bi3)ford,  Mass. 

The  Standard-Times  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  textbook  on  “The  Study 
of  Newspapers  in  the  Class¬ 
room,”  for  distribution  in 
schools. 

Its  15  chapters,  edited  and 
compiled  by  Rodney  F.  Peter¬ 
son,  promotion  director  of  the 
Standard-Times,  move  from  a 
description  of  the  Newspaper’s 
Function  to  a  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms.  All  departments 
of  a  newspaper  are  identified 
and  the  function  of  each  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  text  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  back  of  the  book 
contains  a  section  on  Suggested 
Classroom  Study  and  Assign¬ 
ments. 

Newspaper  executives  who 
would  like  a  free  copy  of  “The 
Study  of  Newspapers  in  the 
Classroom”  are  invited  to  send 
their  request  to  Rodney  F. 
Peterson,  Standard-Times,  555 
Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford. 
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CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Fvening  Tribune  •  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Fvening  Star-News  & 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post 

•  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  • 

ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon- 

News  •  Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  • 

Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


‘THE  RING  OF  truth 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

HAVE  FRIENDS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  &  ILLINOIS 


OUR  FRIENDS  ARE  YOUR  FRIENDS 


\ 


Excellent  stereo  equipment... 
WOOD  shows  the  way-Tenslon 
Plate  Super,  Standard  Pony  Auto 
and  half  a  dozen  others -all 
standards  of  the  Industry. 

We  can  show  them  to  you 
In  action. 

call:  201-750-5700 


‘Mrs.  C’  Is  Designated 
J-Teacher  of  the  Year ' 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Hiph  School  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year,  chosen  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  is  Mrs. 
Dorry  Ellis  Coppoletta,  Journal- 
I  ism  and  English  teacher,  ami 
I  adviser  to  the  Scribe,  .school 
newspaper  at  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Technical  Hi^h  School.  She  will 
receive  an  award  of  $1,000. 

Thirty-five  other  teachers  al.so 
were  honored  for  their  teaching 
performances  during  1964-65  in 
I  the  classroom  and  in  their  extra- 
:  curricular  activities  on  behalf  of 
journalism  students.  They  were 
chosen  from  3,800  teachers  who 
have  leceived  summer  study 
grants  from  the  Fund  and  ai-e 
involved  in  a  national  program 
to  raise  the  quality  of  scholastic 
journalism  and  to  encourage 
careers  in  journalism. 

Three  received  awards  of  $500 
each  for  outstanding  perform¬ 
ances.  They  are: 

James  Knox,  Chief  Sealth 
High  School,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
I  adviser  to  the  South  Wcuter; 

Henry  Selvitella  Jr.,  Medford 
(Mass.)  High  School  Journal- 
I  ism  teacher,  and  advdser  to  the 
MuNtann; 

.Mrs.  Linda  M.  Soest,  Journal¬ 
ism  teacher  in  1964-65  at  Shore- 
crest  High  School,  Seattle,  and 
now  studying  for  a  master’s 
degree  in  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Coppoletta  teaches  Jour¬ 
nalism,  English  and  Photogra- 
;  phy  at  Oakland  Technical  High 
^  School. 

Mrs.  “C”,  as  she  is  known  to 
her  students,  is  a  member  of 
;  Governor  Edmund  Brown’s  ad¬ 
visory  panel  to  promote  higher 
teaching  standards  in  California 
schools.  She  is  president  of  the 
Bay  Area  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Pro¬ 
fessional  Alumnae  Chapter,  and 
director  of  the  Journalism  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  for  Northern 
California. 

She  has  taught  at  Tech  for 
four  years.  In  addition  to  ad¬ 
vising  the  school  newspaper,  the 
Scribe,  she  is  adviser  to  the 
annual,  the  Tnliurnan.  The  teach¬ 
ing  performance  which  merited 
her  the  honor  of  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year  included 
the  following: 

1.  Assisting  the  Oakland 
Tribune  in  establishing  a  weekly 
Teen  Section  for  all  students 
in  the  Bay  Area. 

2.  Planning  and  executing  a 
year-long  recruiting  campaign 
to  interest  young  people  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  This  included  a  press 
reception  for  junior  high  school 
students  in  the  area,  hosting  the 


Oakland  Press  Honor  Associa¬ 
tion,  honoring  Tech  alumnus 
Tony  Martin  (a  former  Seri  lie 
staffer)  at  a  school-wide  con¬ 
vocation  and  rewarding  ])rofes- 
sional  and  student  journalists 
l)ublicly  for  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

3.  Sending  43  of  50  graduating 
seniors  in  the  19li4  class  to  col¬ 
lege  where  they  plan  to  major 
in  journalism. 

4.  Winning  a  National  De-  • 
fense  Education  Act  grant  to 
attend  an  Institute  for  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers  of  Disadvantaged 
Youth.  Her  application  urged 
the  use  of  high  school  and  pro¬ 
fessional  newspapers  to  promote 
.self-initiated  learning  outside  of 
the  classroom. 

5.  Succeeding  in  getting  the 
■state  chapter  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Engli.sh 
to  include  a  Journalism  .section 
in  their  fall  meeting. 

6.  Planning  a  biography  and 
professional  directory  of  out- 
.standing  Bay  Area  professional 
journalists  to  be  distributed  free 
to  every  junior  and  .senior  high 
school  newspaper  staff  member 
and  .sold  to  other  .students. 

.Mrs.  Coppoletta  received  a 
BA  in  English  and  Journalism  ' 
in  1959  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  She  holds 
an  AA  degree  (1939)  from  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University,  has 
studied  at  Notre  Dame  of  Mary¬ 
land,  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  has  done  work  for  the 
master’s  degree  at  the  Berkeley 
school.  While  there  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Graduate  Intern 
Teaching  Program. 

She  used  her  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
1964. 

Her  work  with  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  has  earned  her  the  re¬ 
spect  of  professional  journalists 
in  the  Bay  Area.  The  Oakland 
Tribune’s  Managing  Editor, 
Stephen  Still,  in  recommending 
her  for  an  award  noted:  “Mrs. 
Coppoletta  infuses  her  students  * 
with  excitement  of  the  news¬ 
room  and  pride  in  a  job  reflect¬ 
ing  superior  performance.’’ 

• 

Rockford  Ups  Lindsay 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Appointment  of  Ronald  L. 
Lindsay  as  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  G.  Lund-  » 
gren,  advertising  director.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  27,  has  been  with  Rock¬ 
ford  papers  since  June,  1960. 
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Why  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


On  the  right:  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  medicine  man 


Fhcy  call  him  the  medicine  man 
of  the  newsroom.  He  is  David  M. 
CUeary,  Bulletin  medical  writer. 

How  do  you  become  a  specialist 
on  news  of  medicine?  Dave  Cleary 
can  tell  you. 

First,  he  was,  and  still  is,  a  reporter. 

In  Japan,  he  was  the  C.O.  of  a 
medical  rehabilitation  center.  In 
civilian  clothes,  he  became  a  medical 
|)ublic  relations  manager  and  later, 
a  free-lance  writer  on  medicine. 

If  you  read  medical  publications, 
you  sec  his  reports  in  Medical  World 
News,  The  Journal  of  the  .\merican 
Medical  .Association,  Medical  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Current  Medical  Digest. 


.\t  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
CUeary's  medicine  beat  includes  the 
science  of  medicine,  its  politics  and 
economics — occasionally  its  cere¬ 
monies  and  pomp.  Out-of-town 
assignments  are  frequent  because 
every  story  has  its  local  angle.  What 
is  more  local  than  the  reader's  own 
heartbeat? 

The  medicine  beat  requires  back¬ 
ground.  To  get  this  background, 
Cleary  attends  more  medical  meet¬ 
ings  (120  this  year)  and  reads  more 
scientific  journals  than  most  doctors 
can  fit  into  their  programs. 

For  The  Bulletin,  the  main  job  is 
to  select  newsworthy  items  from  the 
great  many  available. 


Often  this  means  seeking  out  the 
opposition  view[)oint  on  a  |)roposal 
advanced  during  a  meeting  from 
which  the  opposition  is  excluded. 
The  philosophy  is  that  the  opposing 
view,  where  it  exists,  merits  public 
hearing. 

Men,  ideas,  intellect  and  under¬ 
standing  make  The  Bulletin  the  news¬ 
paper  that  is  Philadelphia  in  tone, 
expression,  character  and  spirit.  The 
Bulletin  interprets,  translates,  com¬ 
municates  .  .  .  and  is  a  welcome,  in¬ 
vited  friend  in  the  homes  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  families  every  day  in 
the  week. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  BULLETIH 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper  The  Leonard  Company  in  Florida  and  Hawaii  Member:  Metro  .Sunday  Newspapers 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Take  A  Closer  Look 
At  Your  Product 

By  Stan  FinHiie^H, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Our  col-  more  of  a  stable  factor  in  the 
reporting  economy  than  it  has  been  in  the 
weeks  of  past.  We  don’t  .seem  to  be  ex- 
sitied.  He  periencing  the  same  big  ups  and 
up  Time”  downs  that  used  to  make  linage 
everybody  forecasting  such  a  headache, 
h  armor,  .4nd  with  a  5  jtercent  unem- 
■  big  fall  ployed  factor,  employers  are 
■cast  and  still  having  a  hard  time  finding 
the  kind  of  help  they  need  and 
want. 

lage  and  So  let’s  risk  it  and  bet  on 
ew  crests  classitied’s  future  overall  growth 
erica,  this  and  strength  with  the  assump- 
time  for  tion  that  while  help  wanted 
nd  a  quiet  might  not  increase  very  much, 
:  of  their  it  won’t  take  a  big  drop  either, 
e.  The  future  of  classified  de- 


In  this  world  of 
color,  you  only  get 
half  the  picture 
with  black  and  white 
.  .  .  why  not  enjoy  the 
Full  Picture  with 


IPontioc,  Michigon  -  Cirewlotion  66.976 
ABC  Sto»#m#nt,  S*pt»Mb«r  30, 1 964 
Sowy«r'F«r9W»on-Wolk*t  Co 

Dotroit-N*w  York  Chicogo-Philodolphio 
Minneopobs-Atlonto-Loi  Ang*l»»-Son  Francisco 
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problem  in  the  working  lives  of 
most  classified  managers.  Dead¬ 
lines,  speed,  deluges  of  detail, 
too  much  centralization  of  au¬ 
thority,  not  enough  suj)en’i.sory 
assistance. 

‘So  Danin  Tired’ 

A  classified  manager  in  a 
large  Midwesteni  city  in  a 
tough  competitive  situation  was 
approached  recently  with  a  fair¬ 
ly  full  scale  promotion  program. 

He  turned  it  down.  Not  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  want  the  promo¬ 
tion  or  didn’t  think  he  needed 
it.  His  reason  for  not  taking  it 
was:  “I’m  sorry,  but  I’m  so 
damn  tired  when  I  go  home  at 
night  that  I  just  can’t  take  on 
any  more  projects.” 

If  this  is  the  case,  this  CAM 
is  at  fault.  He  owes  it  to  his 
management  to  inform  them  of 
the  jiroblem  and  to  provide  a 
sensible  solution  to  it.  And  well- 
informed  management  owes  the 
CAM  the  opportunity  to  effec¬ 
tively  plan  his  future  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  economic  health  of 
his  newspaper. 

Classified  has  grown  like 
topsy.  But  in  situations  where 
growth  has  been  carefully 
planned,  it  has  grown  much 
faster  and  the  stage  has  been 
set  for  even  greater  improve¬ 
ment.  Classified’s  revenue-pro¬ 
ducing  strength  has  been 
greatly  underestimated.  But  this 
is  changing  fast.  A  lot  of  me¬ 
dium  and  smaller  size  new.spa- 
pers  are  making  their  moves 
right  now. 

So  with  classified  inmning 
strong,  there’s  probably  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  to  start  upgrading  the 
product. 

Keith  Holt,  classified  director 
of  the  40-paper  group  of  Provin¬ 
cial  Newspapers  Ltd.,  London, 
made  what  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  statements 
of  the  National  Classified  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
months  ago. 

At  the  time,  it  seemed  to  be 
an  innocuous  obseiwation  on 
classified  in  this  country,  and  it 
liassed  unnoticed.  Mr.  Holt  said: 
“I  can’t  understand  one  thing 
that  seems  to  be  univer.sal.  Why 
is  it  that  you  people  allow  .so 
many  abbreviations?  Isn’t  good 
copy  important  for  results?” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  classi¬ 
fied  rates  were  generally  much 
higher  in  England,  but  even 
with  this  being  the  case,  ab¬ 
breviations  were  shaiqily  cur¬ 
tailed. 

Higher  and  higher  rates, 
shrinking  columns  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  pressure  from  adver¬ 
tisers  have  forced  many  North 
.American  newspapers  to  accept 
every  conceivable  abbreviation 
almost  to  the  point  that  readers 
should  be  provided  with  de¬ 
ciphering  codebooks. 

If  “quality  classified”  is  one 
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of  the  keys  to  our  future  growth 
(and  maybe  our  existence),  why 
not  make  this  starting  point 
number  one  on  the  road  to  im¬ 
provement?  Quality  control  in 
copy.  Intelligent  application  of  ■ 
one  of  the  basics  in  advertising: 
good  cojiy  gets  better  results. 

High  rates  do  not  automati¬ 
cally  endow  the  advertiser  the 
right  to  determine  copy  policy. 
.Maybe  the  reverse  should  ajiply: 
“because  you  are  inve.sting  youi 
advertising  dollars  at  a  highei 
line  rate  than  you  did  in  the 
jiast,  why  not  ))ay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  expenditure  and 
make  sure  it  jiays  off?” 

It’s  possible  that  jioor  (]uality 
can  kill  classified.  Rate  doesn’t 
keep  advertisers  out  of  the  pa-  i 
l)er.  But  poor  results  will. 

Calculated  risks  now  —  and 
possibly  minor  losses  —  jilus  a 
few  good  slugfests  and  some 
back  eyes  might  pay  off  a  few 
years  from  now. 

In  the  intercut  of  a  good 
oUl- fashioned  frec-foi'-all,  and 
with  a  fondtiesR  for  clasai- 
fied’s  inerenfiinn  importance 
in  the  newspaper  advertising 
picture,  E&P  welcomes 
readers’  criticism,  comments, 
peex'es.  Address  to  your 
“Classified  Clinic’’  contrib¬ 
utor,  Stan  Finsness,  CAM, 
the  Prox'idence  Journal, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

• 

Group  of  Shoppers 
OflFers  ‘Spot  Ad’  Deal 

A  100-line  advertising  pack¬ 
age  is  being  offered  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  who  want  to  reach 
the  Pennsylvania  market  in  22 
offset  publications  that  have  a 
retluced-price,  1-order,  1-bill,  1- 
check  deal  covering  rural,  city 
and  .suburban  readers  from 
Camp  Hill  to  Mansfield,  and 
from  Hatlwro  to  Metlia. 

Matthew  Petersohn,  vicepresi- 
<!ent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Pub¬ 
lishers,  .said  the  100-line  spot 
advertising  program  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  introduce  new  regional 
advertisers  to  the  weekly  shop- 
lier  jiublications. 

Mr.  Petersohn,  a  teacher  in 
the  advertising  course  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
is  jniblisher  of  the  Bucks  County 
Tribtmc,  Feasterville. 

By  offering  a  million-reader 
market,  via  a  1-bill  order  at  a 
25%  space  discount,  Mr.  Peter¬ 
sohn  .said  the  publishers  feel 
they  will  be  inviting  big  adver¬ 
tisers  to  take  another  long  look 
at  the  small  markets. 

• 

Bankruptcy  Filed 

San  Francisco 
Beaumont-Hohman  and  Dur- 
.stine  Inc.,  advertising,  filed  for 
bankruptcy  here  listing  $370,- 
125  in  debts;  assets:  $189,959. 
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COLOR  PRINTING  POSSIBILITIES  WITH  NEW  GOSS  URBANITE  3 /COLOR  UNIT 


Three  colors  on  top  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  right. 


Spot  color  on  top  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  left. 


Three  colors  on  bottom  of 
printed  web  entering  unit  from 
left. 


Spot  color  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  left. 


Spot  color  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  from  unit  below. 


Spot  color  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  right. 


GET  MORE  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY  NOW... 

WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  GOSS  URBANITE  3/COLOR  UNIT 


One  or  two  webs  .  .  .  one,  two  or  three  colors!  Check 
for  yourself  (above)  the  complete  flexibility  you  can 
now  get  from  the  new  Goss  Urbanite  3/Color  unit. 

Then  translate  this  flexibility  into  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  as  far  as  increased  profits.  No  doubt  about  it, 
the  new  Goss  Urbanite  3/Color  unit  gives  you  the 
most  up-to-date  press  equipment  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  ROP  color.  It  will  allow  you  to  sell 
color  positions  competitors  can't  match  .  .  .  help  you 
build  advertising,  circulation  and  revenue  all  at  once. 


You  get  all  the  capacities  of  a  regular  newspaper 
unit  with  a  color  half  deck  plus  added  versatility  by 
easily  converting  to  a  drum-style  3/Color  unit. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
Goss  cumulative  experience  .  .  .  and  it  is  significant 
in  this  advanced  design. 

Here’s  just  a  few  of  the  features  you  get:  precision 
running  color  register;  color  placement  flexibility; 
right  or  left  hand  deck  arrangements;  single  page 
fountain  dividers  for  multiple  colors  across  the  web; 
full  reversibility  if  you  wish.  Remember,  too . . .  expert 
assistance  if  you  need  it . .  .  Goss  service  is  available 
24  hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year. 

Investigate  the  Urbanite  and  the  new  3/Color  unit. 
It's  available  with  all  new  Urbanite  presses  or  can 
be  added  in-line  to  present  Urbanite  installations. 
Write  The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division, 
5601  W.  31st  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


^  THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Specialists  in  Web-fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses. 


Goss  Urbanite''— 40,000  pph,  with  new  Urbanite  3/Color  unit. 


One-Year-Old 
Offset  Daily 
Tops  75,000 

Oklahoma  City 

The  OkUihoma  Journal, 
lar^TPst  offset  daily  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  bepinning 
its  second  year  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  75,000. 

W.  P.  Bill  Atkinson,  publisher, 
reported  the  newspaper  broke 
over  into  the  black  in  May  and 
“currently  is  operating  on  a 
profit  basis.” 

Volume  1,  No.  1  was  published 
Aupf.  15,  1964,  in  competition 
with  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 

The  Journal,  usin?  cold  type 
processes  throughout  and  an 
eight-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press, 
publishes  six  days  a  week  with 
a  “weekender”  on  Saturday. 
There  is  no  Sunday  edition. 

During  the  year  the  Journal 
added  an  85,000  circulation  “Fun 
Guide”  supplement  on  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  Green  Sheet,  a 
150,000  circulation  Thursday 
supplement. 

James  Rowten,  advertising 
director,  reported  9,595,056  total 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  first 
full  year  of  publication. 

The  Journal  is  a  wholly- 


owned  subsidiary  of  W.  P.  Bill 
Atkinson  Enterprises  Inc.,  which 
is  interested  in  land  develop¬ 
ment,  commercial  leasing,  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  etc.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  has  more  than  7,250  stock¬ 
holders  who  have  invested  more 
than  $3  million. 

John  Clabes,  managing  editor, 
heads  a  news  .staff  of  26.  Art 
Jiles  is  circulation  director.  The 
Journal  payroll  lists  more  than 
200  employes. 

Florida  Columnist 
Honored  by  Governor 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Governor  Haydon  Burns,  an 
ardent  outdoorsman  and  sports 
fan,  honored  one  of  Florida’s 
most  prolific  writers  and  colum¬ 
nists,  Leonard  Hutchinson,  in  a 
surprise  ceremony  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office. 

Praising  Mr.  Hutchinson  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  pi'oviding 
reams  of  copy  and  hundreds  of 
photographs  of  the  fabulous 
fishing  around  Destin  to  the 
Florida  Development  Commis¬ 
sion,  Governor  Burns  said  .  .  . 
“your  many  hours  of  writing 
and  production,  without  any 
compensation  to  yourself,  has 
resulted  in  valuable  publicity 
for  your  area  as  well  as  the  en¬ 
tire  state  of  Florida  .  .  .  and 
we  are  most  grateful  for  these 
efforts.” 


THINGS  ARE  REALLY 
POPPING  AT  NEA! 


‘J’  Degrees 
Continue  at 
California 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  University  of  California’s 
undergraduate  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  extended  through 
1968  with  individual  majors  in 
journalism  permitted,  said  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Hulten,  department 
chairman. 

This  gives  time  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  professional 
school  with  a  curriculum  which 
will  include  basic  news  editing 
for  all  media  and  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  in  each. 

Such  a  program  also  will  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  for  specializa¬ 
tion  in  specific  fields,  such  as 
.science  and  urban  living,  using 
the  resources  of  other  schools 
along  with  journalism. 

Meanwhile  journalism’s  offer¬ 
ings  will  be  increased  this  year 
by  the  appointment  of  Brooks 
Atkinson,  New  York  Times,  and 
James  Lyford,  Funds  of  the 
Republic  and  author.  Dr.  Hulten 
said  in  amplifying  a  special 
report  he  presented  to  directors 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

New  .4dditiuns 

They  have  been  designated  as 
Regents  professors.  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  is  scheduled  to  remain  on 
the  campus  for  an  entire  semes¬ 
ter.  Lord  Francis-Williams,  now 
on  the  advisory  board  of  Punch, 
will  be  available  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  during  an  October  visit. 

No  courses  have  been  can¬ 
celled,  no  cuts  have  been  made 
in  the  journalism  faculty,  and 
there  have  been  no  rejections  of 
applications  for  journalism  de¬ 
grees  through  1968,  Dr.  Hulten 
stressed. 

The  individual  majors  in  jour¬ 
nalism  were  described  as  out¬ 
wardly  the  equivalent  of  a  de¬ 
partment  major,  which  was 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could  ; 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be  i 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good  i 
business,  economical  and  protects  | 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion  | 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy-  | 
right  violation  and  plagiarism.  ' 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write:  i 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

SAM  fRANCISCO.  220  rviof^qumery 
ATLANTA.  34  Pe.M,htrte.  N  C 
CHICAGO  17S  W  Ja'.h&on 
NLW  YORK,  in  John 
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dropped  by  action  of  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science. 

The  department  has  since  been 
invited  to  become  a  professional  i 
.school.  This  would  put  it  out-  t 
side  the  L&S  college  with  which  I 
it  has  been  affiliated  for  27  ^ 
years  and  make  journalism  an  ^ 
activity  which  reports  directly  j 
to  the  University  chancellor  j 
Such  new  affiliation  would  en-  ] 
able  journalism  specialists  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  other  1 
professional  schools.  1 

National  experts  on  journal-  j 
i.sm  will  be  invited  to  help  build 
a  new  program.  Preliminary  \ 
work  in  this  direction  began  j 
last  Spring  when  the  L&S  Col¬ 
lege  announced  its  decision  to  1 
drop  journalism  degrees  on  a  -j 
departmental  basis. 

•  I 

McClatchy  Reports  i 
On  Visit  to  Cuba  i 

Sacra.mento,  Calif. 
Detailed  reports  on  Cuba  were  | 
provided  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  in  a  series  by  C.  K.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  associate  editor  of  the  j 
Sacramento  Bee,  following  an  | 
extensive  visit  there.  ] 

Experiences  of  the  grandson 
of  the  Bee’s  founder  included 
talks  with  Cubans  in  all  walks 
of  life,  examination  of  all  phases 
of  the  nation’s  condition,  and 
listening  to  condemnation  of  his 
country  and  its  press  by  the 
dictator  himself. 

While  at  Santa  Clara,  Cuba, 
for  a  speech  by  Fidel  Castro, 
Mr.  McClatchy  listened  as  the 
revolutionai’y  leader  criticized 
the  U.S.  and  the  free  press. 

In  this  address  to  the  crowd 
Castro  .said  two  members  of  the 
American  press  were  present. 
One  was  a  CBS  staffer,  listed  as 
unwelcome,  and  the  other — Mr. 
McClatchy — was  described  as 
present  with  approval. 

The  Bee  editor  went  to  Cuba 
as  the  guest  of  J.  A.  H.  Watson, 
British  ambassador  there.  The 
trip  had  been  approved  by  the 
Cuban  government  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 

• 

Offset  in  Alaska: 

Full  Color  on  2  Pages 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 
The  Fairbanks  News-Miner 
has  moved  into  a  new  plant 
and  converted  to  offset  printing 
on  a  new  Goss  press.  The  first 
offset  edition  Aug.  30  featured 
four-color  news  photographs  on 
pages  one  and  nine. 

A  feature  of  the  new  building 
is  a  series  of  exterior  electrical 
outlets  for  automobile  headbolt 
heaters  so  employes  may  keep 
their  cars  warm  in  the  winter 
when  temperatures  sometimes 
dip  to  more  than  50  below  zero. 
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High  buildings,  high  incomes  and  sales 
go  hand  in  hand  in  growing  New  England 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
I.EADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m).  Express  (e).  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Boston’s  dramatic  new  Prudential  Center,  with  its  52-story 
office  tower,  the  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  twin 
apartment  buildings  and  War  Memorial  Auditorium  are  a 
dramatic  example  of  burgeoning  growth  in  the  entire  New 
England  area.  New  England’s  newspapers  are  growing,  too, 
with  circulation,  advertising  and  coverage  keeping 
pace  with  the  area’s  dev'elopment. 


Here  are  some  more  facts  about  New  England: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  soles 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  soles 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  overage 


New  England  newspaper  coverage  gives 
greater  lift  to  your  sales  figures 


Newspapers’  near- 100%  coverage  of  the  region  makes 
them  the  preferred  medium  for  reaching  and  selling  everv 
segment  of  this  rising  market. 


Sell  your  products  and  ^ 

★ 

services  in  New  England  ^ 

through  these  newspapers. 


iwpU 

1 

CIRCULATION 


His  View  of  Sales: 
Keep  Pouring  It  On 


Circulation  Manager  William 
F.  Reinold  looks  at  his  large 
staff  in  News  Tower,  center  of 
operations  for  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  and  remarks: 

“Circulation  sales  are  like 
pouring  sand  into  a  sieve.  You 
have  to  keep  pouring  it  in  at  the 
top  to  offset  what  is  being  lost. 
That’s  the  only  way  to  keep  up 
the  level.” 

To  help  him  do  this  job  effec¬ 
tively,  Mr.  Reinold  has  41  regu¬ 
lar  and  62  part-time  employes, 
plus  1,150  carrier-salesmen  who 
make  sure  at  least  one  of  the 
newspapers  is  delivered  to 
thousands  of  homes  every  day  of 
the  year  in  communities  of 
Northern  Illinois  and  Southern 
Wisconsin  wdthin  a  90-mile 
radius  of  Rockford. 

Circulation  is  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  in  News  Tower.  Just 
in  accounting  and  statistical 
work  alone,  16  women  are  kept 
busy  with  removals,  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  cancellations,  vacation 
address  changes,  insurance 


premium  payments  and  maga¬ 
zine  renewal  orders. 

Many  subscribers  get  their 
newspapers  by  mail  on  weekdays 
and  by  rural  home  delivery 
truck  service  on  Sundays.  There 
are  27  independent  truck  con¬ 
tractors  and  33  RHD  drivers 
who  travel  an  estimated  one 
million  miles  a  year. 

As  Mr.  Reinold  views  it,  cir¬ 
culation  is  primarily  a  sales  divi¬ 
sion  that  requires  a  dependable 
.service  organization. 

“It’s  a  unique  business,”  he 
says,  “and  the  only  one  that 
puts  a  finished  product  in  the 
hands  of  12,  13  and  14-year-old 
boys  for  delivery  to  subscribers.” 

In  a  year  more  than  32  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  the  papers  are 
delivered  to  92,000  families 
whose  appetite  for  news  and 
features  must  be  satisfied,  day 
in  and  day  out. 

*  «  * 

BOYS  BLEW  WHISTLES 

In  nostalgic  mood  the  other 
day,  Jesse  King,  editor  of  the 
Pican,  the  monthly  newspaper 
for  employes  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News,  wrote  about  car¬ 
rier  boys  he  remembered  some 
40  years  ago: 

Back  in  those  days  a  carrier 
boy  wouldn’t  be  caught  “boxing” 
or  folding  papers  as  is  done 
today. 

No  sir-e-e-e.  That  would  have 
been  an  admission  to  being  a  bit 
i  teched  or  sissy.  Each  carrier 
rode  his  bicycle  to  the  News 
office  over  on  East  Sherman 
Street.  He  was  given  his  papers 
by  the  circulation  manager 
through  a  half  door  at  the  end  of 
the  long  corridor  that  flanked 
the  press. 

The  good  carrier  “flipped”  his 
papers  flat.  And,  he  could  hit  a 
porch  at  40  feet  and  never 
missed  laying  a  paper  in  front 


of  a  screen  door  at  30  feet  .  .  . 
on  a  calm  day. 

When  the  wind  was  blowing 
or  the  elements  were  acting  up — 
well,  that  was  something  else 
again. 

The  procedure  was  to  take  the 
half-fold  papers  as  they  came 
from  the  press  and  place  them 
in  the  paper  bag  so  that  when 
pulled  from  the  bag  the  papers 
would  be  quarter-folded  per¬ 
fectly.  That  was  some  trick. 

On  windy  days  the  paper.s 
were  rolled  from  the  half-fold 
(as  delivered  from  the  press) 
and  bent  over  on  the  end.  Use 
rubber  bands?  We  should  say 
not.  Rubber  bands  were  hard  to 
come  by  and  cost  too  much 
besides. 

Then  who  could  put  rubber 
bands  on  papers  as  the  carrier 
rode  his  bicycle  throwing  papers 
as  he  rolled  them.  Rubber  bands 
wouldn’t  have  worked. 

A  popular  past  time  was  to 
see  how  many  papers  one  could 
break  in  two  by  rolling  tight 
and  bending  over  fast.  Some 
carriers  could  break  30  or  40 
out  of  150  papers. 

Every  carrier  had  a  whistle. 
Many  were  the  basketball  type. 
Others  had  a  lot  of  personality, 
sort  of  personalized  sound,  that 
is. 

As  each  paper  was  thrown  the 
whistle  was  blown  so  the  patron 
would  know  the  evening  News 
was  at  the  door.  It  was  also  ef¬ 
fective  to  get  the  little  brunette 
charmer  who  lived  in  the  house 
on  the  corner  to  peek  through 
the  window  curtains  and  watch 
as  we  rode  past.  She’s  the  wife 
of  a  judge  now. 

“When  was  all  this?”  you  ask. 

It  was  back  in  the  days  when 
Pety  Dink  was  the  one  News 
comic  strip.  It  was  the  year  Cox 
was  defeated  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 
• 

From  8c  to  10c 

Portland,  Me. 

The  price  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  has  been  raised  from  8c 
to  10c  a  copy. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


ComicH.  tv  Section 
.Added ;  Price  Raised 

Jackson,  Mich. 

An  eight-page  color  comic 
supplement  and  a  locally  pro¬ 
duced  tv  magazine  and  prograni 
guide  were  added  to  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  on  Aug.  29. 

Advertiser  response  to  the  tv 
magazine  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  5x8-inch  pub¬ 
lication  from  28  to  32  pages. 
The  magazine  is  published  on 
offset  printing  equipment,  and 
features  a  full-color  cover.  Color 
also  is  used  on  editorial  and 
advertising  matter. 

The  home  delivery  price  was 
increased  to  60c  a  week.  The 
Sunday-only  newsstand  price 
was  raised  from  lOc  to  20c. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Raised 

Wichita  Faixs,  Tex. 

While  holding  the  price  of 
daily  editions  at  5c  per  copy,  the 
Wichitn  Falls  Times  has  in¬ 
creased  the  Sunday  price  from 
15c  to  20c.  The  home  delivered 
price  for  either  the  Times  (e) 
or  the  Record  News  (m),  in¬ 
cluding  the  Saturday  Record 
News  and  the  Sunday  Times, 
goes  from  $1.75  to  $1.95  per 
month.  The  Sunday  raise  is  the 
first  in  10  years. 

• 

Carrier  Price  Raised 

Hope,  Ark. 

The  Hope  Star  last  week  in¬ 
creased  its  carrier  price  from  30 
to  35c.  Annual  subscriptions  for 
carrier  delivery,  sold  only 
through  the  office,  were  in¬ 
creased  from  $15.60  to  $18.20. 
Carriers  receive  Ic  of  the  5c 
weekly  increase  whether  the 
subscription  is  paid  weekly  or 
annually.  This  is  the  first  car¬ 
rier  price  increase  posted  by  the 
Star  since  1957. 


Package  Enlarged 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Subscription  prices  for  the 
Enquirer  and  News  were  ad¬ 
vanced  from  50c  to  60c  weekly, 
by  carrier,  and  from  $15  to  $20 
a  year,  by  mail,  after  the  Sunday 
paper  added  8  pages  of  comics. 
Family  Weekly  and  TV  Pre¬ 
view.  The  E&N  is  a  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  morning  paper 
with  circulation  of  39,000. 

• 

Up  25c  Per  Month 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  Bellingham  Herald  has 
raised  its  subscription  rates 
from  $1.75  to  $2  a  month  for 
daily  and  Sunday  except  Satur¬ 
day.  Newsstand  prices  will  re¬ 
main  at  10  cents  a  copy,  both 
evenings  and  Sundays. 
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newspapers  &  lithographers. 


ARROW-LITH 


Black  &  Colors 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 


VIb  help  YfUl  get 
started  right: 


Send  for  our  Rotary  Offset  Color  Selector 


A  The  right  ink  for  YOUR 
^  press  and  paper. 


Laboratory  analysis  of 
YOUR  water. 


Correct  fountain  solution 
scientifically  determined. 


^  Bulk  ink  handling 
^  methods  engineered. 


A  Ink  technicians  always 
"  at  YOUR  service. 


45  years’  success  serving  BOTH 


JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 


Founded  1920 


Guild  Voted  Out 
After  3  Years 

Fu)RENce,  Ala. 

In  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  Aur.  27,  employes 
of  the  Florence  Times  and  Tri- 
Cities  Daily  voted  36-6  apainst 
future  representation  by  Mem¬ 
phis  Local  91,  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  Guild  became  bargaining 
agent  for  employes  in  the  Edi¬ 
torial,  Display  Advertising, 
Classified  Advertising,  Business 
Office,  Mail  Room,  Maintenance 
Depai-tment,  and  all  other  non¬ 
mechanical  departments  in 
December,  1962. 

In  June  1963,  the  Florence 
Times  was  sold  to  the  present 
owners.  Seven  weeks  later,  the 
Guild  struck  for  an  initial  con¬ 
tract.  The  Florence  Times  and 
Tri-Cities  Daily  cea.sed  publica¬ 
tion  for  26  days.  On  Sept.  3, 
1963,  a  two-year  contract  was 
signed.  On  June  2,  1965,  the 
company  filed  for  a  representa¬ 
tion  election.  On  June  18,  1965, 
the  employes  filed  for  a  de-certi¬ 
fication  election  and  on  June  29, 
1965,  these  cases  were  combined 
for  one  hearing. 

The  Memphis  Guild  filed  an 
unfair  labor  charge  against  the 
Florence  Times  for  allegedly 
coercing  and  intimidating  em¬ 


ployes  in  their  free  exercise  of 
rights.  At  an  NLRB  hearing  in 
July,  the  Board  dismissed  the 
case  and  ordered  the  election  to 
be  held. 

The  Florence  Times  was  the 
only  southern  newspaper  of  its 
size  to  be  represented  by  the 
Guild. 

The  typographical  and  press¬ 
men’s  unions  have  contracts  with 
the  Times  and  Tri-Cities  Daily. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  for 
a  renewal  of  these  contracts. 

Richard  Hammell,  publisher 
of  the  Times-Tri-Cities  Daily, 
expressed  appreciation  for  the 
overwhelming  support  given  the 
company.  He  stated,  “This  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  welcome  news  to 
all  medium-size  daily  news¬ 
papers,  not  only  in  the  South, 
but  throughout  the  nation.” 

• 

Work  on  Plant  Site 
For  Plain  Dealer 

Cl^VELAND 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  awarded 
a  $200,000  contract  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  to  re¬ 
build  614  feet  of  wharf  on  a 
branch  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
here.  The  section  is  the  water¬ 
front  portion  of  property  pur¬ 
chased  by  Forest  City  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  for  a  new  publishing 
complex  to  be  designed  by  Skid¬ 
more,  Owings  and  Merrill. 


Daily’s  Offset 
Success  Follows 
Flood  Disaster 

Lamar,  Colo. 

The  Lamar  Tri-State  Daily 
Sews  is  being  protluced  on  new 
offset  equipment  from  a  plant 
which  not  long  ago  was  a  flood¬ 
ed  and  muddy  mess. 

The  newspaper’s  conversion 
to  offset  was  to  have  been  a 
gradual  process,  but  flood 
waters  which  jioured  into  the 
plant  —  i)enetrating  every  de¬ 
partment  —  on  the  night  of 
June  17  forced  rapid  intro<luc- 
tion  of  the  litho  equipment  de¬ 
spite  lack  of  staff  experience. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the 
Betz  family  since  192(1,  the 
Daily  News  three  months  after 
the  disaster  is  running  on  a 
three-unit  Fairchild  News  King 
l)re.ss,  is  “setting”  type  via  Fri- 
den  Justowriters,  and  present¬ 
ing  readers  with  a  format 
which  has  been  changed  to  9 
cols.  (10^^  ems),  as  against 
the  pie-flood  8-cols,  layout. 

Fred  M.  Betz,  co-publisher  of 
the  Daily  News,  reports:  “De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  our  crew 
was  without  training  in  offset 
we  have  managed  to  get  along 
and  have  had  much  praise  from 
our  readers  for  the  improved 


appearance  of  the  paper.”  i 
But  that  is  not  the  limit  of  i 
praise  received  by  the  Daily 
News  in  recent  months.  Colo¬ 
rado  Gov'enior,  John  A.  Lo\e, 
sent  the  newspaper  a  citation  ft 
for  “services  rendered  during 
the  floo<l  crisis,”  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  added  their  ci¬ 
tation  of  merit  for  the  work 
carried  out  by  the  newspaper 
and  its  staff  when  flood  wateis 
hit  Lamar. 

While  flootled,  the  Daily 
News  was  printed  on  the  presses 
of  the  La  Junta  Tribune- 
Democrat  (E&P,  Aug.  21). 

• 

2  Pulliam  Papers 
Usiii^  New  Presses 

Indianapolis 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  News,  jiublished 
by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  began 
operation  Aug.  31  of  a  new 
eight-unit  Goss  Mark  II  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Installation  of  the 
jiress  was  begun  last  April  and 
is  part  of  a  $1.5  million  press¬ 
room  expansion  program.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Mark  II  units,  addi¬ 
tional  color  etiuipment  was  added 
to  existing  presses  which  were 
installed  in  1958. 

The  new  units  are  equipped 
with  Cutler-Hammer  D-Mist  sys¬ 
tems  which  will  reduce  the  ink 
mist  from  press  rollers  for  a 
ck'aner  operation. 


Union-Sun  &  Journal  will  have  this  25,000  sq.  ft.  LockwoocJ  Greene  designeci  plant  under 
construction  during  1965-66  in  Lockport,  New  York. 


The  building  will  feature  a  brick  and  stone  exterior  to  complement  the  adjacent  residential  area,  and 
a  high  press  bay  with  tall  windows  permitting  a  view  of  operation  from  the  front  flagstone  terrace. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  02116  NEW  YORK  10017  SPARTANBURG,  S.C.  29301 

316  Stuart  Street  200  Park  A  venue  -  Pan  Am  Building  Montgomery  Building 
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WITH  THE  HOE  COLORMATIC  YOU  CAN  THINK  BIG ...  OR  SMALL!  Either  and  engineering  achievements  embodied  in  the  Hoe  Colormatic. 

way,  it’s  profitable  thinking.  For  the  Hoe  Colormatic  is  a  flexible  These  include  the  ability  to  print  70,000  papers  per  hour. .  .the 

press,  adaptable  to  any  size  circulation  or  production  require  most  reliable  and  simplified  ink  motion  system  ever  developed, 

ment.  For  example,  publishers  with  as  little  as  30,000  circuls  with  color  facilities  built  into  every  unit  as  standard  equipment 

tion  have  ordered  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  of  as  few  as  two  units,  and  allowing  complete  color  changeover  in  a  matter  of  min- 
while  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Colormatic  utes...plus  many  other  unique  features.  So,  whatever  the  size, 
units  which  might  be  required  by  a  large  metropolitan  daily  whatever  the  situation,  whatever  the  number...  let  us 

with  a  circulation  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  all  cases,  ll  vKl  figure  with  you  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic.  It’s  sure  to  add  up, 
publishers  and  their  press  operators  profit  by  the  design  COLORMATIC  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y, 
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When  the  United  States  became  a  nation,  this  Oak  tree  in 
Heathsville,  Va.  was  already  176  years  old.  It  was  one 
of  five  originally  planted  as  landmarks  between  two  Indian 
settlements.  Since  then,  countless  children  have  climbed 
it,  travelers  have  rested  under  its  shady  branches,  and 
generations  of  sweethearts  have  carved  their  initials 
in  its  huge  trunk. 

Not  long  ago.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  purchased 
the  land  on  which  the  Oak  stood,  as  a  site  for  a  service 
station.  The  tree  was  rotting  badly  and  near  death.  But 
after  much  repair  and  restoration  work  by  a  fine 
tree  surgeon,  it  was  saved. 

Then  the  service  station  was  specially  designed  to  make 
room  for  the  tree  ...  so  that  this  marvelous  old  Oak 
could  be  saved  for  future  generations. 


College  Editors 
Assert  Right  to 
Report  on  Cuba 

Madison,  Wis. 

\  lestilution  assertiuK  the 
iiiiht  of  student  jouinalists  to 
tiavel  to  Cuba  hiphliphted  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association  here  re¬ 
cently. 

More  than  100  representatives 
from  55  campus  newspapers  at¬ 
tended  the  Fourth  Annual  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Student  Press.  Ob- 
seiwers  from  Gennany,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia,  Japan,  and  In¬ 
dia  were  also  present. 

A  major  area  of  concern  at 
the  Congress  was  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  student  newspapers. 
The  Congress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  critical  eval¬ 
uation  seiwice  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  for  USSPA  members. 
Each  member  paper  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  submit  sample  issues  to 
professional  and  experienced 
student  journalists  for  specific 
comments.  The  sendee  will  be 
free  of  charge. 

The  “Cuba  resolution,”  adopt- 
«!  unanimously  after  many 
'hours  of  informal  discussion, 
was  based  on  the  jirinciple  that 
‘no  distinction  can  be  drawm  be¬ 
tween  the  commercial  and  the 
student  jness  in  regard  to  access 
to  information,  as  both  have  the 
responsibility  of  informing  a 
leommunity  of  citizens.  Since  the 
commercial  press  is  specifically 
exempted  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  ban  on  travel  to  Cuba, 
tbe  student  press  should  be  ex¬ 
empted  as  well,  it  declarerl. 

The  national  office  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  help  obtain  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  such  trips  “from  sourc¬ 
es  other  than  the  government  of 
Cuba  or  its  agencies  or  other 
partisan  groups.”  The  USSPA 
office,  currently  in  Philadelphia, 
will  be  located  at  2117  S  Street 
MW  in  Washington  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Bill  Shamblin,  University  of 
Alabama,  is  president. 

The  Association’s  new  gener¬ 
al-secretary,  who  will  serve  for 
a  one-year  term  in  Washington, 
is  H.  Neil  Berkson,  1964-65  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  Michigan 
Daily  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Scripps  Sells  Ranch 

Reno,  Nev. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  2d,  vice 
president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Mewspapers,  has  sold  the  27,- 
H)0-acre  Winters  Ranch  in 
Washoe  Valley  to  John  Casey, 
Dillon,  Mont,  cattle  man.  The 
orice  was  reported  to  be  more 
han  $1  million. 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK . 

This  Display 
Trick  Holds 
Reader  Interest 

By  Edmund  (L  Arnold 


The  front  page  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  in  Canada’s  capital  is 
such  a  consistently  handsome 
one  that  it  took  a  lot  of  wrestling 
to  resist  temptation  of  using  it 
instead  of  a  plain  bread-and- 
butter  inside  page  as  the  Page 
of  The  Week. 

But  I  did  use  page  35  besides 
it  demonstrates  a  practice  by 
our  Canadian  cousins  that  is 
useful  and  interesting.  A  few 
American  papers  use  the  tech- 
ni(iue  on  occasion  but  north  of 
the  Ixirder  it  is  fairly  standard 
practice.  This  is  the  wrapping 
of  body  type  into  two  legs  and 
then  using  2-column  subheads. 

On  the  illustrated  page,  the 
REDHEAD  story  runs  2314 
inches.  This  length  is  difficult  to 
handle  on  a  page  as  tight  as 
this  .  .  .  but  all  too  typical  of 
inside  jiages  that  most  editors 
have  to  work  with.  If  this  story 
were  handled  conventionally, 
there  would  be  five  or  six  1- 
column  subheads  in  bold  caps 
of  the  body  type.  These  would 
offer  minimal  typographic  relief 
and  the  mass  of  the  story  would 
be  rather  frightening  to  the 
reader. 

By  using  the  roll-over  tech¬ 
nique,  the  editor  can  get  2- 
column  subheads  and  use  larger 
display  type.  Here  it’s  18  point 
Bodoni  Bold. 

So,  under  the  main  head  is  a 
unit  only  3  inches  deep.  Two 
legs  of  type  this  long  seem 
much  less  in  mass  than  a  single 
column  6  inches  long.  Then  the 
large  subhead  gives  encourage- 


We  gel  a  look 
at  the  redhead 
from  next  dour 


Roll-over  technique  applies  appeal  of  horizontal  makeup 


ment  to  read  the  next  horizontal 
unit.  And  so  on. 

So  the  editor  is  applying  the 
appeal  of  horizontal  makeup 
within  a  story  when  available 
space  otherwise  dictates  vertical 
disposition  of  the  type. 

There  is  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  set  subheads  out  of 
another  magazine  instead  of 
merely  duplexing  body  type.  But 
this  is  not  a  major  problem. 
And,  if  there  is  added  expense 
of  time  involved,  it  pays  off 
handsomely  in  added  readership. 

This  sample  story,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  have  little  reader 


appeal  in  this  area  when  dis¬ 
played  in  conventional  manner. 
This  means  that  the  column- 
plus  of  typesetting  involved 
would  bring  few  dividends  in 
readership.  If  the  roll-over 
technique  and  larger  subheads 
add  readership,  they  are  then 
not  costing  money  but  protecting 
an  investment. 

Why  not  try  it  yourself?  It 
works  just  as  well  on  page  one, 
also,  and  may  enable  you  to 
avoid  costly  jumps  off  that  page. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  You 
needn't  he  an  acrobat  to  cash  in 
on  a  roll-over. 


Wire  Service 
Will  Provide 
‘Arts’  Report 

London 

Alfred  Geiringer,  who  in  1959 
founded  the  first  new  British 
news  sendee  in  100  years,  is 
now  adding  another  string  to 
his  bow.  He  is  going  to  provide 
a  daily  teleprinted  report  on 
art,  ballet,  drama,  music,  mov¬ 
ies  and  tv — all,  up  till  now,  the 
exclusive,  closely-guarded  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  professional  news¬ 
paper  critic. 

Mr.  Geiringer  is  director  of 


Universal  News  Service,  which 
when  it  was  launched  six  years 
ago  announced  that  it  would 
take  industrial  and  commercial 
public  relations  material  on  a 
paid  basis,  edit  and  compile  re¬ 
ports  then  put  them  out  on  the 
wire  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
newspapers  in  Britain. 

UNS  started  business  with  a 
staff  of  one  editor,  one  tele¬ 
printer  operator  and  two  girls. 
The  servdee  is  now  taken  by  a 
great  many  newspapers  here 
and  is  heavily  relied  upon  by 
public  relations  and  industrial 
companies  to  get  their  message 
across  without  “puffs.”  It  has 
a  staff  of  nearly  40  jiersons 
specializing  in  industrial  news. 
It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Gei¬ 


ringer — Austrian-bont  and  a 
former  executive  of  the  COM- 
TELBURO  (Reuters’  Commer¬ 
cial  news  .sendee)  —  will  gain 
considerable  success  with  the 
news  sendee  which  is  to  be 
callevl  ENTERNEWS. 

Newspaper  offices  will  also  re¬ 
ceive  a  twice  daily  “personality 
sendee.”  This  will  record  the 
movements  and  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  activities  of  people  in  the 
news  in  the  fields  of  commerce, 
industry,  finance  and  the  arts. 

Again,  it  is  likely  that  much 
of  this  material  will  be  provided 
by  public  relations  outlets, 
press  agents  and  publicists  who 
are  reported  to  be  welcoming 
the  idea  of  a  “central  clearing 
house”  for  their  releases. 
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2"-  BEST  WAY 

TO  PITCH  FOR  BUSINESS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


From  Hep  to  Hip 

“In  Editorial  Workshop  No.  2(!9  (E&F,  April  10)  you 
either  waxed  brilliantly  subtle  or  stumbled  in  your 
choice  of  hep  as  an  example  of  an  nu  eournnt  word,” 
writes  Jose  Stell  of  the  Sun  Joae  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
\ews. 

“Hep  is  i)asse,  having  been  replaced  by  hip,  and  this 
|)rompts  me  to  relate  a  squelch  attribute<l  to  Count 
Basie. 

“A  leporter  assif^iPd  to  cover  a  Basie  orchestra  con¬ 
cert  cornered  the  eminent  leader  backstage  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  and  asked  him  what  his  pet  peeve  was. 

“Basie,  who  had  been  pestered  earlier  in  tbe  evening 
by  a  self-.styled  musician  not  of  his  proup,  related  that 
his  pet  peeve  is  to  l)e  approached  by  a  stranper  with  the 
re(iue.st  to  l)e  allowed  to  sit  in  with  his  orchestra. 

“One  such,  Basie  said,  was  an  insistent  drummer. 
Basie  politely  explalntHl  that  it  wouldn’t  work,  because 
the  orchestra’s  music  is  .scored,  and  his  l)oys  labor 
throuph  hours  of  rehearsal  to  produce  the  correct 
balance. 

“The  outsider  remained  insistent,  ‘But  Count,  man,  I’m 
HEP,’  he  said. 

“At  this,  Basie  suavely  resjwnded,  ‘I’m  hip  you’re 
hep,  man,  and  that’s  why  you  can’t  sit  in.’  ” 


Wayward  Words 


Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 
A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new 
business! 

Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


6ENERAL@ELECTRIC 


For  price*  and  minimum  quanliliet,  write: 

General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  E 
1295  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

NAME _ 

FIRM  NAME _ : _ 

ADDRESS - 

CITY _ ZIP  CODE _ STATE _ 

(Product*  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  solMiquidatlon.) 

3« 


Adentice  is  redundant  with  such  words  as  warning, 
planning.  Sometimes  it  wrongly  displaces  advanced: 
advance  meriting  classes.  Future  plans  likewise  is  re¬ 
dundant,  since  plans,  unless  otherwise  qualified,  are  in¬ 
evitably  for  the  future.  Perhaps  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
repeat  here  a  comment  made  some  years  ago  on  the  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  near  future  and  in  the  not-too-distant 
future:  Translated,  in  the  near  future  means  soon,  and 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  can  mean  before  long, 
eventually,  finally,  next  year,  sometime,  or  sooner  or 
later.  The  reader,  poor  fellow,  must  decide. 

*  a  e 

Expressions  like  at  age  65  and  children  aged  9  to  12 
sound  actuarial  and  old-fashioned,  respectively.  The 
usual  forms  are  at  the  age  of  65,  65  years  of  age  (or  old), 
children  9  to  12  years  old.  Simply  at  65  and  children 
9  to  12  are  also  standard. 

*  *  * 

The  expression  the  fcuct  that  is  often  used  of  what  is 
not  fact:  “This  could  be  an  expression  of  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  are  unconcerned  and  are  content  to  play 
a  w’aiting  game.”  But  the  context  made  clear  that  this 
was  speculation,  and  alternative  explanations  were  given. 
The  statement  might  better  have  been  “This  could  be 
just  an  indication  that  ...”  The  phrase  is  often  excess 
baggage:  “We  admit  the  fact  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done.”  We  admit  that  .  .  . 

*  s  * 

Fiberglass  is  a  trademark,  and  in  deference  to  its 
owners  should  be  capitalized,  although  there  is  no  way 
such  deference  can  be  enforced.  The  general  term,  which 
is  preferable  for  general  use,  is  fiber  glass  (sometimes 
fibrous  glass  or  spun  glass.) 
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COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


For  53  years,  WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION  has  specialized  in  serving  the  graphic 
arts  industry  with  specialized  products  that  have  been  specified,  year  after  year,  by  news¬ 
paper  craftsmen  in  every  one  of  our  United  States.  That  this  constant  preference  for  Wood 
Flong  is  well- justified  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Wood  Flong  mats  are  used 
in  43  foreign  countries,  as  well.  This  isn’t  too  surprising,  though,  because  craftsmanship 
knows  no  borders  nor  is  language  any  barrier. 

SUMk  HONGS  •  K.O.P.  SUPlIt  HONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  GRfCN  BAKID  MATS  •  SrNDICATf  MATS  •  AO  MATS 

One  pi0ce  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Offioo:  861  Fifth  Ave.,  Phono:  MU  7-E9BO 

SetiVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


The  Weekly  Editor 


ITEMS  FOR  A  SHORT  WEEK. 


By  Ri(‘k  Friedman 


The  Cinciritiati  (Ohio) 
em  Hills  Press,  and  its  sister- 
paper,  the  Price  Hill  News, 
went  offset  this  summer,  pur¬ 
chasing  a  new  Goss  Suburban 
Web  four-unit  press. 

The  press  will  make  the  use 
of  four-color  in  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  possible  for  the  first  time. 
The  Suburban  prints  and  folds 
up  to  16  standard  or  32  tabloid 
pages  at  one  time  at  a  speed  in 
excess  of  18,000-an-hour. 

A.  H.  Huneke,  president  of 
Western  Hills  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  pointed  out  that  the  page 
capacity  of  the  news  press  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  the 
equipment  it  replaced  but  the 
speed  is  over  six  times  faster. 
This,  he  claims,  permits  “greatly 
increased  production  for  meet¬ 
ing  mounting  circulation  de¬ 
mands  and  competitive  commer¬ 
cial  requirements  in  as  much  as 
the  new  press  will  be  used  for 
other  printing  in  addition  to 
newspapers.” 


UKKKIA  V.S.  MO.SE.S 

Robert  Moses,  New  York 
City’s  intrepid  builder  of  bridges 
and  fairs,  is  presently  the  target 
of  a  Long  Island  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  its  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff  and 
Edwina  Snow. 

Their  newspaper,  the  Locust 
VtUlcy  Leader,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  depicted  Mr.  Moses  on  their 
tabloid  front  page  in  cartoon 
form  as  “A  Hungry  Octopus” 
l3ecause  of  his  proposed  bridge 
from  Bayville  or  Lattingtown 
or  Oyster  Bay  across  Long 
Island  Sound.  His  tentacles  were 
labeled  “access  roads  to  Bay¬ 
ville,”  “clover  leafs  to  bridge,” 

“concrete-steel”  and  “destroyed 
homes.”  In  their  grasp  were  the 
bridge  and  the  town  of  Bayville. 

A  crown  atop  Mr.  Moses’  head 
identified  him  as  “King  Robert  The  Sun  City  (Ariz.)  News- 
1.”  Under  the  cartoon  was  a  Sun  has  established  a  fund  for 
petition  and  readers  were  in-  the  widow  of  a  slain  Youngs- 
vited  to  fill  it  out,  registering  town  deputy  marshal,  Heiman 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  Nofs.  Mr.  Nofs,  was  Young- 
bridge  and  its  resulting  ap-  town’s  first  marshal  and  had 
proaches,  viaducts,  entrances,  been  a  law  enforcement  officer 
exits,  parking  areas,  etc.  “which  all  of  his  adult  life.  He  was  shot 
would  go  through  Oyster  Bay,  and  killed  on  Aug.  4  with  his 
Mill  Neck,  the  harbor  and  pre-  own  gun  while  allegedly  trying 
cious  open  land  preservation  to  arrest  two  youths  who  had 
areas  of  the  northern  end  of  the  broken  into  a  gas  station. 


Architect's  drawin9  of  the  main  office  and  plant  of  the  Hollister  News¬ 
papers.  The  two-story  6,000-square-foot  addition  is  scheduled  to  b« 
completed  in  December. 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay.”  Peillaiul  Purchases 

There  was  a  box  to  check  on  wr  ■  i  • 
which  read:  “If  necessary,  I  will  m  Oregon 

contribute  time  and/or  money  Tillamook,  Ore. 

to  a  stop-the-bridge  campaign.”  Robert  Penland,  who  sold  his 
Another  box  on  the  petition  intere.st  in  the  Livermore 
gave  the  reader  the  choice  of  (Calif.)  Herald  and  News  last 
indicating  that  he  wasn’t  op-  .June,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
posed  to  the  bridge  and  why  not.  and  its  advertising  supplement, 
Inside  the  issue  were  a  number  Shoppiny  Smiles,  from  Timothy 
of  letters  from  readers  who  O’Connor. 

registered  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Penland  and  his  wife, 
the  proposed  bridge.  both  native  Oregonians,  owned 


FUND  FOR  A  WIDOW 


ADVICE— SkoWc  (Ill.)  Life, 
which  runs  an  “Inquiring  Re¬ 
porter  Ask”  feature  on  its 
fi-ont  page  each  week  on  Aug. 
12  put  this  question  to  four 
readers:  “What  is  a  local  i)a- 
l>er’s  job?”  Answers:  “Keep 
community  residents  informed 
and  enlightened  about  current 
events.”  “Inform  the  people  of 
the  latest  news  and  events  and 
provide  a  place  where  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  area  can  adver¬ 
tise.”  “Be  a  family  newspaper 
which  lets  you  know  what  is 
happening  among  your  friends 
and  neighl)ors.”  “Re  .an  outlet 
for  social,  political  and  business 
news  in  a  small  or  a  large  com¬ 
munity.” 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
$300,000  expansion  and  remodel¬ 
ing  project  for  the  Hollister 
Newspapers’  main  office  in  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.  Hollister  publishes 
five  suburban  large  weekly  news¬ 
papers  on  Chicago’s  North 
Shore,  including  Wilmette  Life 
and  Winnetka  Talk. 

The  project,  scheduled  for 
completion  by  Dec.  1,  will  in¬ 
clude  a  6,000-square-foot,  two- 
story  addition  that  will  triple 
the  size  of  the  existing  news¬ 
room  and  double  the  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  The  addition  is  the  sixth 
since  the  building  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1928. 

The  building’s  existing  8,000 
st|uare  feet  of  office  space  will 
Imj  completely  remodeled,  and 
both  remodeling  and  news  offices 
will  feature  air  conditioning,  re¬ 
cessed  fluorescent  lights  and  re¬ 
silient  floors.  A  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  installed  to  speed 
transfer  of  advertising,  editorial 
and  photographic  copy  between 
departments.  .4  full  basement 
will  be  constructed  to  provide 
space  for  a  darkroom  and  em¬ 
ployee  facilities. 

The  classified  advertising  and 
circulation  departments  will  be 
located  along  an  airy  lobby 
decorated  with  stone  terrazzo 
and  wood. 

The  addition  will  be  of  beige 
Wisconsin  lannon  stone,  anodized 
aluminum  and  bronze-colored 
glass. 


‘30’  After  80  Years 

The  W inlock  (Wash.)  News 
ended  80  years  of  continuous 
weekly  publication  with  its  Aug. 
26  issue.  Publisher  M.  R.  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  has  ow'ned  the  paper 
since  1943,  said  the  reasons  for 
suspension  of  the  jiaper  were 
increasing  costs  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  one  Linotype  operator, 
Mrs.  Alexander. 


Dime  for  a  Change 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  price  of  the  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  State-Times  has  been 
raised  from  5c  to  10c  a  copy. 
The  State-Times  has  Ijeen  a 
nickel  for  55  years. 


PRESS — A.  H.  Huneke,  president  of  Western  Hills  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  is  about  to  press  the  starter  button  on  a  Goss  Suburban 
offset  press.  Behind  him,  in  order,  ere  F.  Dale  Ivey,  production  man¬ 
ager;  and  Carl  Rolfes  and  Jerry  Hinssen,  pressmen.  At  the  right  is 
Melvin  Kuntz,  pressroom  foreman. 
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Here’s  what  Herb  Maneloveg  of  B.  B.  D.  O.  said  to  us 


"When  I  first  started  in  this  business  I  was  told  hy  newsjjaper  people  that 
'all  business  is  local';  yet  I  (|uickly  learned  that  rates  weren't.  Not  hy  a  lonj*  sIkjI 
Recently,  your  Courier-)f>urnal  and  Louisville  Times  changed  all  that  and 
equalized  costs  for  the  local  and  national  advertiser.  All  of  you  are  to  be 
congratulated  <jn  this  sensible,  realistic  and  courageous  move.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  linage  increases  substantially  in  Louisville;  first,  as  a  reward 
for  a  .sound  marketmg/advertising  decision  and  second,  as  an  incentive 
to  other  major  papers  in  the  country  to  do  likewise." 


Herbert  IT.  Maneloveg 

Vice  President  and  Media  Director 

Batten,  Barton,  (Turstine  &  Osborn,  Inc 


Turn  the  page  for  what  we  said  to  Herb  Maneloveg 


Here’s  what  we  said  to  Herb  Maneloveg  of  B.  B.  D.  O _ 


"Wo  hope  llidl  all  advorlisors  will  lake  advanlaso  ol  roduc  od  ratos  to  iovost 
in  moro  adverli>inf>  in  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times. 

We  also  expec  t  to  see  ex()eriments  in  Louisville  —  advertisers  using  their  spac  e* 
in  some  of  the  interesting  variations  shown  in  The  Courier-journal  and 
Times'  nc*w  hook,  'Advertising  Space  For  Sale  . . .  $3.00  And  Up.'  I  hope  you'll 
sc*e  to  it  that  every  B.B.D.f).  client  gets  a  copy  of  this  (?ye-opening  idea  hook." 


Frank  Stapleton 

The  Branham  Company 

New  York 


For  your  free  copy  of  ",  . .  $3.00  And  Up,"  call  Frank  Stapleton  at  682-4606  in  New  York, 
or  the  Branham  office  in  your  city,  nr  call  collect  to  |ewell  Greenwood  in  Louisville. 
Area  Code  302  .  .  .  382-4704. 


’Trail-Herder  Moyers 
Assesses  Press  Corps 


Wasiungton 

Rill  D.  Moyers,  President 
Johnson’s  press  secretary,  re¬ 
gards  his  “temporary  assigrn- 
inent”  as  being  more  of  a  “‘trail- 
herder’’  rather  than  ‘he  “cus¬ 
todian  of  a  hurricane,’’  a  d^ 
scription  frequently  given  to  his 
.White  House  post. 

'  He  made  the  compari.son  re¬ 
cently,  saying:  “I  feel  a  little 
like  a  trail- herder  in  the  old 
jday.s  when  we  were  driving  cat- 
'tle  uj)  from  Texas  to  Kansas 
C’ity  to  Abilene.  I  don’t  want  to 
imply  now  that  I  think  the  press 
is  a  herd  of  cattle,  but  the  un- 
piedictability  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  am  working  reminds  me 
of  that  kind  of  thing.’’ 

Eight  weeks  in  the  job,  Mr. 
Moyers  made  his  comments  in 
a  Mutual  Radio  interview 
(luring  which  he  said:  “I  took 
the  job  only  on  a  temporary 
basis.  I  enjoy  the  work,  I  like 
working  with  reporters,  I  like 
the  excitement  of  the  job,  but 
it  is  not  my  permanent  cup  of 
tea  ...  it  is  not  the  thing  I  want 
to  do  all  my  life  ...  I  am  more 
intere.~ted  in  foreign  policy.’’ 

Eonstniclive  Tension 

.Asked  to  assess  the  status 
now  between  Mr.  .Johnson  and 
reporters,  Mr.  Moyers  rei)lied: 
“I  think  relations  are  healthy 
and  1  think  they  are  normal. 
That  is,  I  think  there  is  a  kind 
of  constructive  tension  between 
the  President  and  the  iiress — 
as  indeed  there  must  be  in  a 
democratic  society, 

“I  know  the  President  re- 
.sp€*cts  the  pre.ss  as  professionals 
and  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
press  considered  him  to  be  a 
masterful  politician  and  practi¬ 
tioner  of  the  art  of  government. 
So  I  think  that  professional  re¬ 
lationship  or  respect  exists  be¬ 
tween  them.  And,  I  think  that 
things  are  no  better  or  no  worse 
than  they  might  be  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  course  in  any  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  past.’’ 

The  President’s  press  secre¬ 
tary  defined  his  philosophy  for 
dealing  with  the  press  in  these 
words:  “Well  the  President  told 
me  when  I  took  the  job  that  my 
first  loyalty  was  to  the  coun- 
tiy  .  .  .  my  second  loyalty  was 
to  him  and  my  third  loyalty  is 
to  the  press.  And  my  Dad  wrote 
to  me  to  remind  me  of  some¬ 
thing  that  he  used  to  say  to  me 
when  I  was  a  kid  and  that  was 
to  tell  the  truth  when  you  can 
and  if  you  can’t  tell  the  truth, 
don’t  tell  a  lie.  I  guess  that  sums 
it  up.” 

Mr.  Moyers  .said  that  the  Pres- 
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ulent’s  ambition  to  be  his  “own 
pre.ss  .secretary”  and  to  be  the 
mo.st  accessible  of  Presidents, 
had  been  fru.strated  by  the 
“crush  of  legislation,  this  fiood 
of  foreign  policy  pi-oblems,”  all 
of  which  encroached  on  the 
President’s  “ambition  and  his 
aspiration  to  be  accessible  to 
the  press.’ 

Too  I'^xposed 

Ml’.  Moyers’  own  thoughts  on 
the  subject  were  defined  thus: 
“There  is  another  factor,  too, 
that  I  think  is  very  realistic 
here  and  that  is  I  think  if  Pres¬ 
idents  can  be  too  exposed,  too 
available,  too  accessible,  of 
course,  then  happens  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  with  this 
President  and  other  Presidents, 
the  jiress  begins  to  see  too  much 
of  the  iiersonal  characteristics 
of  the  President.” 

Did  .Mr.  Moyers  think  that  the 
Washington  news  corps  did  the 
full  and  fair  job  of  presidential 
coverage  that  it  should  and  had 
the  responsibility  to  do? 

“I  think  the  Washington  press 
corps  tries  to  do  its  best,”  he 
.said,  “and  tries  to  be  fair  and 
accurate,  but  the  Washington 
press  corps,  like  any  other  col¬ 
lection  of  human  beings  to  my 
knowledge  possesses  no  infalli¬ 
ble  human  beings  and  since  the 
news  has  to  be  interpreted 
through  the  eyes,  and  the  ears, 
and  the  mind,  and  the  typewrit¬ 
ers,  and  the  microphones  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  .  .  .  then  it  is  going 
to  lie  distorted  and  it  is  going  to 
be  misunderstood  and  it  is  going 
to  lie  per\’erted  from  time  to 
time.  Journalists  like  Presi¬ 
dents  are  fallible  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  mistakes  and  they  are 
ju.st  human  being.s.” 

Kiwaiiiaiiti  Present 
Certificate  to  Press 

A  Golden  Heritage  of  Free 
Speech  certificate,  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational’s  Golden  Anniver¬ 
sary  tribute  to  the  press  of  the 
free  world  for  its  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  free  speech,  was  pre¬ 
sented  Sept.  9  to  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  Inc.  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Columbus  Ath¬ 
letic  Club. 

Edward  C.  Keefe,  Oklahoma 
City,  president  of  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational,  presented  the  cer¬ 
tificate  to  William  .1.  Oertel, 
general  chairman.  Newspaper 
Public  Information  Committee 
of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers.  This  group  sponsors  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  in 
which  Kiwanis  has  participated 
for  the  past  26  years. 
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Whipple  Finally 
Tells  His  Story 
Of  Surrender 

Philadelphia 

.After  20  years,  the  “Cecil  B. 
De.Mille”  of  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  ceremony  told  how  he 
arranged  it  in  an  exclusive  story 
in  the  Pliiladviphia  Sunday  liul- 
h’tin  of  Aug.  29. 

The  “Story  of  the  Japanese 
Surrender  in  Tokyo  Bay”  was 
lelated  by  H.  Bennett  Whipple 
to  John  G.  McCullough,  Bulle¬ 
tin  reporter  who  was  on  assign¬ 
ment  to  Viet  Nam.  He  inter¬ 
viewed  Whipple  at  his  Singapore 
home. 

Whipi)le,  who  was  a  colonel 
in  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
Command,  is  Esso’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Whipple  refused  to  write  his 
own  story  of  the  surrender  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  “the 
General’s  story,  not  mine.” 

It  was  Whipple’s  blueprint  of 
the  ceremonies  and  their  suc¬ 
cessful  culmination  that  brought 
him  the  nickname  among  his 
West  Point  (’36)  classmates,  of 
“The  Cecil  B.  DeMille  of  the 
Japanese  Surrender.” 

In  an  editor’s  note  to  the  .story, 
which  filled  three  pages.  Man¬ 


aging  Editor  Bill  Dickinson  re¬ 
called  how,  20  years  ago,  as  a 
war  correspondent,  he  paced  the 
Customs  House  Jetty  in  Yoko¬ 
hama  in  the  gray  dawn  with  Col. 
Whipple  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  Japanese  delegation  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  how  after  the  ceremony 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Missouri,  he 
tried  to  get  Whipple’s  story  but 
the  Colonel  wouldn’t  talk. 

Dickinson  tried  again,  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  on  the  fifth,  tenth  and 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  sur¬ 
render. 

In  July,  Dickinson  located 
Whipple  in  Singapore  and  he 
agreed  to  tell  his  story  of  the 
surrender  for  the  20th  anni¬ 
versary. 

It’s  a  footnote  to  history 
worth  waiting  for,  Dickinson 
observed. 

• 

Heavy  Fire  Damage 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

The  Sumter  Daily  Item  has 
been  publishing  from  the  plant 
of  the  Florence  Morning  News, 
40  miles  away,  since  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  a  section  of  the  Item 
building  .Aug.  10.  Loss  was  esti¬ 
mated  in  excess  of  $250,000, 
which  was  covered  by  insurance. 
Item  Publisher  H.  D.  Osteen  Sr. 
said  the  heaviest  damage  was  in 
the  stereotype  shop.  The  fire  is 
believed  to  have  started  in  an 
airconditioning  unit  on  the  roof. 


THINGS  ARE  REALLY 
POPPING  AT  NEA! 

Ip* 
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7  New  Staff  Members 

Akron,  Ohio 

SEMINAR  ON  TOUR:  Miriam  New  staff  members  joining 
Lippincott,  Director  of  Fashion  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  in- 
Merchandising  Services  for  W<fM-  elude:  John  De  Groote  of  the 
EN’S  WEAR  daily’s  Advertising  Kent  -  Ravenna  (0.)  Record- 
Department,  is  currently  on  the  Courier,  to  the  Sunday  depart- 
West  Copt  giving  a  series  of  talks  ^lent ;  Carl  J.  Peterson,  recent- 
to  mpufacturps,  retaders  and  ad-  ,  U.S.  Army;  David  M. 

vertising  people  there  on  the  s.g-  Manluittan  (Kas.) 

nincanre  of  the  new  money  making  t  •  i 

trends  from  the  Paris  Couture  col-  ^lercury;  Harry  D.  Ligfpitt  of 
lections.  Miss  Lippino.tt  held  her  the  llirichsville  (O.)  Chronicle; 
seminars  for  similar  audiences  in  William  Beldinp  of  the  Hubbard 
the  New  York  market  soon  after  (O.)^'ews-Reporter;  and  James 
attending  the  Paris  openings.  Easterwood  of  the  Tucson 

(Ai  iz.)  Citizen  to  the  city  staff, 
and  William  Diehl  of  the  Defi- 
TRAVELERS  AFOOT:  Vivian  In-  ance  Crescent-News  to  the  state 
fantino.  Fashion  Editor  of  FOOT-  desk. 

WE.AR  NEWS,  has  been  visiting 
shoe  fashion  centers  in  Italy.  France 
and  England  to  review  important 
European  style  innovations.  FN’s 
men’s  footwear  editor,  Charles  Sil¬ 
versmith,  leaves  this  week  on  a 
swing  of  manufacturing  hubs  in 
Nashville.  St.  Louis,  Wisconsin  and 
New  England  to  cover  new  develop¬ 
ments  for  Spring  ’66. 


Wheeler 


GEORGE  J.  BELLANO,  onetime  clerk  In  the  advertising  department,  has 
risen  to  the  position  of  advertising  director  of  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin.  He  has  been  retail  advertising  manager  of  the  newspapers  the 
ast  three  years.  As  director  he  succeeds  Archie  R.  MacDonald,  who  retired 
in  May,  1963. 

STEPHEN  HAMBLETT  is  the  new  manager  of  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bulletin.  He  began  his  service 
there  in  1957,  shortly  after  graduating  from  Harvard,  and  worked  on  retail, 
classified  and  general  sales  staffs. 

ROMNEY  WHEELER,  who  moved  from  Radio  Corporation  of  America  to 
Consumers  Power  Company  at  Jackson,  Mich,  a  year  ago,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  latter  firm.  He  is  a  former  AP 
writer,  editor,  war  reporter  and  foreign  bureau  chief:  he  was  on  General 
MacArthur's  staff  in  Tokyo,  then  went  to  NBC,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  RCA. 


In  Peace  Corps  Job 

Washi.ngton 
Thomas  S.  Page,  a  former 
UPI  reporter  who  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  political  publicity  work 
the  past  few  years,  is  the  new 
director  of  information  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  succeeds 
Charles  A.  Caldwell,  who  has 
gone  over  to  the  Equal  Employ-  HEiIB  Levin,  makeup  editor  J.  David  Truby,  former  di- 
ment  Opportunities  Commission,  and  sports  editor — given  addi-  rector  of  public  relations  for 

*  *  tional  duties  of  coordinating  Clarion  (Pa.)  State  College — 

John  H.  Pbobst,  area  editor  production  as  assistant  general  now  senior  cojiywriter  for  Bar- 

and  circulation  manager  of  the  managei-  of  the  Suult  Stc.  Marie  ash  Advertising,  State  College, 

Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News  (Mich.)  Eveyrluy  News. 

— now  editor-publisher  of  the  *  *  ♦ 

weekly  Rockford  (Mich.)  Regis-  Robert  Glynn  Inch  —  ap- 
ter.  pointed  home  delivery  manager 

*  *  *  in  the  circulation  department  of 

Jim  Goss  —  From  Philadcl-  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald— 

pbUi  (Pa.)  Inquirer  staff  to  News. 

Portland,  Ore.,  radio  station  *  *  ♦ 

news  staff.  Elijah  B.  White,  former 

*  *  *  editor  of  the  Loudoun  Times- 

Phil  Keif — named  news  edi-  Mirror  at  Leesburg,  Va. — ac¬ 
tor  for  Utah  and  Idaho  in  the  cepted  as  a  divinity  student  in 

AP  Salt  Lake  bureau,  replacing  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 

George  Newman,  transferred  ♦  *  ♦ 

to  supervisory  job  in  New  York.  Edward  H.  Seneff,  editor  of 

*  *  *  the  Loudoun  Times-Mirror, 

Pat  Thompson,  formerly  Leesburg,  Va. — elected  a  direc- 

with  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  tor  of  the  Loudoun  County 

— to  New  Mexico  AP  staff.  chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 


MODER.ATION:  The  furniture  edi¬ 
tor  of  HOME  FUR.MSHIN(;S 
D.AILY,  Stanley  Sloni.  goes  to  Chi¬ 
cago  September  15  to  moderate  a 
panel  discussion  of  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  on  “A  Prac¬ 
tical  .Approach  to  Furniture’s 
Future.”  The  meeting  will  take 
place  during  the  1%5  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Furniture  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  convention  in  the  Sheraton- 
Chicago  Hotel. 


Charles  H.  Hossack,  Tem¬ 
ple  U.  journalism  graduate  who 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Journal  and  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News — now 
suvervisor  of  publications  for 
Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa. 


ON  THE  HORIZON:  Features  of 
special  interest  coming  in  the  Fair- 
child  publications  during  the  second 
half  of  September  .  .  .  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  publishes 
its  Man-Made  Materials  liftout  sec¬ 
tion  September  17;  WOMEN’S 
V'EAR  DAILY  has  its  California 
High  Fashion  Sept.  21.  Resort  & 
Cruise  Wear  Sept.  22:  D  A  I  LA’ 
NEWS  record’s  Utilitv  &  Casual 
W  ear  will  be  out  Sept.  17,  Rainwear 
Sept.  21,  (Jolf  Sportswear  Sept.  23, 
.American  Textile  Machinery  Exhi¬ 
bition  Issues  Sept.  27-30;  FOOT- 
W’E.AR  NEWS  publishes  the  Ad¬ 
vance  Shoe  Market  Issue  Sept.  16: 
MEN’S  WE.AR  California  Issue  is 
Sept.  24;  METALWORKING 
NEWS,  normally  a  weekly,  adds 
two  midweek  issues  for  the  Machine 
Tool  Show  with  total  coverage  in¬ 
cluding  Sept.  20,  22,  27  and  29. 


F.  E.  (Gene)  Charijjs,  edi¬ 
tor  of  John  Deere’s  farm  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Furrow,  for  21  years 
and  former  Kan.sas  newspaper 
puhlisher — retired. 


Joseph  J.  Famiglietti,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Mirror  reporter 
and  political  columnist.  World’s 
Fair  press  officer  and  jKtlitical 
editor  of  the  Phoeriix  (Ariz.) 
Evening  .American — to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  weekly  Mill- 
brae  (Calif.)  Smart  Shopper. 


Phil  Newsom  is  UPI’s  foreign 
p  news  analyst. 

He  holds  an  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  best  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  Newsom’s  popular  column,  “Foreign 

I  News  Commentary,”  is  transmitted  on 

^  ’  wires  five  times  a  week  for 

afternoon  newspapers. 

'By  Phil  Newsom”— another  big  hy-line  from  ^  I  X 

rnited  IVess  International  v  i  j/ 


Anthony  E.  Heffernan, 
Birmingham  manager  since 
June,  1964 — named  Atlanta  bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  United  Press 
International. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 

PttblltWrs  of 

Doily  Nows  Rocord.  Womon't  Woor  Doily, 
Home  Pumishingt  Doily,  Footwoor  News, 
Supermorket  News.  Dru9  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Weor  Elecfronic  News,  Books, 
Metolworkin9  News,  Directories. 


Robert  L.  Barnet,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 
— appointed  to  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Indiana  Trotting  and 
Pacing  Hor.se  Association. 
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in  the  news 


McHenry 


Mattel 


Erickson 


RICHARD  J.  MC  HENRY,  a  journalism  graduate  of  Marshall  University  who 
worked  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  for  six  years, 
has  joined  Botts  Advertising  Inc.,  Orlando,  as  PR  director. 


JAMES  R.  ERICKSON,  formerly  production  foreman  of  the  Faribault  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  assistant  to  E.  C.  Putney,  production  manager 
of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 


MFL  MATTEI  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  General  Service 
Manager  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  He  is  an  electrical  engineer  who, 
during  his  career  with  Mergenthaler  since  1955,  has  had  a  major  role  in 
developing  the  Elektron  Linotype. 


(]liuii^e  on  M.E.  Dettk 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Robert  C.  Atkinson,  assistant 
news  editor  since  19(52  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1954, 
has  been  promoted  to  manatrinR 
editor  of  the  Post-Standard. 
The  former  M.E.,  Mario  Rossi, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  af¬ 
ternoon  HeraUl-Joui-nal  to  de¬ 
velop  regional  news  coverage. 

*  «  * 

Duren  Cheek  Jr.,  —  from 
Knoxville  to  Nashville  as  Ten¬ 
nessee  state  news  editor  for 
United  Press  International,  re¬ 
placing  Jack  Walsh,  now  on 
UPI  staff  in  New  York.  New 
Knoxville  manager  is  James 
Evans,  from  Nashville. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Fehrenbacii,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  .Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe  and  News  Herald 
and  a  .salesman  since  1919 — 
retired. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Anderson — from  sports 
editor  of  the  Mayfield  (Ky.) 
Messenger  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Padiieah  (Ky.)  San  Demo¬ 
crat,  replacing  Weldon  Grims- 
LEY,  now  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  lPc.st  Palm  IJearli  (Fla.) 
I^ost  Times. 

*  *  * 

Fhm’ARD  R.  Johnson,  a  for¬ 
mer  business  news  editor  of  the 
Miiwaiikee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
(19.")f)-62) — named  public  rela¬ 
tions  repre.sentative  for  Ameri¬ 
can  .Motors  Corp.  in  Milwaukee. 
*  *  * 

George  Johnston — named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  department  of  the 
Deni'er  (Colo.)  Post. 


Takes  Job  in  Gov^t 

Cleveland 

Alfred  L.  Sweeney,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Call  &  Post, 
Negro  weekly,  has  been  named 
deputy  director  of  information 
for  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunities  Commission  in 
Washington.  He  begins  his  du¬ 
ties  Sept.  13. 

*  #  # 

Charles  A.  Ci,,ay,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  arid  Observer — 
now  news  editor  of  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  C.  Kohls — from  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
staff  to  editor  of  the  Menominee 
(Mich.)  Herald-Lender.  JAMES 
.M.  Rh’LEY — named  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Herald-Leader. 

«  *  « 

Judy  Raduiff — from  women’s 
department,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispnteh,  to  personnel  assistant. 
Federal  Aviation  Authority,  at 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

«  *  « 

Tom  Young,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  photographer — 
to  .Midland  Mutual  Cooperatives, 
Minneapolis. 

♦  ♦  # 

Rernie  Shellum,  St.  I‘nul 
(.Minn.)  Dispatch,  area  reporter 
— to  Columbia  University  for 
graduate  study.  Rejilaced  by 
George  Reran — from  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Minneapolis. 

*  *  * 

Arma  Jane  Szcepanski,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  student — 
to  the  women’s  news  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 
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ut  Stule  IltniHe 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Carmen  Brutto,  reporter  for 
the  Harrisburg  I'atriot  for  10 
years,  has  been  apixiinttnl  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Health. 

He  was  succeeded  on  the 
State  House  lieat  by  John  P. 
Cowan,  former  sports  writer  for 
the  Patriot-News  newspapers. 

• 

Back  to  JoiinialiHin 

Louisvilul  Ky. 

William  C.  Billiter  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  Orleans  (La.)  Time.s- 
l^icajfune  reporter,  is  letuniing 
to  newspaper  work  on  the  .staff 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jimr- 
nul,  following  three  years  of 
■serv’ice  with  Repr.  F.  Edward 
Hebert  (D.-La.). 

x>  «  * 

Ci,.AUD  Easterly,  editor  of  the 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  where 
he  began  his  career  as  a  non- 
salaried  cub  reporter  in  1925 — 
honored  on  his  19  years  as  a 
newspaperman. 

«  4^  4e 

Ken  Swaim — apjiointed  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Detroit  (.Mich.)  Free 
Press,  succeeding  Elliot  Sdiu- 
MAKER,  now  coordinator  of  ad¬ 
vertising  activities. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Rennfji  —  named  sports 
wlitor  and  general  news  reporter 
for  the  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

George  .M.  Wyatt,  a  former 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
reporter — new  research  director 
for  the  Legislative  Committee 
on  Navigable  Waters  at  .$6,000 
a  year. 

*  *  * 

Norman  .Mc.Mullin  —  from 
advertising  director,  Franklin 
(Ind.)  Daily  Journal,  to  Pioneer 
Newspapers,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 


On  K-Slalc  Faculty 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Delliert  Brinkman  will  be  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  lu'ws- 
editorial  sequence  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  journalism  curriculum  at 
Kan.sas  State  University.  He 
will  replace  Jack  Backer,  who 
has  been  named  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  jmblications  at  K-State. 

• 

PlaqiK*  for  Editorial 

Ati.u\ntic  City,  N.J. 

Samuel  Winett,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  A  tlantic  City  Press, 
was  presented  a  pla()ue  Aug.  24 
for  writing  the  liest  wUtorial  on 
cancer  this  year  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field  in  New  Jersey. 
«  «  « 

Gerald  W.  Gikidrum,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  (nlitor  and  re- 
jjorter  in  San  Diego  and  Wichita 
— now  publicity  manager  for  the 
San  Diego  Convention  and  Tour¬ 
ist  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

R.  PlllLll*  Ro.SE,  news  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — re- 
tiied  Sejit.  1,  after  4(5  years 
association  with  that  newspaper. 
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Posed  Vs.  Unposed 
In  Children’s  Shots 

By  Rifk  Friedman 

There  are  no  elicheit  in  children’s  jriefures  tis  far  as  a 
comma  mi ty  weekly  is  concerned. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  .Aahamdale  (Fla.)  Star  and  its 
lone  photographer,  Ray  Seckinger. 

Ray,  who  also  doubles  in  circulation  and  a<lvertising  and  writes 
sports  for  this  2,300-circulation  newspapers,  says  he  “doesn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  for  a  second  to  dust  off  the  old  in  coming  up  with  an  idea  for 
his  weekly  feature  photo  assignment.” 

Little  Violence 

Ray  claims  that  in  cities  the  size  of  Auburndale,  spot  news 
pictures  are  all  too  scarce  at  times.  Auburndale  is  a  citrus  proc¬ 
essing  community  sandwiched  between  tw'o  larger  cities,  one  four 
miles  away  and  the  other  10  miles  away. 

“Of  course,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  St.  Valentine-type  of 
civic  and  club  line-em-np  ami  shoot  opportunities,”  he  reminds. 
“But  the  violence,  wreck  and  disaster  menu — the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  meat  and  potatoes  staples  of  the  big  time — are  sparce  indeed 
in  Hintersville  and  Podunk.” 

To  compensate  for  what  Ray  calls  “the  lack  of  blood  and  thun¬ 
der  stuff,”  the  Star  goes  in  heavily  for  feature  shots.  A  holiday, 
a  change  of  seasons,  the  opening  of  a  sports  season. 

All  are  grist  for  Ray  Seckinger’s  camera.  And  more  often  than 
not,  he  turns  to  kids  for  his  subjects.  “There’s  a  couple  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,”  Ray  admits.  “One  is  mercenary,  the  second  artistic. 

“Publication  of  a  kid’s  picture  assures  the  sale  of  additional 
copies  of  the  Star  to  the  subject’s  proud  family.  Mom  and  Pop 
and  Grandad  and  Grandma  must  have  pei-sonal  copies  and  often 
they  re<iuest  us  to  mail  issues  containing  pictures  of  little  Junior 
or  Susie-Q  to  great  uncles  and  aunts  in  Keokuk  of  Klamath  Falls. 
What’s  more,  the  family  is  convinced  the  Star  is  the  greatest 
newspaper  in  the  world,  at  least  for  the  week  that  the  picture 
appears.” 

(I’ve  never  been  convinced  that  the  sale  of  a  few  extra  newspaper 
copies  justifies  taking  and  running  pictures  but  Ray’s  statement 
reflects  the  thinking  of  many  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers.) 

DisugrecK  )X'ith  Lang 

On  the  artistic  side,  Ray  is  in  complete  disagreement  with  Ray 
Long,  of  the  Coral  Gable  Tiynes  and  Guide,  who  said  in  last  week’s 
photo  column :  “There’s  nothing  worse  than  posing  a  child.  They 
not  only  become  horribly  stiff  and  awkward  but  they  come  to 
feel  the  awareness  of  the  photographer — and  then  spontaneity  is 
destroyed,  possibly  never  to  be  caught  again.” 

Ray  Seckinger  is  convinced  that  kids  lend  themselves  to  posing 
and  direction  far  more  effectively  and  willingly  than  adult  sub¬ 
jects.  He  claims  he's  developed  a  technique  in  guiding  them  into 
make-believe  situations  “that  brings  out  the  very  best  of  the  ham 
that  is  in  the  make-up  of  every  moppet.” 

Ray  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  photogenic  youngsters  of 
the  community  and  he  catalogues  them  mentally  for  possible  fea¬ 
tures  that  may  some  day  be  required.  Several  months  sometimes 
elapse  between  his  selection  of  a  child  as  a  possible  subject  and  the 
actual  shooting. 

“When  a  feature  is  needed,”  Ray  contends,  “the  idea  behind  the 
picture  need  not  be  sparkling  new  and  entirely  original,  but  I’m 
con.stantly  seeking  a  twist  to  embellish  a  use-worn  i<lea.” 

Lois  of  Mugs 

After  hearing  the  song  “All  I  Want  for  Christmas  is  My  Two 
Front  Teeth”  last  December,  he  realized  that  a  mug  shot  of  a 
moppet  with  a  couple  of  incisors  missing  had  been  done  a  million 
times.  But  Ray  reasoned  that  if  one  toothless  urchin  was  old  hat, 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  such  youngsters  might  be  different. 

A  school  principal  cooperated  in  lining  up  a  half-dozen  students. 
Ray  did  the  rest,  working  almost  an  hour  to  get  all  the  youngsters 


to  display  their  wide  open  spaces  at  exactly  the  same  instar.t. 
The  picture,  reproduced  on  the  bottom  of  this  page,  ran  on  Pa  e 
One  in  the  Star. 

Another  time,  Ray  overhead  a  youngster  .say:  “I’d  rather  'e 
.swimmin’  ”  in  answer  to  how  he  likixl  the  first  day  of  school.  The 
lK)y  was  one  of  Ray’s  mental  models  and  the  two  of  them  went 
back  to  the  classroom. 

Ray  posed  him  in  a  dreamy  mood  of  lioredom  and  then  dixive  the 
boy  to  the  lieach  to  pose  for  a  diving  shot.  The  two  pictures  were 
combined,  as  shown  in  the  cut  on  the  following  page. 

‘Well-Done  Com’ 

Ray  is  especially  proud  of  two  second-place  citations  his  pic¬ 
tures  won  in  Florida  Pi'ess  Association  competition. 

“One,  three  years  ago,  was  pure,  but  well-done  corn”  he  admits. 
It  depicted  a  hot  weather  scene  with  a  youngster  in  swim-trunks 
seated  in  a  tub  of  water.  He  was  eating  a  huge  slab  of  watermelon. 

“Sure  it  had  been  done  before,”  Ray  says,  “But  out-of-state 
judges  apparently  agree  that  kids  aren’t  cliches.” 

Here  are  some  other  Seckinger  ideas  that  he  claims  have 
worked:  To  pose  a  little  girl  born  on  Feb.  29,  1964,  he  seated  her 
on  the  floor  with  a  huge  calendar  page  in  her  hand.  The  caption 
read:  “Where’s  my  birthday?”  (See  cut  following  page.) 

Just  before  last  Halloween,  he  posed  a  costumed  and  masked 
youngster  as  if  he  was  exhaustedly  asleep  on  a  couch,  his  trick-or- 
treat  bag  clutched  in  his  hand.  (See  cut  following  page.) 

Frequently,  pictures  taken  when  the  opportunity  presents  it¬ 
self,  are  converted  into  a  special  holiday  photo  feature  months 
later.  Once,  while  working  on  a  news  shot  in  somelwdy’s  home, 
(Continued  on  paye  46 j 
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Pressman  Leo  Manseau, 
a  former  machinist,  ap¬ 
preciates  the  practical 
design  advantages  of 
the  Color  King.  Under 
his  supervision,  the 
Gardner  News  press¬ 
room  is  a  model  for  any 
well-run  newspaper. 


Color  nt  King 


Write  for  all  the  details 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  CK-53,  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Pliinview,  N.  Y.  11803 


"Design  superiority  sold  us  on  the  Color  King  Press” 


If  you’re  operating  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  it  pays  to  con¬ 
sider  all  the  angles  before  you  in¬ 
vest  in  a  web  offset  press.  Before 
purchase  of  a  3-unit  Fairchild  Color 
King  for  Gardner  News,  W.  F.  Gor¬ 
don  Beil  traveled  extensively,  in¬ 
vestigating  various  types  of  presses. 
He  states,  “We  chose  the  Fairchild 
Color  King  because  of  its  design 
superiority.  We  especially  like  the 
smooth  performance  of  the  vari¬ 


able  speed  drive  and  the  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  the  pneumatic 
air  control  system.” 

The  Gardner  News,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Gardner  News,  a  10  to  30- 
page  daily,  except  Sunday,  with  a 
circulation  of  8,000.  In  addition,  it 
prints  a  10  to  12-page  weekly,  The 
Winchendon  Courier,  and  RAI- 
VAAJA  ...  a  4  to  10-page  national 
Finnish-language  newspaper,  three 
times  a  week. 


The  Fairchild  Color  King  is  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  publishing 
and  has  capabilities  for  a  broad 
range  of  commercial  printing  as 
well.  This  web  offset  press  provides 
high  speed,  and  outstanding  repro¬ 
duction  with  a  minimum  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  This,  together  with  Fair¬ 
child's  reputation  for  service,  is 
responsible  for  the  big  switch  to 
Fairchild  presses  by  so  many  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 


Photography 

(Cotiiinucd  from  pai/e  AA) 


columns  and  frequently  >fo  to  a  full-quarter  pa^e  or  more  on  he 
left-and  side  of  upper  Page  One. 

Jtolli  Oet  Kesulls 


Ray  snapped  a  little  girl  with  her  panties  falling  down  as  she 
talked  on  the  telephone. 

The  picture  laid  around  the  Star  for  several  months  until  last 
Christmas  season  when  it  was  run  wdth  the  caption:  “Please, 
Central,  get  me  Santa  Claus.”  Thret^  newspapers  in  Florida  and 
California  who  exchange  with  the  Star  us^  the  ide.a  in  slightly 
different  versions  the  following  week. 

Ray  contends  that  what  he  is  doing  for  the  Star  any  photogra¬ 
pher  can  do  for  a  community  weekly  printing  by  offset  or  which 
has  available  engraving  equipment.  “All  it  takes  is  time  and  the 


Both  Ray  Seckinger  and  Ray  l./ang  get  results  with  their  op-  ^ 
po-site  approachi‘s  to  photographing  children,  as  the  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  in  E&P  these  past  two  weeks  have  shown.  We  leave  it  to 
you,  the  readers  to  judge  which  one  comes  closest  to  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  ultimate  in  photojournalism  of  children. 

As  for  me.  I’d  like  the  l)est  of  two  worlds — the  sensitivity  and 
artistry’  of  Ray  Lang  combined  with  the  cleverness  of  Ray 
Seckinger. 


ability  to  dream  up  a  new  twist  on  an  old  and  corny  cliche.  And 
the  patience  to  lead  a  youngster  into  play-acting  the  special  se¬ 
quences  you  seek  to  create.” 

l.ikcK  Stroke 

Ray  Seckinger  departs  from  Ray  Lang  on  still  another  point. 
Lang  likes  to  shoot  natural  light  when  he  can  because  he  feels 
a  strobe  light  distracts  his  subjects.  Seckinger  uses  a  Rollieflex 
and  a  strobe  for  all  pictures.  He  seldom  employs  additional  light¬ 
ing  rigs.  Developing  and  printing  are  done  in  his  home-constructed 
darkroom. 

The  Star  plays  all  pictures  big  and  follows  our  own  Ed 
Arnold’s  axiom:  make  nil  picturcH  one-rolumn  lanjer  than  you 
think  it  should  be.  Ray’s  feature  .shots  seldom  run  less  than  three 


Kidt  l»nd  to  posing  and  diroetion  . . . 


A  lack  of  blood  and  thundor  stuff .  . . 
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Gut  darkroom  tune, 

get  a  ready-to-engrave  print 

in  15  seconds  with  the 

KODAK  EKTAMATic*  Processing  System 


Short-cut  the  time- 
consuming  part  of 
photo-making— 
print  processing— 
and  get  real  repro¬ 
duction  quality.  The  Kodak  Ekta- 
MATic  System  delivers  a  ready-to- 
engrave  8x10  print  15  seconds  after 
the  paper  is  exposed.  Minimum  dark¬ 
room  space  needed— just  enough  for 
film  processing,  an  enlarger,  and  a 
stabilization  processor.  The  Kodak 
Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  21 8-K, 
needs  no  plumbing,  dryer  or  tem¬ 


perature  control.  Replenishment  of 
the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Chemicals  is 
automatic.  Changing  them  is  a  one- 
handed,  spillproof  operation.  And 
this  processor  is  built  to  take  the  con¬ 
stant  use  you  will  give  it.  Kodak 
Ektamatic  SC  Paper  is  a  true  pro¬ 
jection-speed  paper  • 

—  thus  saves  more  a 
seconds  under  the  Hk  I  i 


enlarger.  Used  with  p  ^  ] 

Kodak  Polycon-  ' 

TRAST  Filters,  it  gives  you 

the  full  range  of  selective  contrasts. 


For  highest  quality  . 
prints  from  any  us-  \ 

able  negative,  talk  ^  - — — ~~~ 

to  your  Kodak  I 
Technical  Sales  Representative  and 
your  Kodak  Professional  Stockhouse 
Dealer  about  the  Kodak  Ektamatic 
System. 

♦“Ektamatic”  is  a  trademark  of  Eastman 

Kodak  Company  for 

rapid-process  papers, 

chemicals,  and  equip-  akOUclK 

ment. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Columnist’s 
Libel  Verdict 
In  High  Court 

Washington 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  filed  a  friend  of  the 
court  brief  with  the  Supreme 
Court  supporting  the  appeal  of 
a  New  Hampshire  businessman 
who  was  convicted  of  libeling  a 
public  official  in  a  newspaper 
column. 

The  Union  cites  the  1964 
“landmark”  decision  in  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan  which 
protected  the  free  discussion  of 
matters  of  public  concern,  and 
set  the  “constitutional  bound¬ 
aries”  for  state  libel  suits  by 
government  officials.  The  in¬ 
structions  of  the  trial  court  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  ACLU 
brief  contends,  were  “inconsist¬ 
ent”  with  that  decision. 

The  appeal  was  brought  by 
Alfred  D.  Rosenblatt,  who  in 
1958  and  1959  had  written  sev¬ 
eral  unpaid  columns  for  the 
Laconia  Evening  Citizen  com¬ 
menting  on  the  rundown  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Belknap  Recreation 
Area,  a  public  ski  resort  in  New 
Hampshire.  Rosenblatt  sug¬ 
gested  the  need  for  improve¬ 


ments  to  attract  winter  tourists 
and  skiers,  and  to  benefit  the 
community  economically.  The 
recreation  area  had  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  controversy. 

On  Jan.  29,  1960,  Rosenblatt 
wrote  a  column  about  the  Belk¬ 
nap  Recreation  Area,  comment¬ 
ing  that  “This  year  .  .  .  the 
difference  in  cash  income  simply 
fantastic,  almost  unbelievable” 
.  .  .  and  asking  “what  happened 
to  all  the  money  last  year?” 

Frank  P.  Baer,  the  area  super¬ 
visor,  brought  suit  for  libel, 
charging  that  Rosenblatt’s  col¬ 
umn  could  be  understood  to  mean 
that  he  had  stolen  or  embezzled 
money.  At  his  trial  Rosenblatt 
pleaded  that  his  criticisms  “were 
privileged  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.”  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  $31,500  in  favor  of  Baer,  and 
the  judgment  was  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire, 

Asking  for  rever.sal  of  the 
judgment,  the  ACLU  brief 
argues  that  the  New  York  Times 
ruling  excluded  the  recovery  of 
damages  by  a  public  official  for 
a  defamatory  statement  against 
him,  unless  it  was  proven  that  it 
was  made  with  “  ‘actual  malice’ 
— that  is,  with  knowledge  that 
it  was  false  or  with  reckless 
disregard  of  whether  it  was 
false  or  not.” 

The  trial  court,  however,  the 
ACLU  points  out,  instructed  the 


THINGS  ARE  REALLY 
POPPING  AT  NEA! 


jury  that  in  order  for  Rosen¬ 
blatt  to  claim  privilege  he  had 
to  prove  that  his  charges  were 
“based  on  reasonable  grounds.” 

The  ACLU  brief  argues  also 
that,  as  supervisor  of  the  pub¬ 
licly-owned  Belknap  Recreation 
Area,  Baer  was  a  “  ‘public  offi¬ 
cial’  whose  activities,  while  in 
office,  were  subject  to  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  scrutiny  and 
criticism  under  the  Times  case.” 
The  brief  points  out  that  Baer 
had  been  appointed  to  his  job 
by  the  Belkna))  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  as  opposed  to  Sullivan 
in  the  Times  case,  who  was  an 
elected  official  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  but  maintains  that 
the  distinction  is  “constitution¬ 
ally  inconsequential  liecause  the 
comment  claimed  to  be  libelous 
in  both  cases  concerned  matters 
of  public  affairs  relevant  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties.” 


Jorie  Lueloff 


^Expatriate  Press’ 

Guide  Is  Published 

M(»rgantown,  W.  Va. 

Copies  of  “The  Expatriate 
Press,”  a  guide  to  worldwide 
English  -  language  newspapers 
written  by  a  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  lecturer,  ai-e  being  sent 
to  newspaper  editors  around  the 
world. 

The  author,  John  Lee,  said 
editors  from  Afghanistan  to 
Zambia  cooperated  in  the  study. 
The  guide  covers  English-lan¬ 
guage  papers  published  in  60 
multilingual  countries.  There 
are  some  200  of  these  expatriate 
English  -  language  newspapers 
scattered  throughout  countries 
in  which  English  is  usually 
spoken  and  read  as  a  foreign 
langruage. 

Publication  of  the  250-page 
gpiide  was  arranged  by  the 
WVU  School  of  Journalism, 
whose  staff  Mr.  Lee  joined  in 
1964  as  a  special  lecturer  in 
photojournalism  while  working 
on  his  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  guide  was  written 
as  his  master’s  thesis. 

Mr.  Lee,  a  former  staffer  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  the  Denver  Post,  will  be¬ 
come  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  this  fall  at  the 
American  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

• 

Greeley  Shop  Restored 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Helen  Cahill  is  restoring 
the  legendary  newspaper  office 
in  Poultney,  where  Horace 
Greeley  begran  his  journalism 
career.  Mrs.  Cahill  acquired  the 
property  in  1960.  She  plans  to 
restore  it  to  what  it  looked  like 
in  the  early  1800s  when  Greeley 
served  as  an  apprentice  on  The 
Northern  Spectator,  a  weekly 
newspaper. 
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Second  Chicago 
Tv  ‘Newscastress’ 

Chicago 

Competition  among  Chicago 
tv  stations  for  the  stable  but 
sometimes  elusive  commodity — 
news — is  taking  on  two  fresh 
qualities — news  background  and 
lieauty,  with  the  ratings  race 
the  big  prize. 

WMAQ-tv,  scheduling  “Chi¬ 
cago  Report”  from  5  to  6  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  made 
its  first  move  to  pulchritude  by 
hiring  Jorie  Lueloff,  who  will  fill 
the  role  she  calls  “newscastress.” 

Miss  Lueloff ’s  appearance  in 
electronics  journalism  is  not  a 
first  for  Chicago  and  may  even 
lie  the  forerunner  of  a  swing  to 
femininity  on  Midwest  tubes. 
.\nother  blonde,  Sheri  Blair,  has 
been  with  WBBM-tv  (CBS)  for 
nearly  two  years  on  news  and 
features,  going  there  from  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  where  she  was 
a  reporter. 

Former  AP  Writer 

Miss  Lueloff  was  writing  for 
Associated  Press  Newsfeatures 
in  New  York.  Previously  she 
worked  for  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  in  Washington. 
She’s  a  native  of  Milwaukee. 

WMAQ  also  has  established  a 
Northwest  Indiana  News  bu¬ 
reau  in  Gary,  Ind.,  where  Bill 
Warrick  will  supervise  daily 
news  reports.  Ted  Smart,  an 
American  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  alumnus,  will  cover  Chi¬ 
cago  news  with  newsfilm  reports. 
Another  recent  addition  is  Bill 
Matney,  from  the  Detroit  News. 
Another  American  reporter, 
Martin  O’Connor,  joined  up 
Aug.  30. 

WMAQ  has  been  building  up 
its  news  staff  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  News  Director  Bill  Cor¬ 
ley,  a  veteran  of  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  with  a  lengthy  newspaper 
background.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  30  staffers,  performing, 
writing  and  technical.  Now  there 
are  70. 
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color 
will  carry 
half 

the  load 


...and  VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH  will  carry  all  the  load 
of  your  color  separations.  Vario-Klischograph  is  the 
most  versatile  electronic  scanner  and  engraver  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  work,  letterpress  and  offset.  It  is 
easy  and  economical  to  operate,  fast  in  production 
and  produces  the  finest  quality  available.  Separations 
and  plates  (directly  on  metal)  in  less  than  one  hour 
n  Enlarges  and  reduces  Works  from  all  types  of 
copy  without  conversions  ^  Little  or  no  handwork  □  A 
variety  of  screens  ^  Always  highest  quality  for  mat¬ 
ting  or  direct  printing  ^  Black  and  white  plates  in 
minutes  on  all  materials  ^  Write  for  full  information 
on  Vario-Klischograph  today. 


VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH 


UNITED  STATES  SALES  AND  SERVICE  AGENTS 

115  CUTTER  MILL  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  N.Y.  11021 


BOOST  PRODUCTION  WITH  AN  INTERTYPE 
MONARCH  SYSTEM 


The  Monarch  was  the  first  linecasting  machine 
designed  specifically  for  automatic  operation.  Years  of  experience  have  proved  it  not  only 
fast  but  reliable.  Because  it  operates  at  maximum  "Up  Time",  Monarch  productivity  Is 
unmatched.  That's  why  3  out  of  every  4  Monarch  orders  last  year  were  repeat  orders. 
□  An  Intertype  system  based  on  Monarchs  will  give  you  king-size  production.  It  will  lower 
costs  while  providing  the  capacity  to  meet  peak  loads  with  certainty.  A  Monarch  system 
is  a  profitable  investment.  Ask  us  to  demonstrate  this  to  you.  Intertype  Company,  a 
division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201. 


GET  UNMATCHED  PRODUCTION  WITH  iNTERHPE  “UP  TIME  ’  SYSTEMS 


» 

1  * 

Plant  *  Equipment 


DEMONSTRATION - Sidnvy  WeisItiHel,  left,  pressroom  superintendent 

at  the  Toledo  Blade,  points  out  some  interesting  features  of  the  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  II  press  to  Lloyd  S.  Durham,  of  the  Advertiser  newspapers  at 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.  The  Advertiser  is  having  a  seven-unit  press 
built  in  England  and  Mr.  Durham  has  been  getting  some  operation 
pointers  on  visits  to  newspaper  plants  in  the  U.S. 


Tape  Perforating 
Machine  Tested 
At  Trenton  Times 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
is  cooperating  with  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation  in 
exhaustive  testing  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  model  of  a  tape  perfor¬ 
ating  machine. 

Tajre  type  perforating  equip¬ 
ment  is  adaptable  and  compatible 
with  composing  room  methods. 
Any  proficient  typist  can,  with 
simple  instructions,  type  a  re¬ 
porter’s  .story  on  a  TTP  ma¬ 
chine  and  produce  a  punched 
paper  tape  with  all  lines  justi¬ 
fied  to  a  given  column  rule  and 
type  face  measure  and  hyphen¬ 
ated  where  necessary.  This  tape 
can  then  be  fed  directly  into 
linecasting  equipment  which 
will  produce  type  required  in 
the  printing  process. 

Usefl  in  (iomputer  System 

Robert  D.  Moyer,  production 
director  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
said  the  new  machine  was  being 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  computer  system. 

A  feature  of  the  Wood  TTP 
machine  is  that  typed  copy  for 
proof  reading  and  alterations  is 
produced  simultaneously  with 
the  perforated  tape.  Chang^es  or 
alterations  can  be  entered  ac¬ 
cording  to  line  number.  These 
two  tapes  can  then  be  blended 
to  make  a  final  corrected  tape. 
These  tapes  can  be  used  immedi¬ 
ately  or  stored  until  needed. 

Wood  has  acquired  exclusive 
rights  to  sell  and  manufacture 
this  equipment  in  the  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico  from  the  Mincel 
et  Cie,  France.  Pierre  Astier, 
representative  of  Mincel,  is  in 
this  country  working  with  the 
Wood  on  technical  translation 
and  instructions  in  operational 
procedure. 

• 

I 

Composing  Room  Chief 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Walter  Hempton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  superintendent,  Wilmington 
News-Journal  Company  com¬ 
posing  room.  The  appointment 
was  announced  by  Herbert  E. 
Cox,  director  of  production  for 
the  Evening  Journal  and  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  who  said  that  Charles 
^  Di  Jorio  takes  over  Mr.  Hemp- 
ton’s  previous  position  as  execu¬ 
tive  foreman  of  the  Journal 
composing  room. 


Two  Bermuda 
Dailies  Become 
Computerized 

Hamilton 

The  first  computer  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  Bermuda  has  been 
installed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Bermuda  Press  Ltd.,  and  is 
being  used  in  production  of  the 
Royal  Gazette  and  Mid-Ocean 
Daily  News  as  well  as  for  job 
printing. 

The  machine,  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  PDP-8  Type¬ 
setting  System,  ultimately  will 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  jobs  in 
addition  to  its  basic  composing 
room  assignment,  Collier  Elliott, 
business  manager,  said. 

The  Gazette,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  8,700,  is  published  seven 
mornings  a  week.  The  News, 
published  Monday  through 
Thursday  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  has  a  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000. 

The  program  to  perform  the 
typesetting  function  is  part  of 
a  system  package  delivered  by 
Digital.  It  also  allows  the  user 


to  change  among  a  variety  of 
type  faces  and  styles  for  use  in 
the  news  and  advertising  pages. 

The  basic  system  which  the 
Bermuda  Press  ordered,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  PDP-8  computer 
with  4096-word  core  memory, 
hyphenation  and  justification 
program,  reading  unit  for  the 
6  or  8-level  raw  tape,  and  punch¬ 
ing  unit  for  output  operating 
tape. 

• 

Calgary  Albertan  Plans 
$1,000,000  Expansion 

Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Calgary  Albertan  is  going 
ahead  with  work  on  a  $1,000,000 
plant  and  equipment  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  in  operation  by  the  spring 
of  1966. 

Plans  provide  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  and  much  new  equipment, 
but  the  major  expenditure  will 
be  for  a  new  Scott  60  press, 
capable  of  printing  40,000  copies 
an  hour  which  will  also  have 
color  facilities. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  18  months  to  complete  the 
entire  program. 


Hot  Metal  Pasteup 
Savings  Are  Made 
By  26,000  Paper 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Hot  metal  pasteup  can  save 
a  half-hour  per  page  in  man 
hours  and  provide  the  publisher 
of  8,000  pages  a  year  20,000 
extra  dollars  annually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Morrie  Shore,  production 
manager,  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian, 

The  economy  begins  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  new- 
type  operation  ends  as  the  paste¬ 
up  investment  runs  only  $6,000 
to  $13,000,  he  told  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Shore  strongly  urged 
others  to  engage  in  this  type  of 
production.  As  evidence  his  fig¬ 
ures  are  conservative,  he  said 
that  the  Columbian,  a  26,332- 
circulation  afternoon  paper,  has 
saved  about  $100,000  in  compo¬ 
sition  costs  since  turning  to 
pasteup  three  years  ago. 

Describing  pasteup  as  “the 
best  and  cheapest  process  that 
has  come  along  in  years,”  he 
gave  a  hypothetical  case  usable 
in  any  plant  to  present  his  views 
to  PCMC. 

Installation  Figures 

Mr.  Shore’s  $13,000  installa¬ 
tion  figures  were  described  as  a 
bit  low,  as  he  used  the  1962 
Columbian  installation  figures. 
But  he  noted  that  the  cost  can 
be  cut  back  to  around  $6500  for 
a  plant  which  has  a  Premier 
shaver  already  installed. 

The  Columbian’s  expenditures 
included  $6810  for  the  shaver, 
$1795  for  a  Hammond  saw, 
$1460  for  a  Rouse  band  saw 
and  $900  for  a  Schaefer  waxing 
machine. 

Four  NuArc  light  tables  at 
$85  each  added  $340  and  a  saw 
kit,  soldering  kit  and  small  tools 
were  purchased  from  Long 
Island  News  Day  for  $770. 

Wax  and  Plexiglas  brought 
the  total  to  $13,115  and  provided 
what  Mr.  Shore  described  as 
“all-out  equipment,”  including 
some  not  essentials  for  the  start. 

In  estimating  economies,  Mr. 
Shore  presum^  8000  printed 
pages  a  year  prepared  in  5% 
man-hours  per  page  by  printers 
paid  $5  hourly,  including  fringe 
benefits.  This  means  42,000  man 
hours  or  $210,000. 

A  half-hour  reduction  in  re¬ 
quired  man-hours  per  page 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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40-Year-0l(l  Building 
Brought  Up  to  Date 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Most  newspapers  expand  into 
new  plants  but  the  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot  has  completed  a  re¬ 
development  program  on  its  40- 
year-old  building  in  downtown 
San  Pedro. 

The  do-it-yourself  project 
was  carried  out  over  several 
years  by  the  late  Bynner  Martin 
and  his  successor  as  publisher, 
Hubert  Kaltenbach,  with  ap¬ 
proval  of  James  S.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  corporation  publish¬ 
ing  the  Copley  newspapers.  The 
Old  Pearce  Building,  adjacent  to 
the  News-Pilot,  had  the  two  top 
floors  leveled  off  and  all  bricks 
removed,  leaving  a  three-sided 
shell  and  the  mezzanine.  Recon¬ 
struction  featured  heavy  use  of 
glass  and  tile. 


Pasteup  Savings 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

means  instead  4^4  man-hours 
per  page.  This  at  $5  per  hour  for 
38,000  hours  is  $190,000  a  year, 
a  savings  of  $20,000,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Or  if  these  figures  are  broken 
down  into  lOOths,  with  a  total 
cost  $210,000  against  $190,000 
for  pasteup,  “each  hundredth 
you  reduce  your  page  cost  is 
$200  practically  pure  profit.” 

Pasteup  also  enables  greater 
volume  with  the  same  staff.  At 
the  Columbian,  two  situations 
and  an  apprentice  have  been 
added  since  pasteup  began.  The 
page  cost  has  been  reduced  over 
30  minutes  a  page  while  the 
production  has  grown  by  500 
pages  annually. 


BEAUTY — The  final  phases  of  the  Journal  Company's  major  improvement 
and  beautification  program  have  been  completed.  The  Journal  Company 
publishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The  news¬ 
room  and  editorial  facilities  of  the  Sentinel  have  been  remodeled  and 
expanded  and  a  fountain  with  cascade  and  reflecting  pools  has  been 
erected  in  Journal  Square.  The  third  phase  of  the  project  was  the 
building  of  a  decorative  facade  on  the  south  and  east  faces  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  annexes.  The  four  story  section  has  decorative 
aluminum  grills  and  contrasting  ceramic  panels  covering  the  existing 
walls.  The  facade  was  installed  to  create  a  unified,  contemporary  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  annexes  and  the  main  Journal  building.  Total  cost  of 
the  current  improvement  program  was  more  than  $300,000. 


Miller  Appointed 
Comp  Room  Chief 

De.s  Moines 

Norman  A.  Miller  has  been 
promoted  to  superintendent  and 
general  foreman  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Trihum 
composing  room,  succeeding 
Warren  E.  Stremming.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Dorriss,  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  wdth 
the  Register  and  Tribune  since 
1945,  the  last  eight  years  as  day 
foreman  of  the  composing  room. 
He  will  .super\Mse  192  printers. 

The  new  day  foreman  is  Ber¬ 
nard  Vandermeulen,  who  ha> 
been  with  the  newspaper  since 
1926. 

Mr.  Stremming  will  move  to 
Honolulu  and  join  the  produc¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Advertiser  and 
Star-Bulletin.  He  was  with  the 
Register  and  Tribune  11  years. 
• 

2  Join  Inland 

KvVNsas  City,  Mo. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  has  appointed  Don  Pren¬ 
tice  and  Richard  Reid  as  sales 
representativps.  Mr.  Prentice 
formerly  was  with  Imperial 
Type  Metal  Company  and  Mr. 
Reid  has  been  with  R.  Hoe  & 
Com’pany. 


Idaho  Free  Press  Plans 
New  Offset  Plant 

Nampa,  Idaho 
A.  J.  Kalb,  president-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Idaho  Free  Press, 
has  announced  that  his  newspa¬ 
per  will  shortly  be  moving  into 
a  new  building,  switching  pro¬ 
duction  to  offset  printing. 

The  Free  Press  has  sold  its 
present  building  and  will  con¬ 
struct  new  offices  and  plant  in 
the  300  block  of  10th  Avenue 
S.  Mr.  Kalb  said  the  60-X-140 
single  story  building  will  be  air 
conditioned.  It  will  house  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper,  but 
the  publishing  finn  will  retain 
its  newsprint  warehouse  at  the 
rear  of  311  11th  Ave.  S.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  new  Free  Press 
building  will  be  a  paved  parking 
lot  for  about  22  cars. 

Completion  is  expected  before 
April  1,  1966. 

Flatbed  to  Tubular 

Corona,  Calif. 
Two  old  flatbed  presses  long 
used  by  the  Corona  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  wdll  be  replaced  by  a 
24-page  tubular  press  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  new'  addition  to  the 
Independent  plant.  Publisher 
Fred  Eldridge  said  the  $150,000 
expansion  is  planned  to  provide 
room  for  future  installation  of 
another  press. 


PNMG  Names 
New  Officers 

Seattijo,  Wash. 

Hans  Rosberg,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific 
New’spaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  annual  sessions  here 
Aug.  27-29.  He  succeeds  Frank 
Mack,  Victoria  Press,  Ltd.,  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Noel  Duncan,  Burlingame 
(Calif.)  Advatice-Star,  was  ad- 
v'anced  to  first  vicepresident  of 
PNMC’s  central  division  with 
Harold  Grayson,  production 
manager.  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  second 
vicepresident.  Edward  J.  Maggi, 
Phillips  &  Van  Orden,  remains 
secretary,  with  Gordon  Dixon, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  treasurer. 

Elected  as  fir.st  and  second 
vicepresidents  and  secretary,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  PNMC’s  two  other 
divisions  were: 

Northern  Division: — William 
Fyfe,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
nuin-Review;  Harlan  Honeysett, 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World  and 
Donald  Newhouse,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Southern  Division: — William 
Harris,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Charles  Wahlheim,  Redondo 
Beaeh  (Calif.)  Breeze  and  Fred 
Moyer  Sr.,  of  Bell,  Calif. 

An  attendance  of  nearly  500 
was  reported. 

In  viewing  the  future,  W.  H. 
Cowles,  III,  general  manager, 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle,  declared  success  in 
the  decades  ahead  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  large  measure  on 
right  and  w’ise  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  new  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques  being  offered  now. 
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MUIRHEAD 


The  Muirhead  K-3(X)  Automatic  Picture  Receiver 
designed  and  developed  exclusively  by  our  Engineers, 
meets  today’s  worldwide  need  for  the  fully  automatic 
reception  of  high  quality  photographs. 

Enquiries  welcome  from  all  potential  users 


PACE  SETTERS  IN  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 

MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  INC.,  1101  Bristol  Rd.,  Mountainside,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Tel:  Code  201  No.  233-6010 
MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  LIMITED,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada.  Tel:  Code  519  No.  271 -3880 

MUIRHEAD  Et  CO.  LIMITED,  Beckenham,  Kent,  England.  Tel:  Beckenhem  4888 


Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

The  prospect  of  not  beinp  able 
to  publish  a  paper  on  a  day  when 
the  United  States  is  making  an 
historic  space  prol)e  and  the  big 
story  locally  is  a  bridge  collapse 
is  most  frustrating  to  newspaper 
people. 

The  Express  and  the  Jersey 
Shore  Evening  News  were  faced 
with  just  such  a  situation  one 
day  last  March  when  the  gas 
supply  to  the  Express  building 
was  shut  off  after  the  Island 
Bridge  collapsed,  carrying  with 
it  the  feeder  line  to  the  Lock 
Haven  Gas  Co. 

As  it  turned  out  the  Express 
and  the  Evening  News  were  able 
to  put  out  a  paper — and  only  a 
half  hour  past  the  usual  dead¬ 
line. 

The  problem  confronting  the 
production  staff  was  how  to  get 
three  tons  of  “cold”  lead  heated 
to  6.j()  degrees  so  that  it  could 
be  cast  into  cylindrical  plates  for 
the  press.  City  gas  is  used  daily 
in  this  operation  and  the  heat  is 
usually  maintained  24  hours  a 
day.  Charles  R.  Ryan,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  tackled  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  Ugite  Gas  Co.  Ugite 
quickly  hooked  up  a  large  tank 
of  gas  in  the  alley  behind  the 
Express  and  the  city  blocked  off 
the  alley  to  traffic. 

A  pipe  was  run  to  the  second 
floor  and  the  burners  connected. 
At  10  a.m.  they  were  lighted  and 
placed  on  top  of  the  solid  metal. 

Doubts  as  to  whether  this 
would  work  arose  because  the 
valve  allowing  the  metal  to  leave 
the  pot  is  located  at  the  bottom, 
the  greatest  distance  from  the 
source  of  heat.  Usual  heating 
takes  place  from  units  buried 
deep  in  the  metal  pot. 

During  the  next  two  hours, 
the  metal  became  soft  on  top  and 


Emergency  gas  supply  is  brought  to  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express  plant 
so  that  plates  can  be  cast.  Production  Manager  Charles  R.  Ryan  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  bottled  gas  service  and  police  closed  off  the  alley. 


CAPCO 


Albert  O.  Marks  of  the  Express  composing  room  staff  stirs  metal  in 
stereo  pot  to  get  an  even  temperature.  Temporary  gas-heating  units 
hang  down  toward  the  open  section  of  the  pot. 

as  press  time  approached  the  ing  “cold,”  a  dangerous  condi- 
temperature  rose  to  over  600  tion  because  of  the  tendency  to 
degrees  in  the  first  foot  of  the  break  on  the  press, 
pot,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  As  the  stirring  continued, 
moving  to  the  most  critical  area,  however,  the  temperature  con- 
at  the  bottom.  It  was  discovered  tinued  to  rise.  More  test  plates 
that  by  constant  stirring,  the  were  cast  and  it  was  decided  to 
hot  metal  was  moved  toward  the  take  a  chance.  The  first  plate 
bottom  and  the  cooler  material  was  off  at  1  o’clock,  the  usual 
to  the  top,  near  the  heat.  time  when  all  but  two  of  the 

Shortly  after  noon,  the  stereo-  plates  for  the  day’s  run  are  corn- 
type  department  cast  the  first  pleted  and  in  the  press  room, 
of  several  test  plates.  It  was  The  other  11  plates  were  cast, 
found  that  the  plates  were  cast-  and  routed  in  less  than  an  hour. 


For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grimier 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O  Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  Colleie  Park.  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


See  your  Huber  representative 


J.M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

Ink  Division  •  Hillside,  N.J. 
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His  skill  and  confidence  didn't  come  all  at 
once.  It  was  learned  through  experience. 
The  day  you  cast  your  first  mat  you  didn't 
have  it  either,  but  now  you're  a  real  pro¬ 
duction  pro.  So  are  we  ...  in  technical 
research,  in  top-quality  mat  production. 
Been  at  it  35  years.  And  today  more  news¬ 
papers  use  Burgess  Mats  than  any  other. 
They  like  Burgess  uniformity,  reliability.  Put 
us  on  your  production  team.  Together  we'll 
make  those  good  impressions  only  experi¬ 
ence  can  produce.  Want  to  talk  it  over  with 
one  of  our  practical  pros?  There's  a  Burgess 
salesman  near  you  right  now  .  .  .  just  give 
us  the  word. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 
In  Canada  R  M.  Louaon  a  Co..  Ltd  .  Toronto.  Ontario 


Count  on  a  real  pro  to  stand  out! 


1 


2-Way  Radio  Gives 
More  Assignments 
With  Less  Mileage 

Ft.  Lai'DBRDale,  Fla. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Newn 
has  a  sophisticated  two-way 
radio  system  for  use  by  the 
photo  department,  dispatch  de¬ 
partment,  city  desk,  and  man- 
aging  editor. 

In  all,  16  vehicles  were 
equipped  with  Motorola’s  mobile 
80-watt  MOTRAC  two-way 
radios.  One  Motorola  “PT”  Port¬ 
able  Radio  was  purchased  for 
special  assignments.  Three  pri¬ 
mary  dispatching  points,  with 
intercom  facilities  between  them, 
co-ordinate  and  control  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  News  photo  department 
uses  the  bulk  of  the  radio  equip¬ 
ment,  with  nine  vehicles 
equipped  with  the  MOTRAC 
radios.  As  Bill  Bates,  photogra¬ 
phy  director,  states,  “We  (the 
newspaper)  are  very  pictorially 
oriented.  In  addition  to  serving 
our  own  newspapers,  we  are  also 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  supply  many  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  from  this  area  for  na¬ 
tional  release.  Coordination  and 
close  timing  are  a  must  in  this 
business,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for 
our  two-way  radios,  I  doubt  if 
we  could  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mands.  Through  the  use  of  the 
radio  system,  we  have  not  only 
kept  up,  but  increased  our  work¬ 
load  at  least  15%,  obtaining 
three  or  four  extra  assignments 
per  day.  Ironically,  with  this  in¬ 
crease  in  workload,  we  have 
still  managed  to  reduce  our  mile¬ 
age.  Of  course,  this  has  only 
been  possible  through  the  effi¬ 
cient  dispatching  and  routing 
which  we  can  get  with  the  two- 
way  radio  system.” 

3  Dispatch  Points 

As  with  all  photography  de¬ 
partments,  the  photographers 
work  on  daily  assignment,  going 
from  job  to  job  on  a  preassigned 
schedule.  They  are  required  to 
check  in  via  radio  at  each  job 
and  at  the  end  of  each  assign¬ 
ment.  This  allows  the  dispatcher 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  locations 
of  the  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  city.  If  additional  assign¬ 
ments  come  up  during  the  day, 
or  if  a  spot  news  breaks,  the 
dispatcher  quickly  can  contact 
the  closest  man  and  have  a  pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  scene  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

The  photogfraphy  department 
dispatching  is  handled  in  the 
department  office  through  one 
of  three  primary  dispatch  points 
located  in  the  department.  The 
other  two  dispatch  points  are  at 


GATHERING  IDEAS  while  attending  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Chicago,  Theodore  Speh,  center,  photo-engraving 
super  at  the  New  York  News,  talks  about  the  operation  of  a  non-stop 
flip-top  platemaker  with  nuArc  salesmen  Don  Cims  and  Bob  Adrian. 


the  city  desk  and  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  dispatch  department. 
The  city  desk  handles  reporter 
assignments  and  the  dispatch 
department  handles  the  adver¬ 
tising  pick-up  and  delivery  serv¬ 
ice. 

Photography  and  city  desk 
dispatch  points  are  equipped 
with  facilities  to  monitor  three 
other  frequencies  used  by  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Police,  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Highway  Patrol,  and  the 
Broward  County  Sheriff.  Moni¬ 
toring  of  these  frequencies  is 
done  with  the  permission  of  the 
users.  These  additional  moni¬ 
toring  facilities  give  the  news¬ 
paper  immediate  knowledge  of 
any  fast  breaking  news  item. 

In  addition  to  the  monitoring 
facilities  at  the  dispatch  point, 
the  photography  department 
also  has  remote  monitor  speakers 
in  two  printing  rooms  and  the 
drying  and  finishing  room.  Since 
these  are  the  primary  work 
areas  in  the  department,  these 
additional  speakers  ensure  re¬ 
ception  of  any  messages  which 
require  attention.  Two  addition¬ 
al  remote  dispatch  points  are 
also  used  in  the  department, 
located  in  areas  convenient  to 
the  monitoring  speakers.  One  of 
these  points  is  a  remote  hang-up 
handset  mounted  on  the  wall 
adjacent  to  the  work  areas.  If  a 
story  breaks  while  someone  is  in 
one  of  these  areas,  he  has  easy 
access  to  this  remote  handset, 
allowing  him  to  reach  any  of 
the  mobile  radios  immediately. 
The  other  remote  dispatch  point 
is  a  desk  set  located  in  Bates’ 
office.  This  unit  allows  Bates  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  men  to 
coordinate  any  routing  or  to 
answer  any  questions  which 
might  come  up. 

The  portable  radio  assigned 
to  the  Photography  Department 


is  used  only  for  special  assign¬ 
ments  or  to  replace  a  mobile 
radio  when  another  mobile  is 
being  ser\’iced. 

Aside  from  the  special  assign¬ 
ments,  portable  radio  also  serves 
the  department  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  where  a  photographer  will 
be  away  from  his  vehicle  a  long 
time  and  still  needs  to  be  con¬ 
tacted.  It  is  often  taken  along 
to  football  games  where  photog¬ 
raphers,  covering  the  local  sport¬ 
ing  event,  may  be  in  touch  with 
the  dispatcher  for  any  important 
spot  news  items  which  may 
come  up. 

The  dispatch  department, 
which  is  basically  a  pick-up  and 
delivery  service  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  has  four 
vehicles  equipped  with  MOTRAC 
mobile  radios.  According  to 
Hugh  McGowan,  the  mailing 
room  superintendent  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  dispatch  department, 
“The  radios  give  us  vitally 
needed  control  over  our  delivery 
and  pick-up  operations.  They 
save  a  lot  of  mileage,  and  even 
time.  We  have  our  deadlines  to 
meet  just  like  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  many  times  these 
deadlines  are  more  important. 
There  have  been  a  number  of 
occasions  where  we  have  saved 
an  extra  trip  to  Miami  liecause 
we  knew  a  man  was  in  the  area 
and  could  contact  him  by  radio, 
telling  him  to  make  an  extra 
pick-up.  Prior  to  the  two-way 
system,  we  had  to  rely  on  the 
telephone  which  almost  always 
meant  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  until  he  returned.  The  re¬ 
duced  mileage  costs  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  department  has 
actually  saved  us  the  expense 
of  adding  an  additional  car  to 
the  department  which  would 
definitely  be  required  if  we  didn’t 


have  a  two-way  radio  system.” 

The  city  desk  is  the  main  con¬ 
trol  point  for  the  system.  An 
editor  in  this  department  has 
facilities  to  take  over  the  sys-  , 
tern  whenever  an  emergency  4 
arises.  In  addition  to  the  con¬ 
trol  point,  there  are  two  retnote 
desk  sets  used  in  the  departnient. 

One  .set  is  located  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  desk,  allowing  the  reception¬ 
ist  to  contact  any  vehicle  to 
relay  information.  The  other  is 
located  at  the  managing  editor’s 
desk,  keeping  him  in  contact 
with  all  of  the  men. 

• 

New  Photoset  Machine 
Geared  for  High  Speed 

American  Type  Founders  of 
Elizalieth,  N.  J.,  introduced  at 
the  recent  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  the 
JD-85  Photo  Typesetter,  de¬ 
signed  for  high-speed  composi¬ 
tion. 

The  new'  model  has  a  type  size 
range  of  10  to  84  points.  It  can 
photoset  justified  or  unjustified 
matter  in  widths  up  to  70  picas. 

Operating  from  tape  prepared 
in  a  companion  keyboard,  the 
photo  unit  automatically  sets 
single  lines  or  complete  blocks 
of  area  composition. 

A  sample  appliance  store 
newspaper  ad,  4%  x  5"  in  size, 
produced  as  a  single  copy  block 
on  the  JD-84,  contains  the 
follow’ing  elements:  centered 
lines  in  36-point  Spartan  Heavy  i 
Italic  caps,  18-point  Spartan 
Heavy  caps  and  36-point  Spar¬ 
tan  Hea\'y  caps;  centered  and 
justified  lines  in  18-point  Spar¬ 
tan  Heavy  Italic  caps  and  lower¬ 
case;  multiple-centered  columns 
in  18-point  Spartan  Heavy 
upper  and  lowercase. 

The  entire  ad  was  set,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ATF,  from  a  single  two- 
ounce  type  disc.  Keyboarding 
time,  from  marked  up  copy  was 
given  as  approximately  10 
minutes;  photo  unit  time,  ap¬ 
proximately  12  minutes. 

• 

Durango  Herald  to  Go 
Offset  on  News  King 

Durango,  Colo. 

The  Durango  Herald  wrill  dedi-  j  i 
cate  a  new  plant  on  Friday  Oct. 

8,  but,  according  to  publishers, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantine, 
the  newspaper  will  begin  moving 
into  its  new  offset  facility  this 
month. 

The  plant  comprises  13,696  sq. 
ft.,  is  on  two  levels,  and  is  built 
around  a  new  four-unit  Fair- 
child  News  King  offset  press 
upon  which  production  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  around  Oct.  1. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the  « » 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
will  speak  at  the  dedication 
ceremony. 
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Offset  Discussions 
At  Mechanicai  Meeting 


Proofreaders  Like 
Space  on  Balcony 


_  AA  ■  ■  15  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Front  DnO  Dri£in3l  Discussions  concerning  offset 

®  with  emphasis  on  conversion  to 

Japan’s  Sangyo-Keizai  News-  offset,  inks  and  photo  composi- 
papors  have  achieved  much  sue-  tion  will  highlight  the  fifth  an- 
ce.^s  in  using  synchronized  par-  nual  Mid-America  Newspaper 
allfl  Vario  -  Klischographs  as  Mechanical  Conference  here 
part  of  their  news  production  Sept.  24-26. 

operation  which  is  now  capable  Another  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
of  providing  color  coverage  in  gram  will  be  a  talk  by  Marvin 
more  than  one  production  center  C.  Lunde,  national  retail  sales 
from  one  “original.”  promotion  and  advertising  man- 

Kxperiments  began  during  ager  for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
the  Tokyo  Olympic  Games,  pany. 

Vario-Klischographs  were  in-  Charles  Robimson,  Dea  Moines 
.stalled  at  the  newspaper  group’s  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  plants,  nearly  conference  president,  said  the 
a  thousand  miles  apart.  conference  will  draw  600. 

Three-color  plates  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  both  centers  from  the 
same  original.  Color  transparen¬ 
cies  of  the  Games  taken  by  the 
newspaper’s  cameramen  were 
placed  on  the  picture  table  of 
the  Tokyo  plant  Klischograph. 

The  electric  current  obtained  by 
scanning  the  original  was  used 
to  engrave  the  plate  at  Tokyo 
.  .  .  but,  at  the  .same  time,  part 
of  the  signal  was  transmitted 
by  telephone  circuit  in  the  form 
of  picture  impulses  to  the  Osaka 
office.  Receiving  this  signal, 
another  Klischograph  engraved 
plates.  Thus,  two  sets  of  3-color 
plates  were  produced  from  the 
same  original. 

The  Japanese  Group  reports 
that  special  synchronization  and 
transmission  equipment  for  the 
parallel  operation  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  aid  the  process. 


melt  savings  to 
50%  at  the  turn 
of  a  hand  . . . 


yours  with  a  modern, 
low-cosf  NOLAN  system! 


Torrance,  Calif. 

Robert  L.  Curry,  right,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  recently  presented  an 
electronic  engraving  machine  to 
Arturo  Sotelo  y  Canett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Ultimas  Noticias  of  La 
Paz,  Baja,  California.  The  Cop¬ 
ley  newspapers  previously  do¬ 
nated  a  typecasting  machine  to 
the  Mexican  newspaper  and  an¬ 
other  linecaster  to  a  La  Paz 
orphanage. 


Let's  face  it  .  .  .  “free  time"  for  repig¬ 
ging  is  anything  but  free  —  particularly 
if  you're  still  hand-loading  an  obsolete 
furnace.  In  hundreds  of  modern,  all- 
Nolan  installations,  loading  time  has 
been  cut  95% — and  over-all  remelting 
costs  by  50%,  or  more!  These  saving^ 
can  be  yours,  too. 


MAIL  COUPON 

for  latest  catalog 
and  prices. 


NOLAN  CORPORATION 
ROME,  N.Y. 

Please  send  latest  Nolan  furnace  catalog 
and  prices. 

Name . 

Company . 

Address . 


PfUniitUf, 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Ziiimaiei.  aioen. 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckion  2-61  OS 


Rome,  New  York 


Dow  Etcher  Exceeds 
Its  Expectations 

High  praise  has  been  given 
for  the  Dow  powderless  Master 
etching  machine  by  the  St. 
Petersburq  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent. 

The  newspapers  report  that 
in  more  than  four  months  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  etching  machine  re- 
move<l  40.24r>  ounces  of  metal 
from  flats  without  a  change  of 
solution. 

Commenting  that  the  etcher 
has  efcceeded  expectations,  en¬ 
graving  department  executives 
compare  results  with  those  of 
the  machine  the  new  etcher  re¬ 
placed:  solution  changes  were 
requiretl  after  an  average  of 
200  ounces  had  been  processed. 

The  machine,  the  first  to  be 
installed  in  a  newsi)aper,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  frequent 
changes  in  the  acid  hath  through 
the  use  of  the  Master  balanced 
bath  when  gauges  and  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations  indicate 
changes  are  necessary. 

In  projecting  future  perform¬ 
ance,  the  newspapers  report: 
“It  appears  the  unit  can  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  without  effi¬ 
ciency-reducing  washing  and 
cleaning  operations.  Such  reli¬ 
ability  makes  the  machine  avail¬ 
able  24  hours-a-day.” 


More  Units  for  Color 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  has 
added  two  more  units  of  Hoe 
presses,  giving  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 
more  versatility  in  printing  color 
and  increasing  page  capacity  to 
128.  The  first  five  units  were  in- 
.stalled  six  years  ago;  a  sixth 
was  added  in  Ififil.  Cost  of  the 
new  equipment  was  put  at 
$250,000. 

• 

Linofilm  Quick 
Exhibit  Prepared 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.’s 
Linofilm  Quick  —  a  high-speed 
phototypesetter  which  operates 
from  six-level  perforated  tape — 
will  be  shown  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  this  month. 

To  be  displayed  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  .showroom  at  800  E.  42nd 
Street,  the  machine  will  be 
demonstrated  during  the  lOfif) 
Printing  Industries  of  America 
Convention  which  starts  Sept. 
20  at  the  New  York  Hilton. 

Linofilm  Quick,  offers  a  tape 
size  range  from  five  through 
eighteen  point,  with  text  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  full  machine 
speed  of  1,200  lines  per  hour. 
Capability  of  mixing  from  eight 
faces  is  provided;  up  to  four 
point  sizes  can  appear  on  one 


line  .  .  .  automatically,  from 
tape  signal.  The  company  says 
the  Quick  can  be  operated  from 
tape  prepared  on  “virtually  any 
outstanding  perforator.” 

Other  new  products  from 
Mergenthaler  to  be  displayed 
are  the  Pacer  36,  web-fed  offset 
press,  the  tape-operated  Elek- 
tron  Mixer  and  the  Linoquick 
Perforator. 

• 

Typesetting  Brochure 
Issued  by  Honeywell 

A  24-page  brochure  describ¬ 
ing  the  STET  computer  system 
for  hyphenating  and  justifying 
newspaper  copy  for  hot  metal 
linecasters  has  been  released  by 
Honeywell’s  electronic  data  proc¬ 
essing  division. 

The  brochure,  published  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Independent,  a  STET  user, 
descrilies  in  detail  the  steps  in¬ 
volved  in  punching  newspaper 
copy  into  paper  tape  prior  to 
computer  processing. 

It  is  in  sufficient  detail  to  be 
used  as  a  training  manual  for 
keyboard  operators. 

Free  copies  of  the  brochure 
are  available  from  the  Informa¬ 
tion  S  e  r  vi  c  e  s  Department, 
Honeywell  EDP,  60  Walnut 
Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
02181. 


Newsprint  R.R. 

On  Copper  Wire 

Long  Island’s  Newsday  has 
its  own  set  of  electric  tiains 
highballing  up  and  down  be¬ 
tween  the  tiers  of  newsprint 
rolls  in  its  warehouse,  tooting 
merrily. 

The  robot  trains  carry  news¬ 
print  from  boxcars  to  storage, 
and  from  storage  to  reel  room 
at  3.5  miles  per  hour.  They  have 
no  rails.  Programmed  like  a 
computer,  they  follow  a  guide 
liath  consisting  of  No.  14  cop¬ 
per  wire  at  the  bottom  of  a 
.shallow  groove  in  the  concrete 
floor,  “.sensed”  electronically  by 
the  lead  car. 

At  Newsday,  two  four-dolly 
trains  are  ample  to  handle  up  to 
14  boxcars  of  newsprint  a  day 
unloaded  by  clamp  truck.  The 
rolls  are  deposited  one  to  a 
dolly.  The  clamp-truck  operator 
dispatches  the  trains  with  a 
push  button  and  they  make  their 
pilotless  way  to  a  given  ware¬ 
house  station  for  unloading  by 
high-lift  truck.  In  the  same  way, 
they  trundle  rolls  to  an  unload¬ 
ing  ramp  where  the  rolls  are 
stripped  for  the  press. 

If  the  train  bumper  touches 
anything,  the  vehicle  stops  auto¬ 
matically  and  sounds  its  horn. 
The  horn  also  sounds  in  the 
event  of  malfunction. 


iQj  BE  SURE  TO  SEE  > 

u  BEVERIDGE  ^ 
MATS 


In  recent  months  we  installed  new  equipment 
and  our  research  laboratory  devised  new 
processes  to  put  Beveridge  Mats  for  this  year  on 
a  higher  plateau  of  quality  and  control.  Really, 
you  must  see  them  in  action.  Then  you’ll  know 
how  Beveridge  Mats  give  greater  ease  in  han¬ 
dling,  maximum  space  depth  retention  and 
noticeably  better  printing.  Let  us  demonstrate 
them  in  your  plant.  See  them  in  action.  When? 


For  Newspapers  -  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates  —  Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 
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MERGENTHALER  PACER  36 


You'll  be  in  the  money  with  the  Mergenthaler  Pacer 
36.  The  Pacer  36  is  the  most  economical  web-fed 
offset  press  in  its  class.  You  can  print  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  shoppers’  guide,  short-run  throw¬ 
away  advertisements  or  even  pocket-size  books  and 
magazines.  Pacer  users  are  doing  this  every  day. 

How  is  this  possible?  Because  plate  changing  is 
quick  and  easy.  Folder  changeovers  are  simple  and 
require  no  tools.  You  can  change  from  half  to  quar¬ 
ter  fold  while  the  press  is  running.  The  result . . . 


no  “down  time”  when  changing,  for  example,  from 
newsstand  to  mailer  newspaper.  And  fewer  stops 
mean  better  print  quality.  The  folder — we  call  it 
The  Mogul — is  so  great  that  you’ll  have  to  see  it  to 
believe  the  job  it  can  do  for  you. 

The  Pacer  36  is  equipped  with  the  latest  refine¬ 
ments  in  printing  technology  . . .  helical  gears,  axial 
and  circumferential  register  controls,  unitized  con¬ 
struction  for  add-on  flexibility  and  much  more.  Ask 
your  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer  for  the  facts. 


Mergenthaler 


Produclion  Plant 
In  California 
Has  Mo  Piilars 

Antioch,  Calif. 

A  newspaper  plant  without 
interior  pillars  or  posts  is  under 
construction  for  the  Antioch 
Ledger,  one  of  the  six  Ledger 
Newspapers  operating  in  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  County  on  the  East 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  100  X  144-foot  building 
eventually  will  house  all  Ledger 
operations.  Initially  it  will  be 
used  for  offset  press  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  for  the 
circulation  department. 

Meanwhile  the  Ledger  will 
move  to  cold  type  production 
and  by  mid-1968  all  departments 
will  be  located  on  the  new  three- 
acre  site,  said  Dean  S.  Lesher, 
head  of  the  company  which  also 
publishes  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  and  four  weekly  Sun 
newspapers  in  this  county  and 
dailies  in  Merced  and  Madera, 
Calif. 

Envisioning  great  growth 
here,  Mr.  Lesher  already  plans 
successive  expansions  which  will 
futurely  provide  a  Ledger  plant 
four  times  the  recently-launched 
structure.  The  new  all-concrete 
construction  method  will  permit 
step-by-step  expansions  without 


blemishing  the  basic  pillarless 
interior  plan. 

Full  advantage  of  the  pillar¬ 
less  structure  will  be  obtained 
when  the  entire  newspaper  is 
placed  in  the  new  plant  with 
concrete  floor,  concrete  walls 
and  concrete  roof,  said  Kenneth 
Emenegger,  general  manager. 

Walls  will  be  of  tilt-up  sec¬ 
tions  framed  with  steel  and 
welded  together.  The  roof  will 
present  a  flattened  saw-tooth  ef¬ 
fect  as  the  concrete  will  be 
poured  on  metal  strips  placed 
in  a  corrugated  shape.  There 
w’ill  be  eight-foot  overhangs  on 
two  sides  of  the  building. 

Urbanite  Press 

The  plant  and  equipment, 
which  will  include  a  four-unit 
Urbanite  press,  represent  a 
$350,000  investment  for  the 
7300,  nearly  double  the  4000- 
circulation  when  Mr.  Lesher 
purchased  the  daily  eight  years 
ago  from  Albert  Flaherty. 

The  Antioch  construction  is 
aside  from  two  separate  build¬ 
ings  being  added  to  LN’s  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  installations.  A  press, 
mail  and  distribution  addition 
will  house  an  80-page  press 
there.  A  new  administration 
building  for  Lesher  Newspapers 
plus  circulation  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  facilities  for  the  Times  and 
four  weeklies  bring  the  total  ex¬ 
pansion  budget  to  $200,000. 


KSEMRediface 


Apply 
sticky  tape 
to  corner.  Pull 
up.  New  RcoirACE 
peels  oft  easily. 


NEW  PROTECTIVE  VINYL  COATING 
ON  IMPERIAL  ZINCS 


•  Protects  the  etching  surface 

•  Eliminates  paper  protective  wrappers 

•  Minimizes  zinc  scrap 

•  Prevents  oxidation  or  discoloration 

•  Is  easily  removed  with  sticky  tape 

•  Unaffected  by  humidity 

TRY  IMPERIAL  Rediface  PROTECTED  ZINC  TODAY! 


Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134  •  New  York  10007 


Court  Sustains 
Ruling  on  Patents 

The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
District  has  sustained  a  ruling 
by  District  Judge  Andrew  A. 
CalTrey  that  two  Tansel  patents 
for  photocomposing  devices  are 
invalid  for  lack  of  invention. 

The  ruling  favored  Photon 
Inc.’s  defense  of  an  allegation 
by  Harris-Intertype  Corp.  that 
it  had  infringed  the  Tansel 
patents  which  involve  the  use 
of  electronic  flash  in  conjunction 
with  rotating  characters  on  a 
disc. 

In  its  opinion,  the  appellate 
court  stated:  “We  have  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  record  and  are 
satisfied  that  the  Tansel  patents, 
construed  to  include  the  photo¬ 
cell-slit  control,  call  for  nothing 
more  than  a  combination  of  ele¬ 
ments  shown  by  the  prior  art 
cited  by  the  District  Court  to 
be  old  and  producing  no  unex¬ 
pected  result.” 

Two  patents  involved  in  the 
case  were  issued  to  Cecil  L.  Tan¬ 
sel  and  are  owned  by  Harris- 
Intertype.  The  District  Court  re¬ 
strained  Harris-Intertype  from 
asserting  that  Photon’s  custom¬ 
ers  infringed  the  patents. 

• 

New  Equipment  Gives 
Choice  of  3  Processes 


WORCESTUR,  Mass. 

Cold  Type  Composition  Com¬ 
pany,  specialists  in  tabloid 
newspaper  and  magazine  print¬ 
ing,  an  affiliate  of  News  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Co.,  has  in¬ 
stalled  two  ATF  Model  B-8 
typesetter  keyboard  units  and  a 
Model  B-S  typesetter  photo¬ 
graphic  unit  with  self-centering. 

The  installation  gives  the 
company  two  separate  compos¬ 
ing  rooms.  Present  equipment 
includes  six  Justowriters,  two 
Headliners,  Varitypers,  camera 
and  positive  processors.  The 
company  can  offer  the  facilities 
of  three  composing  rooms  — 
cold,  hot  and  photo. 


'Engineered  ' 
Handling 


& 


YSTEMr 
IPMENT 


•  Newsprint  Handling 

•  Stereo  Plate  Handling 

•  Mail  Room  and  Dock 

•  Count  &  Control  Systems 


WIRETYER 


Div.  of  Unorco  lndu$tne%,  Inc. 

^ST  PATERSON.  NEW  JEWSE^ 


Phillip  R.  Angelini 


Ludlow  Speeds  Up 
Model  M  Deliveries 

Chicago 

Phillip  R.  Angelini,  elected 
executive  vicepresident  of  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  a  “crash”  program  to 
speed  deliveries  of  the  company’s 
new  Model  “M”  after  delays 
caused  by  a  large  number  of 
orders  and  a  shortage  of  parts. 

“We  have  started  to  cure  our 
problems,”  Mr.  Angelini  said, 
“through  extra  shifts  and  over¬ 
time  at  the  factory  during 
August.  This  program,  continu¬ 
ing  through  September,  will 
give  us  a  30  percent  production 
increase. 

“We  have  asked  customers 
who  have  ordered  the  Model 
“M”  to  be  patient  with  us  for 
another  30  days  when  we  expect 
to  be  working  at  200  percent  or 
more  of  normal  production.  We 
will  continue  on  this  crash  pro¬ 
gram  until  deliveries  can  be  as¬ 
sured  within  30  days.” 

The  new  Ludlow  Model  “M” 
has  several  mechanical  and 
electrical  improvements  which 
produce  a  stronger  typeslug  with 
a  vastly  improved  printing  sur¬ 
face,  according  to  Mr.  Angelini. 

With  Mr.  Angelini’s  elevation 
to  executive  vicepresident,  the 
company  also  announced  elec¬ 
tion  of  Robert  W.  Dieterich  to 
vicepresident  of  domestic  and 
export  sales. 

Mr.  Angelini  was  named  sales 
manager  in  1964  and  a  vice- 
president  last  year. 

Site  for  Expansion 

Bristol,  Conn. 

The  Bristol  Press  has  pur¬ 
chased  10,383  square  feet  of 
land  at  Main  and  School  Streets 
from  the  city  of  Bristol  for  $72,- 
500,  the  £u:quisition  to  be  used 
for  construction  of  an  addition 
for  production  facilities.  The 
daily  has  contracted  for  a  six- 
unit,  48-page  Goss  press. 
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Stone’s  Aiile  Retires 

Cleveland 
Ray  A.  Gaffney,  71,  secretary 
and  assistant  to  the  advertising 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
has  retired  after  serving  the 
newspaper  since  1922.  He  served 
as  assistant  to  Grant  Stone,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Press, 
since  1939.  Mr.  Stone  also  re¬ 
tired  recently. 


VISITING  HOURS — Joseph  F.  Collis,  left,  managing  editor  of  the  I 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  and  former  president  of  the  American  News-  John  ( 
paper  Guild,  explains  the  operations  of  the  newsroom  to  six  Brazilian  oointed 
newspapermen  who  spent  three  days  touring  Wilkes-Barre  and  sur-  *  anam^r 
rounding  communities  as  part  of  a  U.S.  tour.  Standing,  from  left:  ^ 

William  DeRemer,  vicepresident  of  Local  120,  ANG;  Douglas  Adams,  ® 

Rockford,  III.,  who  accompanied  the  Brazilians;  Elida  Pollex,  interpreter;  Lionel,  ai 
Reinaldo  Bastos  Santos;  Italo  de  Saldanhada  da  Gama;  Jose  Candido  replaces 
Nunes  Pires;  Jose  Processo  Assumpcao;  John  Wallace,  president  of  the  resigned. 
Wilkes-Barre  Guild;  Joao  de  Araujo  Mineiro;  and  Lelio  Raphanelli.  years,  M 
Seated  at  right  is  John  "Ace"  O'Malley,  copy  reader.  sihed  mi 


Sta-Hi/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/Master 
Provides  a  guaranteed 
SPEED  of 


for  any  size  product,  straight  or  collect... 
more  than  matches  speed  of  any  newspaper 
press. 

Investigate  this  and  all  other  Metro  operat¬ 
ing  advantages  today,  write,  wire  or  phone 
collect...  - 


COtPOffAtlON 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach 
Calif.  92663,  (714)  546-8000 

435  North  Michi|in  Ava.  60  East  42nd  Straat  I  1850  North  St.  Paul 
Chieaio,  Illinois  60611  Naw  York,  N.Y.  10017  Wichita.  Kansas  67213 

(312)  467-4441  (212)  MU  2-6636  (316)  942-6225 


85  rua  Gaucharat 
Brussals,  Boliium 
(02)  15.48.67 
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books  in  review 


Fund  Drives  Raise 
10  Billion  Yearly 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Three  Judges 
Rule  Keyhole 
Not  Obscene 


FUND  RAISING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES;  Its  Role  in  America's 
Philanthrophy.  By  Scott  M.  Cutlip. 
Rutgers  University  Press,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J,  553  pages,  $12.50, 

American  philanthrophy  can 
now  be  rated  as  bifr  business, 
Prof.  Scott  M.  Cutlip,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  assures  us  in 
his  new  book. 

He  traces  the  history  of  fund 
raisinp:  from  the  first  naive  at¬ 
tempts  by  a  trio  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  clerprymen  to  obtain  finan¬ 
cial  aid  for  the  struggling 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  to  the 
highly  organized  campaigns  of 
1965. 

The  first  organized  federated 
fund-raising  effort  was  that  of 
Mathew  Carey,  a  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Philadelphia.  In  1829 
Mr.  Carey  asked  97  “citizens  of 
first  respectability”  to  join  in  an 
appeal  entitled,  “Address  to  the 
liberal  and  humane.”  The  results 
of  this  worthy  effort  were  disap¬ 
pointing,  the  net  result  being 
$276.50. 

‘Whirlwind’  Paltcrii 

Two  ambitious  and  imagina¬ 
tive  YMCA  secretaries,  Charles 
Sumner  W’ard  and  Lyman  L. 
Pierce,  initiated  the  so-called 
“whirlwind”  pattern  of  fund 
raising  characteristic  of  today’s 
campaigns.  In  the  decade  be¬ 
tween  1905  and  1915  the  two 
raised  $60  million  for  the 
YMCA. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  book  recounts  the 
history  of  the  Birthday  Balls 
for  the  President,  conceived  and 
organized  by  the  late  Carl  Byoir, 
founder  of  the  major  public 
relations  organization  that  bears 
his  name.  Going  to  newspaper 
editors  throughout  the  country, 
in  cities  and  small  communities 
alike,  for  assistance  with  both 
organization  and  publicity.  Col. 
Byoir  and  his  staff  arranged 
6,000  parties  in  3,600  communi¬ 
ties  in  a  matter  of  six  weeks 
and  raised  more  than  a  million 
dollars  the  first  year  of  the 
Birthday  Balls.  Of  this  project 
Prof.  Cutlip  writes,  “The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Birthday  Balls  have  had 
a  profound  effect  ...  on  Ameri¬ 
can  philanthrophy.” 

Big  Business 

Today,  this  nation’s  philan¬ 
thropy  has  grown  from  that  first 
modest  attempt  by  Mathew 
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Carey  to  an  annual  business  of 
$10  billion,  to  which  corporate 
industry  contributes  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  as  its 
share. 

PK  Aulliorily 

Prof.  Cutlip  is  the  author  of 
two  lxK)ks  on  public  relations. 
This  volume  represents  a 
merging  of  his  intere.st  and  back¬ 
ground  in  the  history  of  public 
relations  and  its  impact  on 
American  culture.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  intensive  historical 
research,  have  resulted  in  a 
vivid  story,  largely  unknown,  of 
an  important  aspect  of  Ameri¬ 
can  social  history. 

Newspapermen  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  references  to 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  Bruce  Barton,  Leo 
Casey,  George  Creel,  Elmer 
Davis,  Emerson  Foote,  Fairfax 
Cone,  Don  Belding,  Albert 
Lasker,  Ivy  L.  Lee,  Adolph  Ochs, 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  Lincoln  Steffens, 
S.  S.  McClure,  Ida  Tarbelk  and 
similar  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
newspapers,  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Book  Editors  Meet 
Soon  in  Kansas  City 

A  first  national  convention  of 
newspaper  book  page  editors  has 
been  called  to  meet  in  Kansas 
City  Oct.  1  and  2  by  Thorpe 
Menn,  literary  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 

The  Star  will  seiwe  as  official 
host  at  the  meeting.  Speakers 
will  include  Warren  Bovee  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
American  Press  at  Marquette 
University,  Roger  Straus  of  the 
book  publishing  firm  of  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux  and  Bill 
Vaughan,  author  and  humor 
columnist  for  the  Star  and  the 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate.  Among 
the  moderators  will  be  Van  Al¬ 
len  Bradley  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Stanton  Peck- 
ham  of  the  Denver  Post. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  national  as¬ 
sociation  of  newspaper  book  edi¬ 
tors  may  be  formed  at  this  first 
national  meeting  and  that  it 
will  work  for  the  elevation  of 
book  reviewing  in  newspapers. 
The  book  editors  have  no  or¬ 
ganization  at*  present.  Many  of 
them,  however,  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  National  Book  Award 
ceremonies  in  New  York  each 
March. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Another  anthology  of  pieces 
selected  from  The  Observer, 
London,  this  time  from  the  1963- 
64  file  is  “The  Observer  Re¬ 
visited”  (Compiled  by  Cyril 
Dunn.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
Ltd.,  London.  256  pages).  The 
same  publishers  earlier  issued 
“Shouts  and  Murmurs,”  a  se¬ 
lection  from  the  Observer  dur¬ 
ing  1962-63.  The  new  book  has 
an  article  about  the  death  of 
the  American  journalist,  A.  J. 
Liebling;  one  about  the  Pro- 
fumo  affair,  and  one  about 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson. 
The  various  arts  are  represent¬ 
ed  with  selections. 

M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of 
the  IndianapoUs  (Ind.)  News, 
is  author  of  “The  Liberal  Estab¬ 
lishment:  Who  Runs  America 
.  .  .  and  How”  (Devin- Adair. 
351  pages.  $5.95).  Mr.  Evans, 
who  is  a  columnist  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Review,  charges  that  most 
communications  media  are  liber¬ 
al  in  outlook  and  performance. 
He  attacks  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  economic  planning 
aimed  at  creation  of  a  welfare 
state.  “Liberalism  is  a  creed 
profoundly  hostile  to  American 
freedom,”  warns  Mr.  Evans. 

“Vietnam:  The  War”  (Illus¬ 
trated.  $2.50),  latest  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer  Newsbook  series, 
is  the  result  of  three  months  of 
travel,  study  and  hazards  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  author  Wes¬ 
ley  Pruden  Jr. 

Andrew  Tully,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  columnist  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  the  author  of  “The 
FBI’s  Most  Famous  Cases” 
(Morrow.  December.  $4.95), 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Upwards  of  200  words  con¬ 
nected  with  type  design  are  de¬ 
fined  and  illustrated  in  a  handy 
little  book,  “Type  Face  Termin¬ 
ology”  (F.  C.  Avis,  26  Gordon- 
brock  Rd.,  London,  S.E.  4,  Eng¬ 
land.  52  pages.  $1.25).  The 
words  are  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally  from  “alignment”  to  “X- 
height.”  Another  little  book 
published  by  Avis  is  “The  First 
English  Copyright  Act  (1709)” 
(25  pages.  $1.50). 

A  new  juvenile  book  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  10  to  14  years  of  age 
is  “The  Newspaper:  Its  Place 
in  a  Democracy”  (By  Duane 
Bradley.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
120  Alexander  St.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  08540.) 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Residents  of  Connecticut  may 
still  look  through  Keyhole.  .4fter 
examining  the  tests  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  determining  obscenity, 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Connecticut  Circuit  Court  ruled: 
“under  the  American  system  of 
government  there  is  an  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  widest  varieties 
of  tastes  and  ideas  .  .  .” 

But  in  deciding  that  two  issues 
of  the  California  tabloid  under 
review  were  not  obscene,  the 
court  noted:  “while  these  publi¬ 
cations  are  poor  writings,  bad 
in  taste,  offensive  in  many  ways 
and  serving  no  useful  purpose, 
yet  we  doubt  that  they  will  pol¬ 
lute  the  social  atmosphere.” 

In  a  unanimous  decision 
(Sept.  2)  the  .4ppellate  Division 
ordered  the  case  remanded  to 
the  Ninth  Ciicuit  Court  in 
Middletown  and  directed  the 
court  to  render  judgment  that 
the  October  and  November,  1964, 
issues  of  Keyhole  are  not  ob¬ 
scene  and  to  dissolve  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  publishers  and 
distributors. 

A  six-member  jury  had  ruled 
in  January  (E&P,  Jan.  23), 
after  a  12-day  trial,  that  the 
tabloid  was  obscene  under  a  law 
passed  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly. 

Judge  David  H.  Jacobs  wrote 
the  opinion,  concurred  in  by  two 
other  judges,  and  pointed  out 
that  a  famous  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  landmark  case  said  ob¬ 
scene  means  that “to  the  average 
person  applying  contemporary 
standards,  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole 
appeals  to  prurient  interests.” 

Scandalous  Deluge 

Judge  Jacobs  noted  that  the 
two  issues  of  Keyhole  before 
the  court  “contain  a  deluge  of 
sensational  and  scandalous  ma¬ 
terial.  The  articles  deal  with  the 
sorrier  aspect  of  human  be¬ 
haviour  .  .  .  the  stories  and 
accounts  .  .  .  contain  innocuous 
and  misleading,  if  not  dismal 
and  dull,  texts  .  .  .  none  of  the 
contributors  is  distinguished  by 
his  place  in  the  literary  world 
nor  by  the  quality  of  his  style.” 

However,  the  Judges  ruled, 
the  magazine  is  not  obscene, 
“within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  defining  obscenity  as 
that  section  must  be  constitu¬ 
tionally  construed  in  the  light  of 
the  free  press  guarantee  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.” 
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Summer  Interns 
Get  Cash  Awards 

Twenty-five  summer  intern  re¬ 
porters,  all  colleffe  journalists, 
were  named  the  winners  in  the 
Newspaper  Fund’s  first  Intern 
Prize  competition. 

Fifteen  received  $500  awards; 
10  extra  prizes  of  $250  were 
Ifiven,  and  another  group  of  15 
students  received  honorable  men¬ 
tions. 

The  competition,  which  drew 
134  entries,  was  open  to  any 
undergraduate  college  student 
who  completed  10  weeks  as  a 
beginning  reporter  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper.  The  contest¬ 
ants  were  nominated  by  their 
editors. 

The  winners,  20  men  and  5 
women,  come  from  25  colleges 
and  universities.  They  worked 
on  23  daily  newspapers  and  2 
weeklies  in  18  states.  They  are: 


Tribune;  James  Hawkins,  U.  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  Sentinel; 
David  V.  Hawpe,  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisville  Times;  Daryl 
Moen,  Wisconsin  State,  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette;  Mona  Mor¬ 
ris,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Sioux  City 
Journal;  Terry  Plumb,  Notre 
Dame,  Tampa  Tribune;  Ron 
Schoolmeester,  So.  Dakota  State, 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader;  Ron¬ 
ald  Slechta,  U.  of  Iowa,  Detroit 
Lakes  Tribune;  Willits  Smull, 
Kansas  State,  Manhattan  Mer¬ 
cury;  Allen  Zack,  Whitman  Col¬ 
lege,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulle¬ 
tin. 

$250 

Charles  Babcock,  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  U.,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Shelly  Burrell,  San 
Francisco  State,  Salem  (Ore.) 
Journal;  Virginia  Ferris,  Iowa 
State,  Courier-Hub  (Stoughton, 
Wisconsin) ;  Darryl  W.  Harris, 
Brigham  Young  U.,  Deseret 
News  (Salt  Lake  City) ;  John 


Planning 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

can  be  taken  out  of  a  book  and 
applied  to  a  specific  company  or 
newspaper. 

“The  key  to  success  is  to  get 
the  organization  to  look  at  its 
goals,  think  out  and  work  out 
how  these  goals  may  best  be 
accomplished,”  he  said. 

In  the  job  salary  evaluation 
for  the  newspaper  in  question, 
jobs  were  broken  down  into  the 
following  parts  for  analytical 
purposes: 

Ability  Group 

1 —  Analysis  and  judgement  20% 

2 —  Experience  and  training 

10% 

3 —  Education  20% 

4 —  Initiative  and  ingenuity  20% 

Responsibility  Group 


gradually  so  as  to  save  costs 
and  at  the  same  time  minimize 
worker  displacement  through 
retraining  and  the  normal  work 
force  turnover.  Certainly  these 
factors  must  be  carefully  ap¬ 
praised.  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  fact  that  in  some  industries, 
the  need  for  modem  equipment 
is  urgent  and  made  necessary 
by  radical  changes  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products.  In  such  cases, 
personnel  planning  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

Mr.  Payne  was  asked  if  this 
observ’ation  could  be  applied  to 
newspapers. 

“Everyone  thinks  his  business 
is  different  from  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s,”  he  replied,  “but  the  same 
principles  apply  to  all.  Plan¬ 
ning,  organization  and  cost  con¬ 
trol  are  basic  to  all. 

“The  key  to  cost  reduction  is 
good  morale  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  way  to  good 
morale  is  to  have  equitable  and 
fair  work  assignments  for 


$500 

Gerald  Bean,  U.  of  Illinois, 
Rockford  Register-Republican; 
Jay  Beckerman,  U.  of  So.  Flor¬ 
ida,  Tampa  Times;  Philip 
Brault,  U.  of  Florida,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  Record;  Ann  Carey,  Mar¬ 
quette  U.,  Milwaakee  Journal; 
Victor  Dickson,  Arkansas  State, 
Jonesboro  Evening  Sun;  Thomas 
Dolan,  Indiana  U.,  South  Bend 


S.  Kelly,  Boston  College,  Patriot 
Ledger  (Quincy,  Mass.) ;  Ron¬ 
ald  Patafio,  Northwestern  U., 
Daily  Item  (Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.) ;  Jay  Perkins,  Oklahoma 
State,  Wichita  Beacon;  Kevan 
Smith,  Church  College  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin; 
Nike  Smyth,  Millikin  U.,  Deca¬ 
tur  Herald  &  Review;  Tom 
Wood,  Southeast  Missouri  State, 
Joplin  Globe. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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5 — Financial  responsibility  12% 


6 —  Responsibility  over 

equipment  and 
supplies  7% 

7 —  Supendsion  of  others  9% 

Effort  Group 

8 —  Physical  effort  2% 

9 —  Working  conditions  2% 

Social  Adjuslmcnl 

10 —  Contact  with  others  4% 

11 —  Confidential  relations  4% 


100% 

Mr.  Payne  is  convinced  that 
almost  every  organization  can 
cut  costs  16%  to  20%,  and,  in 
many  cases,  raise  salaries  at  the 
same  time.  He  has  seen  costs 
cut  as  much  as  35%. 

.Automation  Overrated 

While  at  this  conference,  the 
problem  of  automation  was  not 
discussed,  in  his  book,  “Plan¬ 
ning  for  Company  Growth,”  Mr. 
Payne  wrote  this  pertinent 
paragraph  on  the  subject: 

“We  have  found  repeatedly 
that  if  management  is  willing  to 
undertake  now  a  major  cost-re¬ 
duction  program  based  on  mod¬ 
em  methods,  on  accurate  meas¬ 
ures  of  labor  output  and  the 
productivity  of  available  ma¬ 
chinery,  they  find  anticipated 
labor  savings  from  automation 
or  new  equipment  purchases  are 
often  greatly  overrated.  The 
planning  committee  cannot  de¬ 
termine  the  advisability  of  such 
moves  without  knowing  costs — 
what  present  costs  should  be, 
not  necessarily  what  they  are. 
It  may  become  apparent  that 
w’hile  increased  mechanization 
and  automation  are  inevitable, 
they  can  be  coupled  with  major 
streamlining  of  present  facil¬ 
ities.  In  this  way  industrial 
change  can  be  accomplished 
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everj’one  under  a  fair  jiay 
scale.” 

Mr.  Payne  has  been  president 
of  Bruce  Payne  &  Associates 
since  1946.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California  and 
has  a  masters  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  from  the 
Har\’ard  Business  School.  He 
sensed  as  an  industrial  engineer 
with  the  Republic  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  w’as  an  industrial 
consultant  with  National  City 
Bank  of  Cleveland.  Between 
1940  and  1946  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Dyer  En¬ 
gineers,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  He  is  a 
recognized  authority  and  con-  ■ 
sultant  on  many  phases  of  man-  J 
agement.  He  is  especially  noted  I 
for  his  work  in  industrial  en-  I 
gineering,  including  methods  1 
improvement  and  incentives  and  1 
long-range-planning.  g 

ABC  Sugffestioiis 
Still  Welcomed 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir-  ! 
culations’  suggestion  box  is  still  ' 
open  for  constructive  thoughts  j 
on  proposed  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  reports,  according  to  k 
Harry  Green,  general  manager,  j 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  I 
and  an  ABC  director.  | 

“And  I’m  getting  suggestions  1 
from  California  publishers,”  | 
added  the  board  member  in  wel-  ' 
coming  these  expressions. 

Some  of  these  publishers  have  | 
expressed  belief  the  suggestion  , 
opportunities  should  remain 
open  for  another  year,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Directors  are  giving  long  and 
serious  thought  to  the  propos¬ 
als,  Mr.  Green  said.  The  news¬ 
paper  section  meets  again  Sept. 
15  and  the  directors  represent-  > 
ing  all  print  media  convene  in 
October. 
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U.S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III. -Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 
Pre-  and  post-emergent  sprays  are  a  major  reason 
why  U.  S.  farmers  produce  44  percent  more 
corn  on  17  percent  fewer  acres  than  25  years 
ago.  John  Deere  Hi-Cycle  self-propelled  sprayers 
apply  exact  amounts  of  liquid  fertilizer,  herbicide, 
or  insecticide  on  12  rows  of  crops  .  .  .  even 
when  these  crops  are  6  feet  high. 


Atlanta  Times 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

was  drawn  back  into  the  area 
of  several  counties  surrounding 
the  million-peopled  area  of 
Greater  Atlanta  and  subscribers 
in  the  far  reaches  of  the  state 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  delivery 
by  mail. 

In  this  manner,  losses  were 
cut  but  circulation  descended  to 
a  low  net  paid  of  66,000.  Strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  by  the  circulation 
department  elevated  it  back  to 
approximately  78,000  by  the 
time  the  deathnell  was  sounded. 

By  the  time  the  first  financial 
crisis  struck,  the  company  had 
poured  some  $200,000  cash  into 
what  many  observers  considered 
to  be  the  worst  mistake  made  by 
an  ever-changing  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  none  of  whom  had  any 
practical  experience  operating  a 
newspaper. 

They  set  out  to  acquire  from 
the  Company  units  of  the 
latest  type  of  high-speed,  multi¬ 
color  press.  Soon  an  addition  to 
the  leased  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  it  were  placed 
eight  units  of  a  Mark  II  Head¬ 
liner,  valued  at  about  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion  if  and  when  paid  for. 

So  eager  were  directors  to 
acquire  the  presses,  to  replace 
the  ancient  but  operative  12 
Goss  units  that  they  took  over 
presses  being  readied  for  a 
newspaper  in  Virginia. 

!Vew  Presses  Still  Unused 

The  handsome  presses  were 
bedded  down  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  where  they  stand  today, 
still  unwired,  still  unused.  They 
are  the  subject  of  a  tangled  law 
suit  between  the  Times  corpora¬ 
tion  and  Commercial  Credit 
Corporation  which  financed  the 
purchase.  CCC  contends  that 
the  Times  made  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $200,000,  but  then  de¬ 
faulted  in  making  payments  of 
almost  $11,000  a  month. 

Now  silent  in  the  main  build¬ 
ing  are  the  presses  that  came 
from  the  auxiliary  plant  of  the 
New  Y ork  W orl/d  -  Telegram. 
They  cost  less  than  $200,000  in 
all,  including  transportation  and 
renovation. 

Tested  almost  beyond  endur¬ 
ance  during  final  months  of  pub¬ 
lication  were  the  loyalty  and 
morale  of  staffers  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  task  was  especially 
hard  on  the  undermanned 
crews  in  news,  sports,  society, 
editorial  and  photo  —  young¬ 
sters  and  veterans  drawn  from 
many  states  who  received  mod¬ 
erate  pay,  usually  without  over¬ 
time  and  often  left  holding  un¬ 
paid  expense  slips. 

They  produced  a  presentable 
newspaper  that  averaged  24 
pages  in  three  editions  daily  and 


above  50  pages  on  Sunday. 

Gloomiest  among  the  lot  are 
those  who  enthusiastically 
moved  their  families  and  furni¬ 
ture  to  homes  in  Atlanta  for  the 
“duration,”  who  now  face  the 
task  of  finding  new  jobs  and 
relocating.  Fortunately,  wire 
services  and  dailies  in  several 
states  have  offered  employment. 

The  employment  force  at  the 
daily  went  up  and  down,  from 
a  low  of  301  to  a  peak  of  587  in 
the  salad  days.  The  weekly  pay¬ 
roll  ranged  from  $28,000  to  $50,- 
000. 

Personnel  Reduced 

In  the  eighth  month  of  pub¬ 
lication  —  February,  1965  — 
a  new  general  manager  slashed 
personnel  for  the  sake  of  econ¬ 
omy.  More  than  100  employes 
were  given  the  sack  and  sever¬ 
ance  pay.  In  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  alone,  18  staffers  were 
cut  loose.  Some  of  them  had 
come  from  other  papers  only  a 
few  weeks  earlier. 

It  was  in  1960  that  then-Con- 
gressman  Davis  and  a  small 
group  of  Georgians  decided  an 
independent  conservative  daily 
was  needed. 

The  Atlanta  Times  had  its 
finest  hour  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1964. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  endorsed  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  His  Republican  rival. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  was 
the  only  political  candidate,  at 
any  level,  ever  openly  endorsed 
by  the  Times.  Georgia  went 
handily  for  Goldwater. 

This  coup,  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing,  convinced  the  paper’s  di¬ 
rectors  and  shareholders,  and 
many  neutral  onlookers,  that 
there  was  indeed  a  need  and  a 
desire  for  a  conservative  daily. 

‘What  Went  Wrong?’ 

What  went  wrong  with  the 
Atlanta  Times? 

This  was  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  during  the  final 
weeks  when  rumors  were  rife 
that  the  company  was  heavily 
mired  in  debt. 

No  single  simple  answer 
stands  out.  But  the  consensus  of 
those  who  attended  the  wake 
seemed  to  be  that  the  initial 
operation  was  too  big  and  costly 
.  .  .  too  many  pages  with  too 
little  advertising  .  .  .  too  much 
machinery  and  too  many  em¬ 
ployes  for  an  infant  daily  .  .  . 
too  vast  a  circulation  area  at 
the  start  .  .  .  too  many  expen¬ 
sive  wire  services  and  features 
.  .  .  too  little  practical,  experi¬ 
enced  management  .  .  .  and  too 
little  capital. 

At  least  one  big  mistake  was 
the  failure  of  the  directors  to 
take  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
starting  a  daily  on  a  smaller, 
more  practical  basis  with  more 


attention  to  the  profit  and  loss 
sheet  —  instead  of  going  all  out 
to  battle  the  competition. 

Although  Atlanta’s  biggest 
department  store  chain  finally 
signed  a  one-year  contract  for 
a  moderate  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  others  failed  to  follow. 
Some  directors  at  the  helm  of 
the  Times  believed  to  the  end 
that  there  existed  a  mysterious 
silent  boycott  stemming  from 
secret  threats  by  a  minority 
group  strongly  opposed  to  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  new  paper. 

During  its  life,  the  paper  had 
four  general  managers,  two  of 
whom  had  no  prior  experience 
in  operating  a  newspaper.  In 
between,  the  daily  had  no  man¬ 
ager;  an  executive  committee  of 
directors  for  weeks  tried  to  con¬ 
trol  all  affairs  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  publication.  They 
were  doctors  and  lawyers  and 
business  men  —  but  not  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

The  all-important  posts  of  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  circulation 
director,  business  manager  and 
the  like  were  vacated  and  re¬ 
filled  all  too  often. 

Probably  no  other  new  daily 
ever  had  such  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  There 


were  two  sets  of  presses,  and 
two  engraving  plants,  one  of 
which  stood  idle  for  months.  Of 
18  Linotype  machines,  eight  of 
them  were  automatic  Elektrons. 

A  computer  brought  stock  mar-  4 
ket  quotations  from  Wall  Street. 

Whatever  the  deep  underlying 
reason  for  the  failure,  one  clue 
could  be  found  in  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlanta  Times.  In  the 
18  pages  there  was  not  one  full- 
page  ad. 

• 

Only  3  State  PIOs 

MONTPELIEai,  Vt. 

Among  its  some  3,800  classi¬ 
fied  employes,  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont  employs  only  five  press 
agents,  it  has  been  reported  at 
the  State  House  here.  With  an¬ 
nual  salaries  ranging  from 
$6,630  to  $7,982,  the  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  are  H.  Nelson 
Jackson,  Department  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security;  Buel  F. 
Reagan,  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Burlington;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Lyman,  Vermont  High¬ 
way  Department;  Gordon  W. 
Hall,  Vermont  Development  De¬ 
partment,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Griffith,  Vermont  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Yoimg  Urges  Broader 
Role  For  Circulators 


Newport,  R.  I. 

For  too  long  circulators  have 
failed  to  make  their  opinions 
known  to  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment,  “retreating  too  much  into 
the  shadows  of  distribution,” 
neglecting  to  pass  on  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  information 
which  could  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  product  gained  from 
close  contact  with  the  reading 
public. 

This  was  the  theme  of  an 
address  by  Edwin  P.  Young, 
general  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  R.  I.  before 
the  summer  convention  of  the 
New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  here. 

Mr.  Young  said  that  in  most 
businesses,  the  sales  department 
had  a  strong  voice  in  policy 
decisions,  it  was  consulted  when 
a  new  product  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  or  when  an  old  one  was 
being  drastically  altered. 

“I  am  asking  now,”  he  said, 
“whether  circulators  shouldn’t 
move  more  prominently  into  the 
publishing  picture,  whether  you 
shouldn’t  speak  out  more  clearly 
when  basic  decisions  concerning 
the  product  are  being  made  .  .  . 
Is  it  possible  that  you  are  not 
quite  forward  enough  with  your 
views  on  the  proper  design  of 
the  product.  In  other  words,  are 
you  backing  away  from  one  of 


the  fundamentals  of  your  job 
as  Sales?” 

Mr.  Young  said  that  as  he 
posed  the  questions,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  success  of  the  “brilliant 
idea  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  which  was  conceived 
and  sponsored  by  circulation 
people,”  a  perfect  example  of 
leadership  by  circulation  men, 
but  what  of  the  future? 

Times  had  changed,  but  news¬ 
papers  had  not  taken  on  a  very 
different  appearance.  He  was  not 
advocating  change  for  change’s 
sake,  but,  “perhaps  sharper  self- 
examination.” 

“And,  that’s  where  you  as 
circulators  should  come  in,”  he 
continued,  “after  all,  you  are 
closest  to  people  who  buy— or 
don’t  buy  —  the  newspapers. 
Maybe  our  product  needs  some 
drastic  changes  in  design  ...  I 
wish  you  would  look  a  little  more 
into  this  leadership  area  and 
give  us  a  lot  more  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  you  have  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  reading  habits  of  news¬ 
paper  customers  .  .  . 

“If  you  will  give  us  some  more 
clear  and  useful  information  of 
this  man’s  small  world,  you  will 
continue  to  move  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  you  should  ( 
occupy  as  the  circulators  of  our 
newspapers — the  underpinning 
of  the  whole  structure.” 
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except  to  save  you  money 


It’s  the  unit  train,  helping  hold  the  lid  on  carrying  coal  are  cutting  electric  utility  bills 
price  inflation  and  writing  one  of  the  bright-  $50,000,000  a  year.  Grain  and  ore  are  also 
est  chapters  in  the  railroad  comeback  story,  hauled  with  similar  economy.  Today’s  unit 
Unit  trains  carry  vast  tonnages  of  a  single  trains  are  another  way  in  which  the  self-sup- 
commodity  from  point  to  point,  shuttling  con-  porting  railroads  are  providing  better  service 
stantly  from  loading  to  consumer  sites  at  at  lower  cost  for  everybody,  and  are  shaping 
great  savings  to  the  public.  Such  methods  of  a  better  transportation  future  for  all  America. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Ridder  Purchases 
Arcadia  Papers 

Arcadia,  Calif. 

Bernard  J.  Ridder,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Star- 
News,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  semi-weekly  Arca¬ 
dia  Tribune,  Temple  City  Times, 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Topics  and 
weekly  Monrovia  Journal,  from 
F.  Harold  Roach. 

Mr.  Roach,  after  25  years  as 
publisher,  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  newspapers  for  the 
Ridder  group.  The  papers  have 
Ijeen  operated  by  Mr.  Roach  as 
principal  stockholder,  and  minor¬ 
ity  stockholders  Ewing:  Hass,  of 
Washingrton,  D.  C.,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  for  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  and 
Allan  B.  Jaynes,  longrtime  adver¬ 
tising:  director,  both  of  whom  are 
leaving  the  papers. 

The  Arcadia  paper  has  10,000 
paid  circulation  and  another 
24,000  controlled  circulation, 
giving  a  total  50,000  for  the  four 
papers.  Plans  were  announced 
for  expansion  of  the  printing 
facilities.  There  are  70  employes. 

Mr.  Roach  is  long  active  with 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  currently 
is  president  of  the  Controlled 
Circulation  Unit,  Southern  Cali¬ 


fornia  Area.  The  paper  was 
founded  as  a  1930  weekly.  Two 
years  ago,  Ralph  H.  Turner  sold 
the  Temple  City  Times  to  Mr. 
Roach. 

The  Ridder  newspapers  are 
neighlwrs  of  the  Arcadia  publi¬ 
cations. 

• 

Pres^s  Club  Foiiiulatiuii 
.Appoints  Officers 

Arjay  Miller,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  president,  was  formally 
elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Detroit  Press  Club 
Foundation  at  the  first  board 
meeting  last  week. 

Three  vicepresidents  were 
elected:  Frank  Angelo,  man¬ 
aging  e<litor,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Peter  B.  Clark,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News; 
and  James  C.  Jones,  president, 
Detroit  Press  Club,  and  News- 
week’s  Detroit  bureau  chief. 

Raymond  T.  Peering,  chair¬ 
man,  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
was  named  treasurer,  and 
Wayne  Klein,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  PR  executive  was 
elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Miller  also  announced 
appointment  of  seven  standing 
committees  to  supervise  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  foundation  organized 
in  July  to  promote  journalism  as 
a  profession  in  Michigan  (E&P, 
July  7). 


THINGS  ARE  REALLY 
POPPING  AT  NEA! 

Fi. 


Dies  on  Vacation 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Ralph  E.  Mahoney,  57,  staff 
writer  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
for  22  years,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Aug.  29  while  vacation¬ 
ing  in  Belle  Vemon,  Pa.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Tarentum,  Pa.,  he  was 
employed  in  the  late  1930s  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Seymour  G,  Rasnick,  41, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
sports  writer;  Sept.  1. 


Louis  R.  Reid,  76,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  columnist  in  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
who  retired  in  April;  Aug.  31. 


Lavern  B.  Colton,  55,  music 
critic,  editor  of  the  art  page, 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram;  Aug.  29. 


Blanche  Goufpant,  68,  who 
wrote  the  Betty  Fairfax  column 
in  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News 
for  30  years;  Aug.  27. 


Ira  J.  Willums,  58,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brookfield  (Mo.) 
Daily  News  Bulletin;  former 
owner  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Illinois;  Aug.  20. 


Louis  R.  Winter,  78,  a  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
reporter  for  50  years;  Aug.  28. 


Edward  J.  Tyburski,  39,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  re¬ 
porter;  Aug.  26. 


Charles  E.  Carll,  58,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  Litton 
Industries;  former  director  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  news  bu¬ 
reau;  onetime  managing  editor 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times ;  Sept.  3. 


John  F.  Wurz,  80,  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald  when  he  retired  in  1959  after 
a  50-year  newspaper  career; 
Sept.  3. 


W.  R.  Beaumier,  58,  publisher 
of  the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily 
News  since  1943;  a  jrast_  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association;  Sept.  1. 


Four  Win  New  Awards 
For  Economics  Writing  j 

COUIRADO  Sl’RINCS  j 

Four  journalists  have  won 
awards  in  the  first  economics  * 
writing  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Independent  Natural  Gas 
A.ssociation  of  America  and  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Sal  Nuccio,  New  York  Tiines, 
won  first  place  for  reporters  on 
newspapers  with  over  150,000 
circulation;  T.  George  Harris, 
Look  Magazine,  was  winner  in 
the  general  circulation  magazine 
category;  Leland  DuVall,  Litth 
Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette, 
was  winner  for  daily  newspapers 
under  150,000  circulation;  and 
Dickson  J.  Hartwell,  Seoldale 
(Ariz.)  Arizonian,  won  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  category. 

Each  award  carries  with  it  a 
check  for  $1,000  and  a  trophy. 
The  awards  will  be  presented  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  on 
Oct.  20. 

The  editors  of  Fortune  were 
also  named  winner  of  a  special 
honorary  award  for  general  ex- 
cellance  over  the  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  journalism. 


!Mr.  ami  Mrs.  ]VIorri§ 
Buy  Valley  Newspapers 


Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

Purchase  of  Valley  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publishers  of  four 
San  Fernando  Valley  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  announced  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  W.  Morris 
Jr.  Newspapers  involved  are  the 
Sherman  Oaks  Sun,  the  En- 
cinian,  the  Studio  City  Graphic 
and  the  Tarazana  Times. 

Frank  Palm,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Inglewood  (Calif.) 
Citizen,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  Valley  Publications. 
Sue  Ressler  Blakeslee  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  and  Dan 
Preston  has  been  retained  in  an 
advisory  managership. 

Sale  of  the  newspapers  was 
made  by  Palos  Verdes  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  headed  by  Carl  P. 
Miller,  former  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


M.  E.  Appointed 


Ross  A.  Woodson,  54,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Lamesa 
(Tex.)  Daily  Reporter  before  he 
went  into  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness;  Sept.  1. 


Ernest  Rapalee,  65,  former 
night  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times;  Sept.  4. 


SY 


1 


Emery  H.  Ruby,  55,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Gallup  Poll,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  at  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity;  Sept.  4. 


North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Ralph  L.  (Clipper)  Williams, 
former  news  editor  and  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
North  Hollywood  Valley  Times. 
Another  change  at  the  sister 
dailies  brought  promotion  of 
Frank  Lieberman  to  news  editor 
of  the  Citizen-News,  after  three 
years  as  editor  of  the  Citizen- 
News  zone  sections  and  weekly 
publications.  Aimer  Isackson  of 
the  Valley  Times  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  financial  editor  of  both 
newspapers. 
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SYNDICATES 

News  Service  Expands 
To  European  Clients 


The  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washing^ton  Post  News  Service, 
after  nearly  three  years  of  op¬ 
eration,  is  beginning  an  expan¬ 
sion  program  in  Europe,  it  was 
announced  by  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Utilizing  the  high-speed  com¬ 
munication  facilities  of  the 
Washington  Post  between  the 
nation’s  capital  and  London,  the 
expanded  service  will  supply 
specially  tailored  European  dis¬ 
patches  for  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
Mr.  Chandler  said. 

The  joint  news  service  of  the 
Post  and  the  Times  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  European  Edition, 
the  largest  and  oldest  English- 
language  newspaper  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  on  Oct.  1. 

Successful  Experiment 

The  service  to  Europe  was  be¬ 
gun  experimentally  last  No¬ 
vember  when  the  high-speed 
communication  facilities  of  the 
Post  between  Washington  and 
London  were  used  to  deliver  the 
service  to  the  Thomson  Group 
of  newspapers  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  including  the  London  Sun¬ 
day  Times. 

Mr.  Chandler  explained:  “As 
a  result  of  the  success  of  this 
experiment  we  have  extended 
this  arrangement  by  placing 
the  service  with  a  number  of 
important  newspapers  in  Fin¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Denmark,  West 
Germany,  Holland,  Portugal.” 

Other  Countries 

Plans  now  call  for  extension 
of  the  service  transmitted  in 
English  to  a  number  of  other 
European  countries,  including 
France,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  service  is  now  delivered 
to  113  newspapers  throughout 
the  world,  including  55  in  the 
United  States,  12  in  Canada,  11 
in  Australia-New  Zealand,  two 
in  Latin  America,  eight  in  Asia, 
24  in  Europe  and  one  in  the 
Near  East. 

*  *  * 

COLLEGE  ADMISSION 

John  C.  Hoy,  Dean  of  Admis¬ 
sions  and  Assistant  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  written 
a  series  of  nine  articles  on 
“Getting  Into  College"  for 
Newsspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 


CQ  Continues 
Its  Growth  at 
20th  Milestone 

Congressional  Quarterly 
Service  is  20  years  old  this  year, 
an  event  which  is  highlight^  by 
publication  of  the  news  agency’s 
huge  20-year  review  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  political  affairs,  re¬ 
leased  Sept.  1. 

Henrietta  and  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter  started  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  in  1945.  At  first,  they  con¬ 
ceived  of  a  quarterly  to  record 
the  roll-call  votes  and  other  de¬ 
tails  of  Congressional  activity, 
but  almost  inunediately  the  need 
for  more  frequent  issues  was 
apparent.  The  Service  soon  de¬ 
veloped  the  present  format  of 
a  Weekly  Report,  indexed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  a  CQ  Almanac,  issued 
at  each  year’s  end.  In  addition, 
editorial  subscribers  received 
regular  news  stories  during  the 
week. 

Gains  Acceptance 

During  the  20-year  life  of  CQ, 
it  has  gained  acceptance  as  an 
authority  on  Congress  and  poli¬ 
tics,  not  only  in  the  newspaper 
field  but  among  college  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  public  officials, 
members  of  Congress  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  organizations. 
Current  subscription  figures  for 
CQ  indicate  how  it  has  grown 
over  the  years  from  a  small 
news  agency  with  a  half  dozen 
employees  to  a  million-dollar^ 
a-year  operation  with  57  em¬ 
ployees:  282  daily  newspapers, 
27  broadcasters,  1,393  libraries, 
649  corporations,  associations 
and  unions,  647  government  of¬ 
fices,  including  Congressmen. 

Future  Growth 

“While  we  have  progressed 
very  well  in  past  years,  our 
hopes  and  expectations  for  fu¬ 
ture  growth  are  optimistic,” 
Thomas  N.  Schroth,  executive 
editor  of  CQ,  said.  “We  benefit 
in  acceptance  by  the  constantly 
improving  newspaper  industry. 
And  we  expect  to  participate 
aggressively  in  the  expanding 
educational  field.” 

Congressional  Quarterly  Inc. 
also  publishes  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports,  a  news  service 
which  was  founded  in  1923  by 
Richard  M.  Boeckel,  whom  Mr. 
Schroth  regards  as  the  “father 
of  news  research.” 


iillllillilllllllliilllilllllllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllll^ 

syndicate 
is  entences 

Before  starting  a  month’s  i 
vacation,  San  Francisco  Chron-  I 
icle  syndicate  columnist  Herb  I 
Caen  reported  on  the  results  of  I 
his  annual  checkup  of  his  col¬ 
umn  with  “Dr.  O.  Suffem  Katz,”  I 
who  diagnosed:  “Circles  under 
the  Is,  traces  of  yellow  around  , 
the  journalism,  fallen  arch  re¬ 
marks  and  definite  name-drop-  ! 
page  .  .  .  Dr.  Katz  put  his  stetho-  | 
scope  on  its  manly  jest  and  shook  ' 
his  head.  ‘Scoops  VERY  weak,’  i 
he  reported.  ‘Must  have  Typ-0  i 
blood’.”  Caen  has  been  writing  , 
the  “Baghdad  by  the  Bay”  col-  ! 
umn  for  27  years. 

Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  M.  D.,  | 
who  writes  six  medical  columns 
a  week  for  the  Bell-McClure ' 
Syndicate,  is  beginning  his 
fourth  season  as  moderator  on 
his  medical  program  “Stop  Kill¬ 
ing  Yourself”  on  Station  WTHS- 
tv,  Miami  educational  channel. 
In  his  first  series  of  programs, 
he  will  conduct  17  consecutive 
half-hour  weekly  seminars  on 
heart  disease.  For  the  last  year. 
Dr.  Steincrohn  also  has  been 
medical  editor  of  Station  WTV- 
tv,  Miami,  and  he  writes  and 
presents  at  least  four  medical 
editorials  weekly  during  the  ; 
news  programs.  His  latest  book  ^ 
is  “Common  Sense  Coronary 
Care — And  Prevention”  ( Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston). 

Joseph  Parrish,  chief  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  whose  work  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-  ; 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  has 
40  of  his  original  drawings  on  j 
exhibit  in  the  Art  Institute  of  j 
Chicago.  Parrish  is  a  Summer- 
town,  Tenn.,  boy  who  worked 
for  the  Nashville  newspapers 
before  he  went  to  the  Tribune 
in  1936. 

*  *  * 

Negro  Youths 
Urged  to  Study 

George  S.  Schuyler,  Negro 
conservative,  has  written  an  ; 
article  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  urging 
America’s  six  million  Negro . 
boys  and  girls  to  study  hard  in  ' 
school  this  year  and  not  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  “phony  civil  rights 
leaders.” 

Mr.  Schuyler,  author  of 
“Black  No  More”  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  over  40  years, 
says  intelligent  Negroes  are 
aware  that  “de-facto  education” 
is  more  important  than  “de-facto  , 
integration,”  and  that  any  Negro  i 
who  wants  to  make  something  of  I 
his  life  should  keep  his  nose  to  j 
the  books.  i 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorout  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Invtsler 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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THE  WORRY  CLINIC 

George  W,  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


Case  X-451:  Bob  Hyland  is 
the  talented  {reneralissimo  at 
CBS’s  station  KMOX. 

“Dr.  Crane,”  he  be^n,  “our 
Women’s  Ad  Club  of  St.  Louis 
want  you  to  address  them  on 
Sept.  9th  on  the  psychological 
laws  for  influencing  people  by 
print.” 

Here  are  5  of  these  laws! 

One  law  is  illustrated  in 
each  pair  of  book  titles. 

Of  each  pair,  which  title 
would  you  pick  to  sell  the 
greater  n\imber  solely  by 
newspaper  ads? 

— “Battles  of  a  Seaman”  vs. 
“Privateersman” 

— “The  Art  of  Courtship” 
vs. — “The  Art  of  Kissing” 

— “Facts  About  Fascism” 
vs. — “The  Truth  About  Mus¬ 
solini” 

— “The  King  Enjoys  Him¬ 
self”  vs.  “The  Lustful  King 
Enjoys  HimselC’ 

— ^“Ten  O’clock”  vs.  “What 
Art  Should  Mean  to  You” 

In  the  past  30  years  I’ve 
given  this  same  test  to  over  1,- 
000,000  leading  Americans. 

It  is  rare  even  for  a  $50,000 
per  year  VIP  in  journalism  or 
advertising  to  make  a  perfect 
score! 

Yet  those  5  laws  are  so  sim¬ 
ple  (once  you  know  them) 
that  you  could  call  your  shots 
hencrforth  with  almost  100% 
accuracy  in  picking  book  titles 
or  newspaper  heads. 

But  in  my  11  student  years 
at  Yale  and  Northwestern  as 
I  was  earning  my  two  doctoral 


degrees,  no  professor  even 
mentioned  such  practical  psy- 
cholof^ ! 

While  Director  of  the  Psych 
Lab  at  N.U.,  I  had  to  derive 
them  via  the  tachistoscope  and 
my  own  research. 

Here  are  those  5  basic  laws 
of  print  psychology: 


(1)  Short  words  motivate 
the  average  American  much 
better  than  polysyllables; 

(2)  Dynamic  heads  outpull 
the  static  variety; 

(3)  An  intimation  of  sex 
adds  reader  “oomph”; 

(4)  Specificity  beats  gener¬ 
ality  ; 

(5)  Your  products  are  more 
salable  than  YOU! 

For  further  advice,  send  for 
the  non-profit  booklet, 
“Streamline  Your  Print 
Copy”,  enclosing  a  long 
stamped,  return  envelope,  plus 
20^. 


Dr.  Crane’s  “Worry  Clinic”  is  the  top  “advice”  col¬ 
umn  by  the  two  standard  tests: 

(1)  First  on  the  reader  polls; 

(2)  Heaviest  mail  puller! 

Despite  a  charge  of  20c,  plus  a  5c  stamped,  return 
envelope,  note  typical  January -June  mail  input: 


Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL 
Beaver  (Pa.)  TIMES . 


5,370  letters 


Charlotte  NEWS  .  1,601 

Columbus  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  .  4,208 

Hammond  (Ind.)  TIMES  .  2,360 

Hastings  (Nebr.)  TRIBUNE  .  734 

Indianapolis  STAR  .  3,305 

Rochester  TIMES-UNION  .  2,666 

Santa  Ana  REGISTER  . 4,055 

Warren  (O.)  TRIBUNE  .  2,647 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.  Phone  317-295-2253 


Mark  Ethridge 

An  article  made  up  of  ob-  Will  Teach 
scure  writings  of  Pope  Paul 
before  his  elevation  to  the  t  i* 

Papacy  scheduled  for  release  in  J  OUrHaUSIIl 
newspapers  Sept.  12  by  the 

North  American  Newspaper  Al-  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

liance  was  killed  when  Vatican  Mark  Foster  Ethridge,  who 
authorities  cabled  the  Catholic  retired  last  week  (Sept.  1)  as 
Information  Office  in  Washing-  vicepresident  and  consultant  to 
ton  denying  that  the  Pope  had  Newsday  (titles  he  assumed 
written  an  article.  after  stepping  down  from  the 

Roland  Gammon,  religion  edi-  editorship  earlier  this  year), 
tor  of  NANA,  worked  for  more  plans  to  lecture  twice  weekly  at 
than  a  year  to  obtain  permission  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
for  publication  of  the  article,  lina’s  School  of  Journali.sm. 
Permission  was  gained  from  the  Mr.  Ethridge,  who  was  suc- 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ceeded  as  editor  of  Newsday  last 
in  the  Vatican,  through  the  May  (E&P,  May  22)  by  Harry 
Catholic  Information  Office  in  G.  Guggenheim,  president  and 
Washington,  and  corrections  had  publisher  of  the  Long  Island 
been  obtained  in  submitted  daily,  was  retiring  for  a  second 
proofs.  Other  authorities  in  the  time. 

Vatican,  apparently,  vetoed  pub¬ 
lication  after  learning  of  it  Interrupted  Retirement 

through  a  news  story  in  E&P.  He  joined  Newsday  at  the  re- 

_ _ **  * _  quest  of  Mr.  Guggenheim  fol- 

FOOTBALL  SERIES  lowing  the  death  of  Alicia  Pat- 

“You  Be  the  Quarterback,”  terson,  editor  and  publisher  and 
the  original  reader  participation  Mr.  Guggenheim’s  wife.  Mr. 
football  feature,  begins  its  13th  Ethridge  interrupted  his  retire- 
season  Sept.  13.  It  runs  for  10  ment  two  years  ago  after 
weeks,  through  Nov.  20.  It  is  leaving  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distributed  by  the  Register  and  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Tribune  Syndicate.  Louisville  Times. 

Readers  match  their  wits  in  Mr.  Ethridge  lost  his  watch- 
calling  plays  with  Jerry  Bums,  a  gift  from  the  staff  of  the 
head  coach.  State  University  of  Washington  Post  almost  30 
Iowa.  years  ago — on  the  first  day  of 

•  his  retirement,  and  commented 

Hears!  Carriers  Compete  in  an  interview:  “I  have  every 

For  ‘Holy  Shrine  Tour’  intention  of  i^oring  time  and 
^  staying  retired  in  a  new  house 

Max  Milians,  assistant  direc-  on  a  bluff  near  Chapel  Hill, 
tor  of  the  Hearst  General  Pro-  N.  C.” 
motion  Department,  is  leaving  • 

Sept.  8  for  Israel  and  Rome  to  Kentucky  Post  Marks 
make  plans  for  a  “Holy  Shnne  ^  •' 

Tour”,  for  which  some  25,000  Hs  ioth  Anniversary 
carriers  on  the  nine  Hearst  Covington,  Ky. 

newspapers  are  competing.  Just  half  as  old  as  the  com- 

A  party  of  22  winners  will  n^unity  it  serves,  the  Kentucky 
tour,  lea^ng  Dec.  26,  Times-Star  celebrated 

Mr.  Milians  said.  Knoim  as  the  ^sth  anniversary  with  a  64- 
Junior  Diplomats,  the  win-  page  tabloid  section  in  the  Aug. 
ning  carnere  will  be  guests  of  gi  issue.  It  also  marked  Coving- 
the  Israeli  Government  Tourist  ^^^,g  settlement. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Ken- 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  Jeru-  p^g^  by  Edward 

Wyllis  Scripps  about  12  years 
will  be  a  stop-over  at  the  Vati-  had  Llped  his  brothers, 

^  James  and  George,  to  establish 

„  the  Cleveland  Penny  Press,  came 

^  Promotes  ^  out  Sept.  15,  1890.  Nine  years 

w  appointments  have  earlier  Mr.  Scripps  had  heeded 

e  by  the  St.  Croix  advice  not  to  buy  a  butchering 
John  C.  Lavin,  for-  firm  with  his  earnings  from  the 
salesman,  has  been  Cleveland  newspaper  venture 
w  England  sales  man-  and  instead  he  bought  the  Cin- 
offices  in  the  Statler  cinnati  Penny  Press  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Walter  and  Alfred  Wellman, 
galls,  mill  manager.  He  changed  the  name  to  the 
Me.,  becomes  general  Cincinnati  Post  and  the  paper 
ager  with  headquar-  flourished.  To  extend  its  area  of 
imford.  Conn.  influence  Mr.  Scripps  set  up  a 

Croix  is  a  subsidiary  Kentucky  edition  which  became 
irgia-Pacific  Corpora-  the  Kentucky  Post,  published 
from  the  Cincinnati  plant. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  1:1,  1965 


St.  Croix  Promotes  2 

Two  new  appointments  have 
been  made  by  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Co.  John  C.  Lavin,  for¬ 
merly  a  salesman,  has  been 
named  New  England  sales  man¬ 
ager  with  offices  in  the  Statler 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
E.  P.  Ingalls,  mill  manager. 
Woodland,  Me.,  becomes  general 
sales  manager  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  St.  Croix  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


OPTIOAK 


Martin  Burke  (Area  eode  415)  DO  2-9035 

San  Francisco 


for  a  talented  promotion  director 

Or  write:  43  Genoa  pi.,  S.F.  94133 


San  Francisco 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


achieve  maximum  efficiency. 
Charles  Gould  is  publisher  of 
the  Examiner  and  the  NCB,  with 
Wells  B.  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  for  both  newspapers. 

The  News  was  founded  by  the 
late  E.  W.  Scripps  in  1903.  The 
Call  and  the  Bulletin  dated  back 
to  the  mid-1800’s. 

James  King  of  William,  who 
founded  the  Bulletin  Oct.  8,  1855, 
was  San  Francisco’s  first  cru¬ 
sading  editor.  His  brilliant  ca¬ 
reer  was  cut  down  by  a  bullet 
seven  months  after  he  began  his 
editorship. 

The  shooting  resulted  from  a 
Bulletin  charge  that  a  bribe  had 
been  offered  the  jury  hearing 
the  murder  trial  of  Charles 
Cora,  accused  of  slaying  a  U.S. 
marshall.  Aroused  by  the  charge. 
Supervisor  James  Casey  shot 
James  King  down  in  the  .street. 
An  aroused  citizenry  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  Vigilantes,  seized  and 
hung  both  Cora  and  Casey  and 
reorganized  the  city  government. 

The  Morning  Call  was  founded 
Dec.  1,  1856,  by  a  group  of 
printers.  It  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Hearst  in  1913.  Fremont 
Older,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Call  and  then  of  the  Bulletin, 
directed  the  newspapers  in  city 
graft  trials  which  sent  a  mayor 
to  prison,  in  investigation  of  the 
Preparedness  Day  bombing  and 
the  subsequent  protracted  battle 
to  free  Tom  Mooney,  convicted 
in  the  bombing. 

.4Jw'ay8  in  the  Family 

Publishership  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  has  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family  since  it  was 
established  Jan.  16,  1865,  by  the 
De  Young  brothers,  Charles, 
then  19,  and  Michael  H.,  then 
17. 

The  paper,  begun  modestly  as 
the  Dramatic  Chronicle,  was 
launched  in  a  $20  gold  piece,  at 
first  it  was  little  more  than  a 
theater  program  with  news 
notes. 

The  paper  was  but  three 
months  old  when  M.  E.  De 
Young  observed  a  bulletin  in  a 
telegraph  office  telling  of  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  It  pro¬ 
vided  the  first  Chronicle  extra. 

The  small  publication  became 
the  Daily  Morning  Chronicle  on 
Sept.  1,  1858. 

Charles  De  Young  died  in 
1880  and  “Mike”  carried  on 
alone.  A  decade  later  he  moved 
the  Chronicle  into  San  Francis¬ 
co’s  first  steel  skyscraper.  A  16- 
story  addition  was  under  con¬ 
struction  when  the  1906  quake 
and  fire  hit  San  Francisco.  This 
was  destroyed. 

The  Chronicle’s  present  plant 


was  a  year  old  when  M.  H.  De 
Young  died  Feb.  15,  1925.  His 
only  son,  Charles,  had  died  in 
1913.  George  T.  Cameron,  a  son- 
in-law%  l)ecame  publisher  and 
president  of  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  He  was  to  continue  until 
death  when  Charles  De  Young 
Thieriot,  a  nephew,  took  over  as 
editor  and  publisher  in  Novem- 
l)er,  1955. 

Reconstruction  activities 
launched  by  Mr.  Cameron  in  the 
postwar  years  and  expanded  by 
Mr.  Thieriot  have  been  reflected 
in  increasing  Chronicle  gains 
w’ithin  the  past  decade. 

The  daily  circulation  had 
moved  up  to  174,496  and  240,136 
Sundays.  The  Examiner  then 
had  a  distribution  of  236,934 
with  500,107  Sundays. 

Today  the  Chronicle  reports 
330,225  daily  and  352,138  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Examiner  lists  292,539 
weekdays  and  435,887  Sundays. 

The  Chronicle’s  1955  total  ad¬ 
vertising  of  12,487,011  lines 
weekdays  and  6,885,695  Sundays 
compared  with  the  Examiner’s 
20,843,863  daily  and  11,283,610 
Sunday. 

Last  vear  the  Chronicle  tallied 
24,274,688  daily  and  10,327,344 
Sunday  lines.  The  Examiner 
printed  26,163,541  lines  daily 
and  11,627,517  lines  Sundays. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
had  eight  dailies  in  the  1920’s. 
The  Oakland  Tribune  is  the  sur¬ 
vivor  in  trans-Bay  Oakland.  The 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst 
abandoned  a  short-lived  attempt 
to  publish  the  Oakland  Times  as 
a  morning  daily.  He  suspended 
his  afternoon  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer  in  1950. 

San  Francisco  County  and  the 
city  have  the  same  boundaries. 
The  population  is  estimated  at 
755,122  for  12th  place  among 
the  nation’s  cities  and  35th  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  national  standing  of 
counties. 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland 
area  is  the  sixth  ranking  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  district  in  the 
nation  with  a  population  of 
3,032,157. 


Press  Club  Women 
Get  Lunch  Privileges 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Press  Club  has 
announced  plans  to  refurbish 
and  redecorate  its  quarters  in 
the  St.  Clair  Hotel,  renovate 
kitchen  facilities  and  make 
other  improvements  including 
provision  for  women  members 
during  luncheon  hours. 

Women,  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  three  years  ago,  had  not 
been  allowed  club  privileges  at 
noon. 

The  club  will  be  closed  dur¬ 
ing  September,  reopening  Oct. 
1  with  an  “October  Firstival.” 


Helninki  Publisher 
Orders  More  Presses 


William  W.  Henderson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ampress  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  to  Sanoma 
Osakeyhtio  of  Helsinki,  Finland, 
of  an  8-unit  Colormatic  news¬ 
paper  press,  including  four  color 
cylinders,  eight  fully  automatic 
reel,  tension  and  paster  mechan¬ 
isms,  one  double  former  double 
delivery  newspaper  folder,  and 
other  accessory  equipment.  The 
new  press  will  be  manufactured 
in  New  York,  with  delivery 
scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1966. 

Sanoma  Osakeyhtio  is  the 
largest  newspaper  enterprise  in 
Finland.  Its  morning  paper  has 
a  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  more  than  275,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  prints  an  afternoon  tab¬ 
loid  with  a  circulation  of  60,000, 
principally  for  the  Helsinki 
metropolitan  area.  Both  are 
independent  papers  tracing  back 


Colormatic  press  to  be  purcliased 
by  Sanoma  Osakeyhtio  and  will 
bring  the  total  Ampress  equip¬ 
ment  to  14  Colormatic  units. 


Dow  Jones  Expands 
In  Book  Publishing 


Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc., 
and  Richard  D.  Irw'in  Inc.,  New 
York,  have  completed  negotia¬ 
tions  for  formation  of  a  jointly- 
owTied  book  publishing  company. 
Each  will  own  50%  of  the  stock. 

The  new  company,  Dow  Jones- 
Irwin  Inc.,  will  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  non-fiction  trade  books, 
principally  on  business,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  financial  subjects. 

Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  a  32- 
year-old  company,  is  a  publisher 
of  college  textbooks  in  the  fields 
of  economics,  business  and  social 
sciences. 

Dow'  Jones  publishes  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Barron’s,  the 


to  1889.  Jones  News  Serv’ice.  Ithasoper- 

The  new  order  is  the  second  ated  a  book  division  since  1964. 

classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 

:  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
;  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

EXCLUSIVE  ZONE  3  (X).  WEEKLY 
315,000  down.  Publisher's  Service, 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
i  selling 

1  LEN  FTKGHNER  AGENCY 

1  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868 

available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable.  interesting  ares. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 

1  The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 

.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

2  HIGH  POTENTIAL  WEEKLIES  on 
Maine  Coast  in  over  50,000  population 
area.  Fully  staffed.  Printed  out  with 
attractive  offset  contract.  Good  schools, 
cultural  facilities.  P.O.  Box  310,  West¬ 
brook,  Maine  04092. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  newspapers 

899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif.,  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  pn^rties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in 
New  England  college  town  {grossing: 
$26,500.  only  $14,500.  Box  394,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OONFIDia^TIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  C^if.  93001 

WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
prosperous  weekly.  Near  varied  recrea¬ 
tion^  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try — real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J,  A,  Snyder,  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif..  92806. 

DEIAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Weetem  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

CX)NF1DENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AO  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 

ZONE  5  SEMI-WEEKLY  doing  over 
$160-M  gross.  D.  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate,  New  London,  Iowa  62646. 

SMALL  DAILY 

Midwestern  state.  Gross  receipts  $90.- 
000.  Excellent  plant.  Priced  at  $126,- 
000.  Terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES, 
6381  Hollywootl  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 

P.  r.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

TWO  GREAT,  LONG-ESTABLISHED 
weeklies,  both  county-seat,  both  priced 
for  quick  sale  in  the  over  $100M  class. 
One  in  mountain  suburban  area:  the 
other  in  north  central  state  university 
town.  Write:  Lyle  Mariner  Associates, 
1S24  Curtis  St..  Denver,  Colo.,  80202. 

I  S  H  E  R  for  September  11,  1 965 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ’hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advan¬ 
tages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
ox>erations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City.  Fla.  32401. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

y't»tvspapers  For  Sale 

SOUTH  TF:XAS  weekly  (^lAIN 
I  Gross  ;  price  $210«M  with  build- 

i  inirs.  State  cash  with  first  letter. 
I  Marion  K.  Krehbiel,  Box  i<H.  Norton, 
Kans..  ri7n64. 

TWIN  WEEKLY  in  Colorado  moun¬ 
tain  country  at  $18,900  $6, (JOO  down. 

high  net,  S.  DAKOTA  WEEKLY 

sellintr  $57,000,  with  29%  down. 

NOITITI  TEXAS,  two  weekly  opera¬ 
tion  with  ^ood  i>otential  left  to  <le- 
velop,  $63,000. 

Write  l./yle  Mariner  Associates 
1824  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  S0202 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


WETEKLY,  hiK-h-rated.  wel!-equipi>e<l. 
Ix>wer  Zone  1 

Box  437  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Inrestment  Opportunities 

WILL  INVEST  in  existint;  publication 
that  can  i)e  printed  on  rotary  offset 
press  in  Florida.  Oonfidential.  Kox  309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  BUSINESS  PARTNER  | 
Outstanding  opportunity  as  officer  in  j 
small  publishinir  firm  for  man  or  wom¬ 
an,  stronK  editorial  and  creative  back-  I 
ground,  to  participate  in  growth 
through  diversification.  $25,UOO  to  in¬ 
vest.  Box  352,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Composing  Room 

COMPUTER 

Once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
Typesetting  computer  available.  This 
is  the  prototype  model  of  a  computer 
now  lieing  sold  by  a  large  equipment 
maker.  This  computer  has  had  three 
years  of  day-to-day  use.  Magnificent 
for  straight  matter  and  classiffed  set¬ 
ting.  Simple  and  maintenance  free. 
Requires  tape  puncher  typewriter  with 
hard  copy  which  we  also  have  avail¬ 
able.  Any  ordinary  typist  can  learn  to 
use  it  in  an  hour.  This  is  a  iiroven 
Iiiece  of  equipment  available  now. 
$30,000  to  $40,000  cost  depending  on 
the  number  of  tape  punchers  pur¬ 
chased.  Will  do  3600  lines  an  hour. 
Available  because  we  have  gone  to 
larger  more  exiiensive  computer. 

Box  358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOLAN  SAW,  table,  clamp,  $150; 
Multi  80,  10x15  offset,  auto  .3-speed, 
$300.  Request  info.  Jaybird,  Galion, 
Ohio. 


SUBSTANTIAL  CAPITAL  TO  INVEST 
for  working  interest  in  large  weekly, 
:iny  size  daily,  magazine  or  8|>ecialize<i 
publication.  I  am  49,  energetic,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  weekly  just  sold  to 
daily  chain  and  thus  seeking  l>oth  re¬ 
investment  and  working  opportunities. 
Broad  background  of  daily,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  PR  writing,  editing  and  photo¬ 
graphic  jobs  with  reputation  as  per¬ 
fectionist  in  these;  also  good  admin¬ 
istrator  with  minor  skills  as  practical 
printer.  Interested  only  in  properties 
with  consistently  good  profit  records 
and  wanting  to  expand,  to  improve 
editorial  quality  or  to  shift  part  of 
management  responsibility.  Prefer  lo-  ' 
cation  U.S.  or  overseas  with  mild  cli-  I 
mate,  varieil  terrain,  and  Isith  cultural  1 
.ind  outdoor  recreation  facilities  near¬ 
by.  Pete  S.  Conover,  Box  724,  No- 
komis,  Fla.  3355.'>. 


MASTER  I)M-35  ETCHER,  used  1  year 
in  weekly  newspaper  shop.  Litho  Type, 
2457  Ridge  Rd..  Lansing,  III,  60438. 


NEW.SPAPEK  .SEKVICES 

Features  Available 

free; — 71  new  women’s,  travel  and 
Sunday  features  with  art  from  PR 
sources.  Precis.  220  W  12,  N.Y.  100.36. 


THOUGHTS  ON  FOOD 

•  New  Concept  in  Food  Columns 

•  Builds  regular  readership 

•  Constant  quality — Average  500  words 

•  Interesting  anecdotes  on  E'ood 

•  Make  your  readers  food  authorities 

•  Builds  your  food  advertising 

•  Written  by  gourmet  supermkt  owner 

•  H  Million  regular  weekly  readers 

•  Low  rates— we  want  volume  1 

Writo  for  samples 
Colonial  Oaks  E'arm,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

Fillers 

nLLEUS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.Box  5451,  San  EVancisco,  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EIDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
,  moving— RE2>AIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — eWorld  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER  for  September  11,  1965 


■niE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy-Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 

Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

ONE  VARIO  KLISCHOGRAPH  it  K- 
181,  ser.  #  003.322.542.  220-V,  60-cy- 
cle,  3-phase,  screen  rulings  7.5,  120, 
137.  150  complete  with  drop  out  cir¬ 
cuit.  Bought  new  in  December  ’63.  Bo.x 
359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mailritom  Equipment  For  Sale 

4  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  operations  of  l)ottom  wrap,  top 
wrap,  automatic  feetler  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire,  producing  bun¬ 
dles  completely  wrapped  and  protect¬ 
ed  on  four  bides.  Maximum  capacity 
20  bundles  ])er  minute,  half-fold  nr 
tab  size,  22%  inch  cut-off,  but  may  !« 
modified  for  21  Vi  inch  cut-off.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  60  to 
100  lb.  Clupak  or  e<iuivalent  in  36  inch 
diameter  rolls,  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con¬ 
trols,  wrapi>er  pa|)er  reel  stands  in¬ 
cluded.  Power  requirements:  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  Cycle:  com- 
I)ressed  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  K.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal.  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  phone  414-271-6000. 

Newsprint  For  Sale 

WILL  SELL  AT  DISCOUNT  Abitibi 
newsprint  left  over  from  flatbed  opera¬ 
tion.  Rolls  are:  13  70-inch:  17  52'/i- 
inch;  7  35-inch.  All  30  inch  diameter. 
Contact:  John  Clifford,  Daily  Times. 
Watertown,  Wis.,  53094. 

Perforator  Tape 

lAJWEST  PRICE  and  liest  quality 
lierforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"  —  .all  widths 
TA  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  S#  1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  !«  seen  in 
operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact: 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.. 
SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset.  Pennsylvania 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  lie  in  your  selecte<l  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  .States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  lie  discussed  with  interestetl 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cyliftfiers — 9  Uevorses 
— BnPoon  Former — Skip  Slitter  Knd 
Holl  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Auloplnte. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GLASGOW.  MONTANA 
Twin  Cox-o-type,  256-8.  Available  Sept. 
15.  For  details,  write: 

Universal  Printing  Eriuipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


Available  Sept.  1,  1065 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16-PAGE  DUPIJCX  tubular  press,  2- 
to-1,  electric  pot,  Richards  router. 
American  Publishers’  Supply  scorcher, 
trimmer,  caster,  spare  parts,  etc.  Can 
supply  objective  opinion  from  Goss 
lieople  as  to  excellent  condition  of 
press.  Price  $22,100.  Available  imme¬ 
diately!  Can  lie  seen  iqierating  at: 
New  Gl.asgow  News.  New  Glasgow, 
N.S.,  Canada. 


23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  .'10  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Mfxlel  Tt — 8—31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21 V-: 

APEX  ITG.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 


8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  type  units,  2  double  folders, 
22%".  3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P. 

AC  drives,  reels  and  tensions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

■’Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers”  ^ 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif,  j 


NOIIMANCO  rOU.ATOR  — 8  .8TA'nON 
Like  new.  Gone  Web— SAVEl  Write 
Box  14L  Mills  Valley,  Calif.,  or  call: 
(AC  415)  388-3231. 

Rubber  Stamps 

RUBBER  STAMPS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
JlOt*  iier  line  up  to  2  inches 
~ii  each  additional  line 
MAIL  ORDER  MART 
225  Main  St.,  Ft.  Ixie,  N.J.  07024 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

COMPLETE  PRESS-PLATE 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
with  vacuum-hack  hand-operated  cast¬ 
ing  liox  available  now.  Cut-off  is  22% 
inches,  includes  curved  plate  router ; 
also  3-ton  gas  plate  remelt  furnace. 
Linotyiie  fonts.  Approximately  20  fonts 
good,  and  very  good  mats  in  different 
fares  from  agate  to  48-pt.  List,  prices 
and  details  ufion  request.  Calvin  Clyde, 
Jr.,  Courier-’Times,  Tyler,  Tex.,  75701. 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%'’  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  :  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

1-HOE  Plate  Casting  Machine  with 
12'/(>"  long  cut-off  and  all  attachments 
including  valve.  No  pot  or  blower.  In 
use  only  six  months. 

•2-STA-HI  AUTO-VAC  MAT  PRE¬ 
DRYERS.  Mfgd.  by  Sta-Hi  Corp., 
Whittier,  Calif.  Like  new.  but  should 
lie  checke<l  by  Sta-Hi  before  being  put 
in  operation. 

62 — 4-%"  X  16")  Cutler-Hammer 
4 — 6"  X  16"  )  Rollers  with 

7 — 3-%"  X  17")  rods  &  brackets 
Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher 

HOE  2-ton  Stereotype  gas-fired  Melt¬ 
ing  Pot  tt6  w/pump 
Sfie^  Products  mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
STA-HI  elec,  dry  mat  former  type  M 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MACTIY. 
44  Park  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Phone  (AC  413)  532-0209 


COLE  FOLDlXtS 

'L  ’s,  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD. 
TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla.  ! 
City,  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841.  ^ 

SIX-UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Web  | 
Offset  Press,  two  folilers  with  quarter-  | 
fold.  Will  sell  complete  as  one  unit,  or  | 
four  units  and  folder  or  two  units  with 
folder.  Press  like  new;  can  lie  seen  in 
daily  operation  at  Daily  Record  Co.,  I 
1004  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

THREE-UNIT  HOE  semi-cylindrical 
single  folder,  22%"  cut-off.  Includes 
.stereo  equipment,  spare  parts,  Capco 
fountain  &  electrical.  Avail.  Jan.  1, 
1966.  Bargain.  (Contact:  E.  G.  Parsons, 
(213)  OW  7-1734.  La  Habra  .Star,  600 
S.  Palm,  La  Habra.  Calif.  90632. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  16- 
page  with  combination  and  %  Page  ' 
Folder,  2-to-l  mo<lel.  Serial  T-605,  60  ■ 
HP.  AC  drive,  stereo.  Sta-Hi,  mat  | 
roller.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West.  Fla.  Phone:  296-5621. 


Wood  Pre-Register  mach.,  21’{>"  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt 
Universal  Printing  Ekiuipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVF-S 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


S+ereo  Furnace 
Electric  Heat  Controls 
8-Ton  Oblong,  Hood 
Pony  Autoplate,  22%" 
Vacuum  back.  Pump 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

’’Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


LUDLOW  BODONI  BLA(7K  ITAL,  all 
sizes;  also  Century  bold  and  bold  ital. 
PADDOCK  PUBUCATIONS,  INC. 
Arlington  Heights.  Illinois  60004 

WANT  SCOTT  PRESSES.  Unit  drive. 
22%"  cut-off.  90*  stagger.  Three  units, 
folder  and  color  hump.  Phil  Turner, 
Graphic  Production  Corp.,  1545  North 
Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminittrative 

OPPORTUNITY  for  alert  young  man 
to  train  aa  publisher  of  county-seat 
weekly  newspaper  in  Oregon.  Must 
have  good  background  of  ai  selling, 
news  evaluation,  production  routine. 
Start  $6,S00  plus  profit  commission. 
Write  Elmo  Smith,  Route  4.  Box  217, 
Albany,  Oregon. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  for 
fast-growing  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must 
have  experience  in  labor-management 
relations  and  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Send  full  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  newspaper  representative 
firm.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Our  men 
know  about  this  ad.  Write  Box  45!), 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Chief  Engineer 

Electrical/Mechanical 

ENGINEER 

The  Cape  Argus,  a  Daily  evening 
newspaper,  printed  and  published 
in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
wishes  to  appoint  a  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer. 

The  newspajter  is  the  largest — in 
circulation  and  advertising  content 
— in  the  Western  Province. 

The  post  will  be  a  challenging 
one.  The  principal  task  will  be  to 
guide  management  in  its  forward 
technical  planning  and  production, 
including  electronic  applications 
in  the  Printing  Industry.  Progres¬ 
sive  thinking  will  lie  the  keynote,  | 
but  subsidiary  objectives  will 
be: — 

(1)  the  creation  of  effective  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  programs 
for  plant  and  buildings,  and 

(2)  effective  supervision  of  the 
maintenance  staff  of  electri¬ 
cians,  engineers,  fitters  and 
turners. 

Housed  in  substantial  and  exten¬ 
sive  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  plant  comprises:  — 

4  Goss  Four  Unit  Rotary 
Presses  (3  of  which  are 
equipped  with  Crosfield  Inset¬ 
ters) 

Linotype  &  Machinery  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment. 

31  linecasting  machines.  Mono 
casters.  Standby  electrical 
plant,  etc. 

The  post  carries  good  prospects  of 
promotion  to  executive  level  and 
the  salary  is  attractive  by  South 
African  standards. 

It  is  necessary  that  applicants 
have  a  University  Degree  in  Engi¬ 
neering  but  practical  experience  in 
the  printing  industry  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  The  successful  applicant,  if 
not  already  in  possession  of  the 
Certificate  of  Competency  issued 
by  the  South  African  Government, 
will  be  expected  to  secure  it  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time. 

Please  write  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  company's  American  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  A.  Pick, 

Argus  South  African 
Newspapers  Ltd. 

220,  Central  Park  South. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10019,  U.S.A. 

Circulation 

WANTED:  Assistant  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Age  30-35  for  Southern  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  31,000  circulation. 
Frin^  benefits  and  retirement  plan. 
Prmibilities  unlimited  for  man  with 
initiative  and  ability.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate.  Write  full  details  about  your¬ 
self  to  Box  458,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

EXPERIEINCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  ^nd  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  174,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Your  confidence  respected. 

SALES-TRAVEL  i 

Growing  national  factory  office — circu-  ’ 
lation  supplies — has  exceptional  oppor-  ' 
tunity  for  ambitious  career,  road  and 
desk  telephone  man.  Good  starting  > 
salary  and  benefits.  Box  355,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FRANCHISE  MANAGERS 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

N.Y.C.  NEWSPAPER  i 

HAS  OPENINGS 

FOR  FRANCHISE 
MANAGERS 

Major  N.Y.C.  newspaper  seek- 1 
ing  ambitious  men  with  mana-  j 
gerial  experience  in  Home  i 
Delivery  Carrier-Boy  operation.  < 
These  men  will  be  given  fran-  | 
chises  in  selected  areas  on  L.l. ; 
and  In  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
Ground-floor  opportunity  with  j 
5-figure  income  potential  re-  ! 
quiring  no  capital  investment.  i 
For  interview  send  letter  includ¬ 
ing  personal  data,  experience 
and  qualifications  to  Box  454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  to|>-flight  Home 
Delivery  Manager.  If  you  are  presently 
in  a  small  town  and  have  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  B.T.O.  and  wish  to  de-  I 
rive  greater  results  from  your  same 
efforts,  then  we  are  interested  in  you.  I 
We  are  in  a  major  city  in  the  New 
England  area.  Box  462.  Editor  &  Pul>-  i 
lisher.  ’ 

MOTOR  ROUTE  SUPERVISOR,  Zone 
2  resort  area.  Must  l>e  qualified  to 
handle  all  phases  of  A.M.  motor  route 
operation  and  problems.  Our  growing, 
expanding  organization  offers  a  real 
opportunity  to  right  man.  Start  $108 
a  week  plus  car  allowance  plus  produc¬ 
tion  bonus.  Furnish  complete  details 
past  exiierience.  etc.  Write  Box  450,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

Classified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN 
We  need  a  self-starting  display  sales¬ 
man  for  a  quality,  growing  weekly  in 
pleasant  cmnmunity  located  between 
Philadelphia  and  Jersey  shore.  Start  at 
$126  plus  commission,  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  profitsharing.  Write: 
Bill  Canino,  Hammonton,  N.J.  NEWS. 

LARGE  SEMI-WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
needs  advertising  manager  who  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Salary  open,  bas^  on  experience 
and  ability.  University  town  of  11,500. 
Fine  facilities.  Air  conditioned  plant. 
More  than  usual  benefits. — Write  giving 
two  references,  to  Charles  A.  Mitchell, 
Brookings  Register,  Brookings,  South 
Dakota  67006. 

AD  MEiN — If  you  want  competitive  ex¬ 
perience,  you  can  get  it  on  The  Lima 
Star,  new  daily  now  in  operation. 
Need  men  who  like  to  make  calls,  lay¬ 
outs  and  who  are  sincerely  interest^ 
in  selling  advertising  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  accounts.  Good  salary. 
Call  or  write:  Jim  Geiger,  Lima  Star, 
Lima,  Ohio  45804. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago.  Ill.,  60603. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  to 
service,  sell  key  accounts  on  strong 
23-H  daily  and  Sunday,  Salary  and 
commissions  average  above  $160  week¬ 
ly.  New  building  and  equipment  in 
growing  industriai  and  resort  area. 
Write  fully,  to:  Ronald  B.  Schultz, 
The  Galveston  News.  P.O.  Bo.x  628, 
Galveston,  Texas  77551. 


Classified  Assistant 
Ad  Manager 
.  .  .  East  Coast  Daily 

Excellent  opiiortunity  for  a 
classified  manager  of  small 
daily  or  an  assistant  ready  to 
move  up.  Must  be  conversant 
with  all  aspects  of  classifie<l 
advertising  plus  ability  to  su- 
liervise. 

Attractive  salary,  benefits  and 
moving  exiiense  plan. 

Interviews  (confidential)  may 
be  arranged  during  PNPA 
Classified  Clinic,  Sept.  24  and 
25,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos. 

Write  Box  393,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

Display  Advertising 

SALESMAN  —  Growing  chain  daily, 
pleasant  smog-free  area  near  L.A. 
Opening  for  a  real  go-getter.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  newspaper  market 
essential.  Box  411,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

The  Patriot-Ledger 

I 

The  Patriot- Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  i 
I  a  daily  of  50,000  circulation — and  ^ 
growing — seeks  a  retail  advertising 
I  manager  who  can  meet  the  challenges  ; 
’  of  a  suburban  daily  in  a  metropolitan  | 
i  area.  Applicants  should  send  a  com-  | 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements  j 
to:  G.  Prescott  Low,  Publisher,  The  | 
Patriot-Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  02169.  I 

Tile.  Oklahoman  and  Times 
has  openings  for  two 

EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 
I  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

'  We  seek  men  with  proven  records 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising.  Must 
be  skilled  in  layouts  and  presenta¬ 
tions.  Some  college  training  essen¬ 
tial. 

Join  a  fast-moving  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  where  you  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  prove  your  worth  as 
you  sell  the  only  ABC-audited 
metropolitan  circulation  in  this 
market.  We  want  men  who  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  merchants, 
and  who  can  help  them  make  the 
most  of  their  advertising  invest¬ 
ment.  Agency  experience  helpful. 
Small-city  daily,  large  weekly,  or 
I  metropolitan  daily  experience  essen¬ 
tial. 

Send  samples  and  resigns  to: 
Personnel  Manager 

I  Box  1619,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73101. 

I  Editorial 

AFTERNOON  DAILY— 7,500  circula¬ 
tion.  Chart  Area  1,  has  immediate 
openings  for  sports  editor  and  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter.  Sports  editor:  some 
experience  desired,  but  bright  be^nner 
will  be  considered.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

6,000  circulation  daily  in  Chart 
Area  2,  near  excellent  hunting, 
fishing,  recreation  areas,  wants  a 
live- wire  reporter  -  photogrraphar 
who  wants  chance  to  prove  he  can 
make  the  grade  as  City  Flditor. 
Opportunity  to  move  up  to  .Man¬ 
aging  Editor  within  two  years  for 
real  go-getter  who  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lively  news  report  with 
good  photos  in  an  attractive  for¬ 
mat.  Must  know  headwriting, 
make-up.  Salary  in  $6,000  to  $7,- 
000  class  to  start.  Here's  your 
chance  to  grow  with  a  growing 
paper.  Young,  progressive  man¬ 
agement.  Reply  including  full  re- 
sumd,  work  samples,  salary  needs, 
etc.,  to  Box  332,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 

OUTDOOR  EDITOR’S  OPENING  with 
largest  outdoor  newspaper  in  thi 
world.  Require  J-Degree.  outdoor  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  be  willing  to  reloesta 
Write:  Fishing  &  Hunting  News,  975 
John  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  98109. 

REPORTER 
To  cover  entire 
State  of  Connecticut 
For  leading  weekly  Electronics  and 
Metal  Working  Newspapers.  Newsps- 
I>er  exp.  pfd.  Salary — FVinge  benefits 
Box  376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  man  who  can  translate  its 
technical  achievements  into  in¬ 
teresting,  readable  copy  for  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  general  public  via 
feature  writing,  news  releases,  and 
internal  reports. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D’s  in  all 
branches  of  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Experience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Fbetensive  fringe  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center 
just  north  of  Detroit. 


Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads 
Warren,  Michigan.  48090 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHFJR  for 
work  in  bureau;  also  man  with  soim 
desk  experience.  Pension,  vacation, 
hospitalization  and  insurance  plan. 
Permanent  employees  desired.  Area  1 
Write  giving  education,  experienoa 
present  salary  to  Box  363,  ^itor  fi 
I  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHEE 
wanted  for  university  news  office  in 
.  Chart  Area  6.  Seek  young,  energy 
man  or  woman  capable  of  straight 
news  reporting  and  of  creating  pictuN 
stories.  Send  resume,  samples,  salary 
requirement  to  Box  364,  Flditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STAFF  REPORTER  WANTED  in  a 
,  position  with  opportunity  to  advanet 
I  steadily.  Handle  schools — do  some  head- 
;  writing — and  gain  a  wide  background 
of  experience  for  later  advancesneat 
Good  starting  salary,  benefits,  pleasant 
working  conditions,  on  an  outstanding 
;  evening  newspaper.  Phone  collect  or 
write  full  det^ls  to:  Dick  Watts,  Edi- 
;  tor,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logansport,  Ind. 
Phone:  4141. 

!  STATE  EDIT^ 

I  Zone  5  daily  needs  self-starter  to  ban- 
I  die  state  de^  in  fantastic  growth  area 
!  I  Must  be  able  to  take  complete  editorial 
I  control  of  the  state  side  of  our  opera-* 
'  tion.  It  means  a  lot  of  hard  work, 

'  I  initiative  and  responsibility.  Tcqy  salary 
,  for  the  right  man.  Box  378,  ^itor  E 
‘  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  11,  19« 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 

TOP  NKWSMHN  wanted  by  32,000 
award-winningr  daily.  Minimum  2  to  3 
years'  -'xperience  with  knowledge  of 
municipal  and  school  affairs  essential 
for  key  (reneral  aasiKnment  and  feature 
writing  positions.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  growth  situation.  Write: 
Managing  Editor,  Beaver  County 
iSmes,  Box  400,  Beaver,  Pa.  16009. 


WOMEN'S 

EDITOR 


Progressive  daily  and  Sunday  capital 
city  newspaper,  75,000  circulation, 
seeks  experienced  women’s  editor  to 
direct  staff  of  four.  Pleasant  working 
conditions,  excellent  salary  and  at¬ 
tractive  fringe  benefits  for  career  girl 
with  bright  ideas  and  mature  judg¬ 
ment.  Must  know  layout  techniques. 
Provide  complete  information  concern¬ 
ing  Imckground  and  qualifications. 
Managing  Editor.  The  State  Journal, 
Lansing.  Michigan,  43919. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

EXPERIE^fOED  EDITOR  for  Midwest- 
based,  nationally-circulated  monthly  . 
consumer  magasins.  Must  be  top  writer 
and  editor  capable  of  directing  and 
supervising  small  staff.  Some  back¬ 
ground  in  field  of  medicine  helpful,  but  ' 
not  essential.  Excellent  opportunity  for  | 
solid,  congenial,  creative  editor.  All  I 
replies  treated  in  strict  confidence.  Sub-  I 
mit  resume  of  ex[>erience,  education.  | 
and  reasons  for  your  interest.  Box  494,  ' 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Permanent  situation. 
Prefer  one  who  can  use  camera.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Sterling,  III.  61081. 


WRITER- EDITOR 
INSURANCE  BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER 
The  leading  national  insurance  weekly 
has  excellent  opportunity  in  New  York 
for  young  man.  Facility  of  expression 
— command  of  good  Elnglish — willing¬ 
ness  to  work  and  learn  are  most  im¬ 
portant  qualifications.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge.  Write,  in  detail.  Re¬ 
plies  treated  in  confidence.  Box  386, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  General  Assignment  Re¬ 
porter,  nights.  Fast  writer,  3  to  6 
years'  experience.  Good  pay  on  6-day 
suburban  Detroit  daily;  40-hour  week. 
Write:  Eld.  Racine,  Macomb  Daily,  Box 
707,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

A  STARTING  SALARY  OF 
310,000 

for  a  young  and  experienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor  with  executive  potential  on  major 
competitive  newspaper.  The  man  we 
are  seeking  may  now  be  near  the  top 
on  a  small  newspaper,  or  the  best 
young  editor  on  another  metroimlitan 
paper.  Box  432.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  13.600  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Need  colege  grad 
who  can  lead  and  train.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  with  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  collie  town  with  fine 
living  conditions.  Give  full  details.  Box 
424,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  COMPETENT  REPORTER  who  I 
is  looking  for  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  progressive  group  operation. 
Send  resume  and  financial  requirements  i 
to:  Personnel  Dir.,  Box  1359,  FY.  j 
Smith.  Ark.  72901.  | 

NEWS  EIDITOR  for  Alabama  semi-  ! 
weekly  in  the  TVA  Lakes  Region  area. 
Good  working  conditions — clean  shop. 
Send  resume  to  Box  414,  Elditor  &  I*ub- 
lisher. 

NEIWS  EIDITOR  for  daily-weekly  com¬ 
bination  newspaper,  growing  county- 
seat  town  of  5.000.  Good  salary — liberal 
benefits.  Stevens  Ptg.  Co.,  Paxton,  III. 
60957. 


ALL-AROUND  DESKMAN-RES>ORTER 
for  lively  morning  daily  in  prosperous 
mountain  region.  Writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out  for  young  man  on  way  up  with 
basic  desk  experience.  Contact:  FWtz 
Wirt.  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News. 


NEWS  WRITEIR,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  larger  Wisconsin  weekly 
newspaper  in  fast-growing  southeastern 
part  of  state.  Write:  A.  L.  Petermann, 
Delavan  Elnterprise,  Delavan,  Wis. 
53115. 


ONE  OF  SOUTH’S  FINEST  medium- 
size  dailies  seeks  experienced  city  ed¬ 
itor.  Must  be  experienced  deskman,  ed¬ 
itorial  writer.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  406,  ^itor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 


GAPABItB  AND  EXPERIBNOBD 
young  man  for  general  news  and 
sports  coverage  on  award-winning 
newspaper  of  4,966  circulation  in  city 
of  7,500  population,  S6-miles  south  cff 
Fort  Wayne.  Oolle^  journalism  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Tap  pay — hospital, 
surgical  and  life  insurance.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  modern  equimwd  and 
air-conditioned  plant.  Write  details. 
Strictly  confidential.  Elvening  News- 
Banner,  BluSton,  Ind.  Roger  Swaim, 
Publisher. 

COMBINATION  courthouse -county 
staffer  needed  at  once  by  Zone  6  p.m. 
daily.  Prefer  Ohioan.  Should  know 
camera.  Hospitalization  and  insurance 
program  offered.  Send  all.  including 
clips,  in  first  letter.  Box  408,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EIDITOR  on  major  metropolitan 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Scale:  $116- 
$185.  Modem,  stimulating  atmosphere. 
Attractive  benefits — pension,  sick  pay, 
vacation.  Send  resume  to  Box  418,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  one  of  nation’s  leading 
trade  publications.  In  addition  to  being 
competent  writer,  must  have  full 
knowledge  of  page  layout  and  makeup. 
Elxcellent  opoprtunity  for  right  person. 
Contact:  Jcdin  L.  Nicolosi,  Matzner 
Publications,  Rte.  23,  Wayne,  N.J. 

EIDITORIAL  WRITEIR,  experienced. 
Medium-sized  Michigan  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper — politically  inde¬ 
pendent.  background  R^ublican — has 
opening  for  editorial  writer  capable  of 
outspoken  independent  opinion  on  local, 
(tate  and  national  issues.  Strict  confi¬ 
dence  on  all  replies.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  434,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  &  COURT  REPORTER  with 
at  ieast  2  years’  experience  for  6-day 
afternoon  daily  in  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia,  near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Good  pay  and  short  hours.  James  A. 
Hodges.  Managing  Elditor,  The  Daily 
Advance.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

REIPORTERS— one  for  general  news; 
another  (woman)  to  handle  women’s 
interest  pages  two  days  a  week,  fili  in 
as  copy  reader  on  universal  desk  other 
three  days.  Afternoon  upstate  N.Y. 
offset  daily,  15,000  circulation,  pleasant 
area.  Write  fully  giving  education, 
draft  status,  experience,  salary  range, 
available  date  to  Box  402,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTEID:  Young  woman.  J-graduate 
or  experienced,  with  imaarination,  re- 
sourcefuiness  and  ability  to  write  fea¬ 
tures  and  women’s  news  for  iiveiy. 
growing  Midwestern  daily,  circulation 
30,000.  Permanent  job — many  liberai 
fringe  benefits — ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions — pieasant  community — good  pay. 
Camera  ability  desirable,  not  essential. 
Advancement  with  ability,  initiative. 
Tell  education,  experience,  background 
in  letter  to  ^x  436,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  REMAIN  CONVENCaD  that  some¬ 
where  there  is  a  country-trained,  col¬ 
lege  educated  competent  woman,  who 
would  enjoy  challenge,  freedom,  fun 
of  editing  good  community  weekly. 
Write  fully.  Graphic  Ptg.  Oo.,  Port¬ 
land.  Ind.  47371. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  brains,  college 
news  experience,  for  two-year  term  as 
reporter-editor  on  aggressive  college 
town  weekly.  Area  1.  Opportunity  for 
graduate  study.  All  letters  answered. 
Itox  382,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUTH  EHIITOR 

Southern  California  daily  seeking  spe¬ 
cial  person  to  pioneer  new  youth  beat. 
Will  cover  full  scope  of  youth  interests 
and  activities — junior  high  school 
through  college — reporting,  features, 
supervision  of  campus  stringers.  E>ill 
details  to  Box  412,  Elditor  &  I*ublisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EIDITOR  want^ 
for  liveW  aggressive  60,000  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Elne  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  reporter  with  3  to  5  years 
daily  experience,  or  experienced  small 
daily  or  weekly  desk  man  who  wants 
to  move  up.  'Top  fringes.  Hard-work¬ 
ing  young  staff.  Send  full  resume  with 
clips.  Box  474,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTEIR  seeking 
grass-roots  experience  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  really  learn  newspapering, 
will  find  this  Upstate  New  York  6,600 
afternoon  daily  the  ideal  spot.  FVinges. 
future — wonderful  Winter,  Summer 
sports  area.  Write  fully.  Box  442,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

COPY  EIDI’TOR 
SPORTS  WRI’TER 
WOMEai’S  WRITER 
Metropolitan  evening-moming-Sunday 
in  Zone  7  needs  top-flight  newsman 
and  woman  to  add  to  growing  staff. 
Copy  editor  should  he  good  enough  to 
1)0  considered  for  slot;  sports  writer 
should  have  at  least  2  years  in  field. 
These  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  right  iieople.  Box  465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEISK  MAN — E'ast  copy  render  who 
likes  hard  work  and  can  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  EMitorial  writing  skill  de¬ 
sirable.  New  Jersey  daily  in  NYC 
area.  Box  452,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WANTEID  WITH 
FIRE  IN  HIS  BELLY  I 
Old  enough  to  make  every  minute  countl 
Young  enough  to  want  to  build  a  nitch! 
Proven  publication  with  mature  man¬ 
agement  wants  editor  that’s  a  prolific 
idea  man  and  writer  .  .  .  can  get  things 
done  .  .  .  people  to  move  .  .  .  spark 
retail  readers  to  improved  selling  tech¬ 
niques.  Agricultural  or  horticultural 
background  helpful.  Write  and  tell  us 
why  you’re  the  man  to  make  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  lifelong  career.  Midwest  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  440,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  outsUnd- 
ing,  fast-growing  daily  in  leading  Mid¬ 
west  university  city.  CJiallenging  op- 
i  portunity.  Two  or  three  samples  of 
I  work  welcome.  Box  457,  Elditor  & 

I  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING  CITY  EDITOR  to 
h^  small  staff.  Some  writing.  Good 
pay.  benefits.  Young  family  man  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  7-day  Zone  4  p.m.,  20,000 
>  circulation ;  also  women’s  editor  needed 
I  in  December.  Send  resume  to  Box  448, 

I  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  young 
but  experienced  man  for  desk  and 
reporting  work  on  7-M  daily,  John 
Stratton,  The  Review-Times.  Fostoria, 
Ohio  44830.  (AO  419)  435-6641. 


REIPORTEIR  for  gsneral  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Want  man  who  can  advance 
in  growing  organization.  Offer  good 
pay,  benefits,  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  progressive  northern  Indiana 
I  city.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  410,  Ed- 
I  itor  &  Publisher. 


j  REPORTER-PHOTCK3RAPHE31.  expe- 
I  rienced,  for  medium-sized  daily.  Uni- 
{  versity  town,  located  in  heart  of  year- 
around  Rocky  Mountain  recreational 
area.  Contact;  Eld.  Coyle,  Elditor.  Mis- 
Boulian,  Missoula.  Mont.  59801. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Pacific  Coast  daily  has  permanent  staff 
vacancy  for  reporter  with  2  to  5  years 
general  assignment  experience  to  cover 
local  business  in  growing  community 
of  lOOM-plus.  Prefer  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  economics,  business,  finance, 
real  estate,  merchandising,  etc.  Joim- 
nalist  only — no  PR.  Write  full  details 
to  Box  461,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  DESKMAN, 

I  REPORTER: 

Continued  expansion  creates  openings 
;  on  aggressive,  prize-winning  paper  in 
>  one  of  nation’s  fastest-growing  areas. 

Great  opportunity  for  men  with  en- 
I  thusiasm  and  some  experience.  Elxcel- 
I  lent  climate,  fine  place  to  rear  family. 
I  Send  experience  record,  references  to 
I  Personnel  Director,  Globe-News,  Box 
2091,  Amarillo,  Texas  79106. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  experienced.  Good 
opportunity.  Contact;  Sports  Elditor, 
FVm  Press.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80902. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  Sun¬ 
day  Elditor  on  40,000-50,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Region  6.  Age  rani^:  35  to  46, 
but  secondary  to  executive  ability. 
Imagination  and  demonstrated  talents 
in  editing,  writing  and  layout.  Must 
be  able  to  exercise  complete  supervision 
of  an  outstanding  Sunday  newspaper. 
Top  pensions,  insurance  benefits,  with 
salap'  open.  Send  complete  resume.  All 
replies  confidential.  Must  be  available 
by  Oct.  1.  Box  425.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 

Immediate  opening  on  the 
copy  desk  of  The  Fresno 
Bee.  Experience  necessary. 
Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Employe  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Apply 
in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Calavaras  &  Van  Ness 
Fresno.  Calif.  93722 


EDITORIAL  STAFF  REPORTER  for 
daily  newspaper  in  Northern  Illinois 
University  town,  growing  community; 
for  general  and  special  assignment .  .  . 
one  not  afraid  of  work.  Good  wages, 
benefits,  vacation  pay.  insurance.  Box 
460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Llae  RatM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserNea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  O  SOc  per  lint  each 
iniertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  $1.00: 
1  time  ^.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  ceunt  as  I  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  adi  $1.00  extrau 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  it  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timet  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  tima 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  far  box 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  adi  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
ESP  clatsifled  advortisini  it  set  in  6-paint 
type.  Advertitemcntt  ut  completeN  hi 
6^nt  up  ta  a  maximum  of  20  Ontt, 
without  white  space,  displav  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  saecMe  rata  (saa 
rate  chart  of  various  numben  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  ceunt  basis.  Per  example 
an  advertisement  ef  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  clattHlod  line 
rate,  etc. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decerathms 
chanpes  your  clatsMed  ad  to  "classMad 
display.”  The  rate  fer  ClatsMed  Display 
it  $2.50  per  aiate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  flve  averafe  words  to  the  line.  Ns 
abbreviatioas.  Bax  holden'  identHies  held 
in  strict  conldence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  S  Publish v  roserves  tha  ripht  ts 
edit  ail  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avp..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
PhoM  PLem  2-7050 
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HELP  Vi  . ANTED 

HKI.l*  W.ANTED 

Editorial  \ 

Editorial 

HELP  W.4^  ^ED 
Photography 


HELP  WANTED 
Public  Kelations 


s 


FAST-GKOWING  DAILY— 13.(M»0  cir¬ 
culation.  local  university  center,  Zt»ne 
5— wants  to  develop  “culture  l>eat.** 
Drama,  music,  art  40%  of  job  to  be- 
prin  with — will  jrrow.  Must  l»e  colletre 
arraduate.  minimum  of  3  years  solid 
reportinj?  ex|>erience.  $140  per  week  to 
start.  Write  full  backeroun<l.  includ¬ 
ing  samtde  review,  to  liox  463,  Editor 
&,  Publisher. 


ONE-MAN  BUREAU  for  East  Tennes¬ 
see  county-seat.  We  need  an  enerpelic 
younp  rei>orter  to  cover  every  kind  of 
news  and  features  in  a  lively  historic 
city  of  Ti.OOO  an<l  surroundinp  county 
with  little  direction  from  central  of¬ 
fice.  PropreK.sive  30.000  daily  mcKlem 
bureau  <»ffice.  One  or  two  years'  exi>e- 
rience-  some  camera  knowle<lpe.  Sen<l 
clips.  Box  4r»6.  E»litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Award-winninp  western 
New  York  p.m.  has  an  immetliate 
opening  for  exi>eriencetl  city  hall  re¬ 
porter.  Want  a  self-startinp  dipper  for 
complete  covernpe  of  municipal  pov- 
ernment.  Excellent  pay.  frinpe  l)en«^ 
fits  and  workinp  conditions  in  an  at¬ 
tractive.  propressive  town.  Write: 
Peter  Barrecchia,  Manapinp  E<litor, 
Union-Sun  &  Journal,  Lockport,  N.Y., 
14094. 


REPORTER  for  award-winninp  pro¬ 
pressive  weekly  tabloid.  Must  be  capa¬ 
ble  writer,  desirous  of  e\’entually  as- 
suminp  resiKtnsibilities.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Excellent  opjmrtunity. 
Write  M.  Dillon,  Box  846,  Joliet.  Ill., 
604.31. 


REPORTER — younp  man  or  woman. 
Prefer  J-<lepree.  Tremendous  opixtr- 
tunity  on  17.356  ABC  twice  weekly 
tabloid  in  Umminp  North  Jersey  sub¬ 
urbs.  We  won  .3  state  and  3  naticmal 
awards  in  pa.st  year.  Editorial  intep- 
rity;  hiph  standards:  metro-type  edit- 
inp.  Here’s  the  s|>ot  for  a  sharp  younp 
rei>orter  to  utilir.e  his  talents  to  the 
l)e8t  advantape.  Manapinp  E<litor.  Sul> 
urban  Trends,  Rivenlale,  New  Jersey 
07457. 


REPORTER  to  handle  i>olice,  plus  flair 
for  peneral  features.  Opportunity  in 
this  prowinp  .55.000  Midwest  city.  Box 
445,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  some  experience  for 
afternoon  daily  in  125.000  population 
city.  Contact;  C.  C.  Aldridpe.  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Journal. 


REPORTER  for  city  hall,  police  dept., 
courthouse  and  peneral  reportinp  in 
Chart  Area  2,  afternoon  paper  in  city 
of  12.000.  Box  471,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN.  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E^&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Bbcperienceii  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  tyr>ewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  111,,  60603. 


U.S.  NEWSPAPER  IN  EUROPE 
seeks  re|)orter.  Minimum  H  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  have  military  back¬ 
ground.  preferably  Europe;  knowl¬ 
edge  German  helpful.  Inter\'iew  NYC. 
Send  resume.  Box  455,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCITING 

OPPORTUNITY 
IN  WASHINGTON 

The  WashinKton  Post  is  interested 
in  hearing  from  eager,  ambitious 
young  men  and  women ;  ones  with 
their  sights  set  on  the  boss’s  job 
and  go<xl  enough  to  have  it  some 
day.  Opportunities  are  in  prospect 
in  coming  months  for  both  report¬ 
ers  and  editors;  legmen,  writers, 
copy  readers.  Standards  are  high, 
competition  is  keen,  editors  are  de¬ 
manding,  and  beginners’  routine  is 
just  as  dull  here  as  in  Podunk.  The 
rewards  are,  however,  somewhat 
greater.  If  you’d  like  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  when  opportunities  arise,  write 
al»ut  yourself  to  the  Personnel 
Director,  The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  20005. 


;  -rOP-NOTCH  YOUNG  I)E.SK  MAN 
wanted  to  take  his  place  in  4-man 
■  desk  of  progressive,  modern,  iirise- 
winning  Middlewest  daily.  Excellent 
future—  many  <lesirable  extra  benefits 
-  congenial  staff  in  moclern,  newly  re- 
m<Mlele<l  building.  Professional  associ¬ 
ates,  attractive  lieginning  salary, 
merit  raises,  limite<l  only  by  ability 
I  and  initiative.  Write  details  of  t-ducji- 
tion  exi»erience,  training,  references, 
;  to  Ko.\  464,  Klilitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTF'I):  Exi>erienc<-<1  reporter  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  lieats;  and  an  exi>eri- 
enccl  deskman ;  on  metroiK>)itan  Mid¬ 
west  evening  daily.  In  addition  to 
usual  fringe  lienefits,  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  with  iirogressivc  staff.  Send 
clips,  resume,  references  anil  salary 
expecteil  to:  Ernest  E.  Williams,  As¬ 
sistant  Eilitor,  The  News-Sentinel. 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana  46S02. 


WOMEN’.S  NEWS  EDITOR  neiileil  by 
near  .lO.OdO  Illinois  daily.  Ideas — en¬ 
thusiasm  news  sense  important.  Will 
,  direct  :’.-meml>er  staff  that  covers  all 
'  phases  home,  fiunily.  social,  civic  life. 

Top-notch  pay.  liberal  lienefits;  pro- 
;  fessionul  staff;  prize-winning  paper 
in  progressive  community.  .Send  re- 
[  sume  to  Box  438.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WOMEN’.S  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
18.000,  six-<lay  paper.  College  town — 
excellent  environment  —  near  city. 
Challenging  work  in  helping  develop 
I  new  concept  of  women’s  news,  not  old  | 
I  social  approach.  State  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  range.  Write  Box  470,  Editor  &  \ 
Rublisher.  | 


WRITER-EDITOR  j 
Company  Magazine  ' 

Fast-growing  industrial  instrument  ' 
manufacturer  in  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  seeks  competent  writer  with 
2  to  4  years’  newspaper  reporting 
exiierience.  Good  public  relations  , 
career  o|iportunity.  Send  resume, 
in  confidence.  All  letters  will  be 
answered. 

Box  444, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl- 
Vania  newspaiiers.  For  application, 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

I  Operators-Machinists 

!  EXPANSION  IS  OUR  PROBLEM. 

I  Qualified  operators  or  floormen  can  I 
;  help  us  solve  it  by  applying  at  once.  I 
]  'This  is  a  7-day  morning  paper;  scale: 
i  S4.77  days;  $4.92  nights;  38%  hours  I 
I  week.  Daily  News.  Box  1660,  An-  1 
'  chorage,  Alaska  99601.  ' 


INTER’TYPE  OPERATOR— Top  scale 
for  a  fast,  clean  operator  who  can  han¬ 
dle  straight  matter  and  mixer.  Mid- 
.Atlantic  area  near  large  city.  Pull  re-  ' 
sume  with  first  letter.  Box  415,  Elditor  I 
&  Publisher. 


^  WANTED;  1  straight  matter  oper- 
I  ator;  1  mixer  operator ;  1  tape  punch¬ 
er.  Union  or  eligible.  The  Daily  Jeffer- 
I  sonian.  Cambridge,  Ohio  43725. 


Photography 

I  FEW  NEWSPAPERS  care  enough 
I  about  photography  to  insist  on  imagin- 
{  ation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 

We  need  a  young  man  with  an  eye  I 
.  for  off-beat  photon — skill  to  produce  i 
I  magazine-quality  36mm  Sunday  pic-  ; 
I  ture  pages  —  and  determination  to  ' 
I  make  every  assignment  pay  off.  A 
I  modem,  industrial  city  in  beautiful 
I  East  Tennessee.  Send  samples  to:  I 
Managing  Editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  : 
'  Timee-News- 


OHIO  AITERNOON  DAILY  seeks  all- 
.'iround  photographer  to  take  charge  of 
2-man  department  at  once.  Hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  insurance  benefits.  Send  samples, 
resume  first  letter.  Box  436,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Pressroom 


WANTED;  Elxperience*!  rembi  nation 
stereo-pressman  for  Hoe  64-page  press. 
40-hour  week.  Paid  vacation,  grouii 
life,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
l)encfits.  Write:  Francis  M.vette,  Press¬ 
room  Supt.,  The  Herald-'Tribune  :ind 
Journal,  Box  1719,  Stirasota,  Florida. 
33578. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
seekinfc  a  rom|x>sin(;  room  foreman 
who  has  a  background  in  TTS,  new 
processes  and  a  record  of  etficient 
comt)08ing  room  administration.  Must 
l>e  able  to  stand  complete  investigation. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  428,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

For  progressive,  growing  p.m.  news- 
l>ai>er  in  Athens,  (la.  Knowledge  of 
photocom|K)sition  and  hot  metal  op¬ 
erations  desirable.  Initiative  and  lea<i- 
ership  are  among  qualities  we  seek. 
Semi  resume  to  Personnel  Mgr., 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp.,  News 
Bldg.,  Augusta,  (la.  3C9(>3. 

i^romotian 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

The  Patriot  I./edger,  Quincy.  Mass.. — 
50,000  and  growing — is  on  the  hunt  for 
an  imaginative,  executive-caliber  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Small  departments 
ready  to  expand.  Meml«r  NNPA. 
Please  send  resume  to:  R.  D.  Allen. 
General  Manager. 

Public  Relations 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  with  a 
major  airline  for  young  vigorous  man 
with  solid  news  and  feature  writing 
ability.  Photograiihic  experience  de¬ 
sired,  though  not  essential.  Area  2 
location.  Starting  salary:  $9,500. 
Write  Box  468,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Ready  For  A  ^ 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

,  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
(Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres¬ 
sure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

Box  395,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employarl 

GENERAL  ASSISTANT 

$7,579-$9,l00  per  annum 

To  assist  the  City  Manager  in  the  d, 
velopment,  implementation  ard  evalus 
tion  of  a  public  relations  progru 
designed  to  provide  the  Public  mtk 
knowledge  of  the  functions,  operatioDi 
and  programs  of  the  City  through  vin¬ 
ous  information  media  including:  tb 
preparation  of  .speeches  for  public  ot 
cials,  writing  the  annual  report,  pw 
odic  and  special  publications,  deviiim 
visual  aids  and  other  graphic  presentt- 
tions,  and  to  perform  related  wort 

Requires  college  CTaduation  and  thni 
years  of  progressively  responsible  em¬ 
ployment  in  government,  or  in  u 
organization  dealing  with  public  affsin. 
including  professional  experience  h 
technical,  promotional  or  newe  writisi 
media. 

Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Complete  de 
tails  by  writing  to  Director  of  Pereon- 
nel.  City  of  Hartford,  650  Main  Street 
Hartford,  Conn.,  06103. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratife  i 

J-GKAl).  with  experience  all  depart-  ^ 
ments  includingr  manaRerehip  amall  I 
ilaily.  wonders  where  he  miRht  fit 
into  oianaRement  of  medium  or  larRe 
daily.  Top  references.  Any  ideas?  Box 
449,  Ivditor  &  Publisher.  | 

Cartoonists 

MAKK  .SPORTS  REALLY  PAY  OFF  j 
with  top-rated,  enerRetic  8|)orts  car¬ 
toonist.  who  wants  to  shift  to  lively 
sports-minded  paper  in  major  leaRue 
area.  Box  469,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

.?0-YEAR-OL1)  Southern  Cartoonist  de-  ' 
sires  jmsition  as  strip  assistant.  Box 
453,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

Circulation 

SUPERVISOR  on  the  Elast’s  most  en¬ 
vied  home  delivered  newspaper  wishes  ^ 
to  relocate  in  Florida  or  VirRinia.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  all  phases; 
heavy  on  promotion  of  District  Man- 
sRers  and  Carriers.  Arc  36.  Box  337, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN.  43,  family  man 
— over  20  years’  experience — needs  spot 
in  Greater  Detroit  area.  Can  handle 
any  phase  of  circulation  work.  Box 
409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  aRe  37. 
will  relocate.  'Thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ail  phases.  Box  430,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGESl-Personnel 
Director-Assistant.  Elx-Army  Captain, 
24  years’  experience  100.000  metro- 
iwlitan  daily.  Short  term  consultant 
contracts  considered.  Resume,  Box  406, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM — Mature,  experienced,  know-how. 
ARgressive — top  producer!  Box  431. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  CANADIAN  CAM— eleven 
years’  newspaper  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  25,000  circulation  daily — inter¬ 
ested  in  advancement  in  USA  or  Can¬ 
ada.  Box  446,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

PROVEN  EXECUTIVE.  33  —  well 
schooled  in  retail,  classified,  manage¬ 
ment — seeks  position  with  potential  as 
unlimited  as  his  willingness  to  work. 
Box  447,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

TEN  YEIARS’  EXPERIENCE  man¬ 
ager-sales.  Strong  on  layout,  copy  and 
promotion.  Now  employed.  Depend¬ 
able,  family,  age  32.  Ohio.  Box  443, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  COMPETITIVE  Retail  Ad  Mgr 
(36)  seeks  pai>er  to  build.  Now  in 
NYC  ....  ’niis  is  a  small  ad,  but 
there  is  a  lot  behind  it.  Box  473,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  VET— ’62  Ivy- 
grad — seeks  position  as  reporter  on 
daily  in  Southern  Conn.,  N.Y.  or 
Northern  N.J,  Box  341,  Editor  &  E*ub- 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  influential  Mid¬ 
dle  Elast  ESnglish  language  daily  seeks 
similar  position  overseas  or  in  states. 
Desire  position  with  executive  respon¬ 
sibility  or  potential.  Unfavorable  po¬ 
litical  climate  forcing  move  from  pres¬ 
ent  position.  During  limited  tenure 
have  increased  paper  size  and  circula¬ 
tion  more  than  33  percent;  also  3 
yem’  desk  slot  experience  on  Paris 
Trib.  Available  late  September.  Box 
SSI,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

N^SPAPEIR  ’TEIAM  AVAILABLE! 
Wife,  award-winning  reporter,  feature 
writer,  editor;  husband,  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  businessman. 
We  offer  hard  work,  superior  skills, 
mature  judgmmit,  for  adeQuate  com¬ 
pensation.  Box  372,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EXElCUnVE  seeks  new  op- 
IKtrtunity.  Now  managing  editor  30,000 
daily.  Sixteen  years’  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  ;  some  knowledge  advertising,  me¬ 
chanical,  circulation.  Age  38,  family. 
Box  373,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

READER-WINNING  Eail’TOR.  small 
Los  Angeles  daily,  wants  bigger  job 
same  area.  Ideas,  vigor — managerial 
skill.  1116  Cardiff,  Los  Angreles,  Calif. 

WEST  COAST  sports  spot  sought;  7- 
year  ’’pro,"  (30);  top  record;  talented. 
Box  379,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

WOMEN’S  EIDI’TOR,  metropolitan 
daily,  strong  on  administration,  per¬ 
sonnel,  layout,  editing,  writing;  seeks 
challenge  on  paper  or  allied  field.  Box 
361,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  OCTOBE® 
Professional,  any  desk,  any  beat.  Now 
co-editor  at  $12,000.  Like  sports.  Box 
49,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ElDITOR-REPORTElR,  16  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  executive  news  position  on 
small  daily.  Zone  2  preferred.  Box  401, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FASHION  EIDITOR — Eleven  years’  ex-  N  i 

perience  newspaper  women’s  pagres,  y  * 

feature  writer  women’s  interest  news  g 
and  fashions — mature,  enthusiastic —  g 
suffocating  in  present  production  job;  is 
anxious  to  get  back  to  fashions  and  ts 
features,  and  opportunity  to  work  with  g 
creative  ideas.  Zone  2.  Box  429,  Eiditor  ‘=  Nam 
&  Publisher.  = 


Free  Lance 

VETE®AN  NYC  NEWSMAN  now 
available  as  correspondent  and  for  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Box  403,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

AVAILABLE  for  special  Washington 
news  photo  coverage.  Pat  Young,  1397 
National  Press  Bldg.  Phone;  628-8579. 


Production 


FAMILY  MAN  desires  Production  Man* 
agers  or  Plant  Superintendents  job. 
Following  qualifications:  Photon  oper¬ 
ator  and  maintenance  man,  A’TPs  and 
Justowriters:  ad  paste-up  (includes  lots 
of  four  color)  ;  editorial  paste-up 
(pages).  Elxcellent  mark-up  man.  Good 
knowledge  of  camera,  plate-making, 
stripping  and  press.  Elxperienced  in 
training  personnel  and  in  conversion 
from  hot  to  cold  type.  Sutmrintendents 
experience.  Box  413,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

POLIOY-LEIVEL  position  wanted. 
Counselor-adviser-ldea  man.  Mature. 
Management-minded.  Now  on  Man¬ 
hattan  daily.  Available  Oct.,  Nov.,  or 
Dec.  Box.  342,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  FEMALE  REa'OR’Tm, 
40,  now  in  government  information 
post,  seeks  challenging  PR  spot,  or 
what  have  you.  South  preferred.  Box 
389.  Eiditor  Se  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  skilled  with  words  and 
layouts,  wants  to  go  where  the  creative 
action  is.  Box  407,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

TV  PUBLICITY  &  NEWS  WRITER 
with  business  administration  liack- 
ground,  PR  grad  work — seeks  PR  in 
agency.  "TV  or  university.  Sports  in¬ 
terest  high.  27.  Box  451,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

VERSATILE.  AMBITIOUS  PR  MAN 
age  26,  2%  years’  experience,  seeks 
PR,  promotion,  or  publicity  iiosition. 
AB  in  Journalism.  Course  work  for 
MS  in  PR.  Box  439,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


RELIGIOUS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Back-  i 
ground  of  general  news — religious  cov¬ 
erage  on  daily — news  features  for  top 
Protestant  fortnightly.  Elcumenical  out¬ 
look.  32.  Box  416,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SCIEINCE  WRITER,  33,  in  coritorate 
PR,  seeks  J-career  on  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Willing  to  train  and  work 
way  quickly  to  general  assignments; 
has  degree  in  Journalism-Physics.  Pre¬ 
fers  fiiart  Area  9,  8,  2.  Box  423,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS-NEWS-COLUMNIST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  seeks 
CH)portunity  immediately  in  San  FVan- 
cisco  Bay  Area.  Box  427,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN — E’ast,  accurate.  Sixteen 
years’  newswork.  editing,  layout;  seek 
day  job  with  future  in  Chart  Areas 
1-2-3.  Box  467,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEW.SMAN,  25.  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  afternoon-night  desk  work 
on  daily  within  lOO-miles  New  York 
City.  Can  interview  late  October.  Mar¬ 
ried,  degree,  references.  Box  346,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  on  top-notch  metropolitan 
weekly  seeks  challenging  job  on  a 
growing  daily.  J-Grad  1964.  Age  28, 
single,  have  car.  Box  466,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  to  set  with  metro 
daily  as  TV-radio,  movie,  theater 
writer.  B.S.  Degree  in  ’TV-radio,  4 
years’  experience  on  a.m.  daily;  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  entertainment 
media.  Box  441,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^  I  ■ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  3 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  clmrge  g 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  = 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEIL  (Agency)  1 
56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728  I  1 


Address 


-Zip  Code- 


Claasificotion. 


Free  Lance 

E’REIE  LANCE  EDITORIAL,  Feature 
and  PR  Writer-Photographer,  seeks 
additional  assignments.  Elxcellent  rec¬ 
ord  of  successful  placements.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  experienced.  Now  contributing 
to  several  trade  and  consumer  publica¬ 
tions.  serving  well-known  clients. 
Write  Jerry  Wesson,  136  W.  32,  NYC 
10091. 


IQ  Assign  a  box  numbor  and  mail  my  repliss  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

i  EDITOR  R  PUU.ISHER  •  UO  Third  Aveaae  •  New  Yerfc.  Now  Yerli  10022 
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can  adjust  to  our  new  life  to¬ 
gether. 

Regardless,  something  went 
out  of  my  life  today.  I’ll  miss 
the  old-fashioned  girl  of  my 
dreams.  It  was  a  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  love  affair  we  enjoyed.  I’ll 
not  forget  her  nor  the  moments 
and  years  we  spent  in  the  news¬ 
paper  wedlock.  Chicago 

•  Agreement  on  the  sale  of 

)utch  Door’  Devoted  KCTO-tv,  Denver,  to  WGN  Inc., 
„  c  !•-  •  I  »  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago 

O  Eklltonal  Content  Tribune,  was  announced  this 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his-  week  by  J.  Howard  Wood,  Trib- 
tory  of  syndicated  Sunday  sup-  une  president.  The  purchase,  for 
a  “Dutch  Door”  fea-  $3.5  million,  from  J,  Elroy  Me- 
ture  will  be  devoted  exclusively  Caw  is  subject  to  the  apiiroval 
to  editorial  material.  of  the  Federal  Communications 

John  J.  O’Connell,  editor  of  Commission. 

Thin  Week  Magazine,  announced  WGN  Inc.  owns  WGN-tv  in 
that  the  Sept.  19  issue  will  fea-  Chicago  and  KDAL-tv  at  Du- 
ture  a  booklet  of  eight  half-size  luth,  Minn,  and,  through  the 

the  New 


Chi  Tribune 
Buys  Station 
In  Denver 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Odors  and  Sounds 


Newspapermen  who  write  so  It  .seems  like  a  century  I  have 
many  words  about  other  people’s  li.stened  to  the  rhythmic  pump, 

businesses  usually  get  nostalgic  pump,  pump  of  the  Elrod  strip  ‘] 

when  they  write  about  their  own.  cassting  machine,  the  thud  of 

The  demise  of  a  newspaper  can  waste  portions  of  slugs  and 

be  counted  on  to  bring  reams  of  metal  into  waste  containers  as 

reminiscences  from  those  who  .sharp  (and  often-times  dull) 

had  worked  there.  The  death  of  saws  bit  into  the  antimony,  tin  plements, 

a  talented  and  respected  asso-  and  lead  alloy  those  newspapers 

ciate  has  the  same  effect.  were  made  of. 

Now,  a  new  potential  has  been  Many  a  night  I  have  been 
added  to  this  area — the  change  lulled  into  the  realm  of  satis- 
from  letter  press  to  offset,  from  faction  by  the  thunderous  groan 
hot  type  to  cold  type,  the  dis-  and  meshing  of  gears  on  a  flat- 

appearance  of  all  the  old  famil-  lied,  hand-fed  press  followed  by  pages  presenting  the  favorite  News  Syndicate  Co. 

iar  smells  and  noises  from  the  the  whooshing  gasp  of  the  entry  poems  of  Richard  Burton,  the  York  News’  station  WPIX.  The 

composing  room,  etc.  and  ejection  of  the  reversing  actor.  It  is  stapled  inside  the  Tribune  bought  the  Duluth  out- 

The  latest  of  these  was  sent  printing  bed  into  and  out  of  magazine  and  can  be  easily  let  about  five  years  ago  for  $3.3 

to  us  by  Jim  Scripps  of  the  time-worn  brake  chambers.  separated  and  saved.  million. 

Scripps  League  and  we  agree  Later  it  was  the  somewhat  In  the  past,  supplements  have  Negotiations  with  Mr.  McCaw 
with  him  it  is  “the  best  I  have  orderly  but  distrubingly  pro-  used  “Dutch  Door”  inserts  solely  were  carried  on  by  Ward  Quaal, 
encountered  in  some  time.”  It  is  gressive  rattle  and  swish  of  for  advertising  or  a  combination  president  of  WGN  Inc.  Mr.  Mc- 

a  column  written  by  Earl  Smith,  automatically  roll-fed  presses  as  of  ads  and  editorial  material.  Caw  has  owned  KCTO,  a  VHF 

news  editor  of  the  Skeigit  VaUey  they  ground  out  the  report  of  •  station,  since  1955.  He  continues 

Herald,  published  daily  in  Mount  what  people  did  yesterday,  to  Sbnw  CMT  stations  on  the  West 

Vernon,  Wash.  might  have  done  today  and  may  ,  „  _  ^  Coast. 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  that  “some-  do  tomorrow.  UuDIUjlie  Offset  i  ress  Denver  has  four  commercial 

thing  went  out  of  my  life  today  This  was  followed  by  the  Chicago  educational  tv  stations. 

.  .  .  who  knows,  maybe  forever”  whirring  but  off-beat  symphony  Demonstrations  of  the  Goss  *  *  ♦ 

the  day  his  paper  changed  from  of  the  rotary  presses  that  spit  Company’s  Metro  Offset  press  Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 

letterpress  to  offset.  newspapers  in  a  constant  stream  vvill  be  conducted  at  the  firms  Company  has  agreed  to  sell  its 

Here  is  the  rest  of  his  column  spelling  a  final  and  happy  day’s  plant  here  Sept.  14,  15  and  16.  WCPO  radio  stations  in  Cincin- 

— titled  “My  new  bride  is  young,  marriage  of  ink,  newsprint  and  Gqss  has  invited  representatives  nati  to  Danny  Kaye,  the  come- 

vivacious”  —  which  may  have  metalplates.  of  250  daily  newspapers  to  watch  dian,  and  Lester  M.  Smith  for 

some  appeal  to  the  thousands  of  *  •  *  operation  of  the  four-unit  press  $750,000.  The  transaction  was 

newsmen  who  have  gone  through  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  handled  by  Howard  E.  Stark, 

the  same  experience  or  are  Dulmque  (la.)  Telegraph-Her-  New  York  broker.  WCPO  has 

facing  It  in  the  future.  woodsman’s  axe  and  horsedrawn  old  about  Oct.  1.  been  on  the  air  since  1927. 

*  *  *  buggy. 

For  35  years  I  have  lived  with  I  have  just  entered  into  an- 
the  acrid  odors  of  ink,  molten  other  world.  A  world  of  gidgets 

metals,  solvents,  gas  fumes  and  and  gadgets  that  engage  in  elec- 

lye-water  solution.  During  those  tronic  romance  and  display  their 

many  years  my  ears  have  become  offsprings  before  an  electric  eye 

tuned  to  a  metallic  click-clack  of  that  not  only  photographs  the 

brass  matrices  escaping  from  new-born  child  but  records  its 

and  returning  to  their  proper  image  on  a  daily  birth  certificate 

home  in  magazines  resting  atop  for  all  to  see. 
linotype  machines  that  gave  I  have  entered  into  an  era  of 
forth  a  trundling  sound  seem-  progress  that  meant  laying  aside 

ingly  without  end  or  purpose.  the  old  tools  of  the  trade  for 

Over  those  35  years  of  news-  new  and  strange  devices.  I  have 

papering  in  various  capacities  forsaken  the  familiar  sights  and 

from  printer’s  devil  to  composing  sounds  of  the  old-type  printing 

room  foreman,  from  copy  boy  to  shop,  the  customary  mess  and 

editor,  the  sight  and  sounds  that  clutter,  and  the  old  beat-up  type 

comprise  the  production  of  the  and  clutter,  and  the  old  beat-up 

day’s  news  have  become  an  in-  typewriter.  In  the  parlance  of 

tegral  part  of  my  life.  the  trade,  I  have  divorced  myself 

The  whine  of  the  metal  saw,  from  the  hot-type  process  of 

the  opening  and  closing  glides  printing  a  newspaper  and  taken 

and  eventual  bump  of  type  case,  on  a  new  bride,  cold  type, 
the  staccato  crack  of  mallet  Miss  Offset,  I  am  finding,  is  a 
against  planer,  the  grunt  of  the  tempermental  kind  of  gal  with 

Ludlow  type  composing  machine,  a  vivacious  personality  as  com- 

the  sharp  bite  of  the  miterer,  pared  to  my  rather  staid  but 

and  the  feeling  of  accomplish-  dependable  first  love.  Miss 

ment  that  accompanied  the  Letterpress.  Miss  Offset  and  I 

‘dumping’  of  linotype  slugs  into  have  just  begrun  our  honeymoon 

a  galley,  will  forever  haunt  my  but  I’m  sure  before  we  have 

memory.  shared  many  moons  together,  we 


NEW  PUBLISHER — George  W.  Cooper,  right,  hat  purchased  the  148- 
year-old  weekly  Woodstock  (Va.)  Shenandoah  Herald  from  A.  Robert 
Ferguson,  left,  editor  and  publisher  since  1961,  The  two  men  loo) 
over  the  first  edition  published  on  Christmas  1817.  Mr.  Cooper  it  < 
former  correspondent  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  an4 
U.S.  press  attache  in  Brazil  and  Indonesia.  Most  recently,  he  was  witk 
the  Voice  of  America. 
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Me,  a  wonder  worker? 


One  of  the  greatest!  By  finding 
more  and  more  ways  to  put  electric 
service  to  work,  you  and  millions  of 
other  Americans  are  making  some 
mighty  wonderful  things  happen. 

Because  of  you  and  your  electric 
needs,  the  business-managed,  in¬ 
vestor-owned  electric  light  and 
power  companies  have  been  spurred 
to  produce  the  best  and  the  most 
electric  service  in  the  world  — for 


example,  more  than  IVz  times  as 
much  electricity  as  Russia. 

Of  course,  we  believe  there’s 
something  that  has  to  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  this  wonder-working 
power  of  yours.  And  that’s  our 
natural  concern  for  your  electric 
needs.  Like  any  other  American 
business,  our  success  is  measured 
exactly  by  the  way  we  anticipate 
your  wishes  and  meet  these  needs. 

Watch  tor  HOLLYWOOD  PALACE,  with  Bing  Crosby  as  guest  host,  Saturday,  September  25,  9;30  P.  M.,  Eastern  Time,  on  ABC-TV. 


So  go  on  working  your  wonders. 
We'll  keep  pace  ...  by  providing  all 
the  dependable,  low-priced  electricity 
you  are  ever  likely  to  need,  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 


You've  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*Ntmts  of  sponsorini  componios  avaiUbIt  throuch  this  mafizino 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Ganarol  Advartiting  Dapt. . .  .  200  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York  City— Chkoge  San  Francifce  Lot  Angalat  Datroit  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  DoHot 


Puts  Points  on 
The  Scoreboard 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


In  the  vernacular  of  football,  sport.s  col¬ 
umnist  Jim  Browder  of  The  Fort  Worth 
Press  is  an  offensive  specialist.  He  puts 
points  on  the  scoreboard.  In  the  last  12 
months  he’s  scored  three  times  with  the 
same  series  in  competition  among  Texas 
■sports  writers. 

His  awards  came  from  columns  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  fabulous  career  of  the  late 
football  coach,  Francis  Schmidt,  who  was 
a  legend  at  Texas  Christian,  Arkan.sas. 
and  Ohio  State  universities. 

Browder’s  .series  first  took  top  honors 
in  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  contest  among 
Fort  Worth  sports  writers.  Next  United 
Press  International  awarded  him  first 
place  in  its  statewide  competition.  Last 
month  the  Texas  Sports  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  him  No.  1  in  column  writing 
among  all  writers  in  the  state. 

Jim  Browder  figuratively  throws 
himself  into  his  job.  Examples:  Besides 
his  daily  column  he  writes  golf  and  once 
scored  a  hole-in-one.  Assigned  to  cover  a 
water  carnival,  he  entered  the  water  ski 
event  and  won  it.  On  a  snow  skiing  assign¬ 
ment  in  New  Mexico,  he  broke  an  ankle 
but  got  the  story. 

Browder  first  caught  the  eye  of  Press 
Editor  Walter  R.  Humphrey  in  1952  while 
a  student  at  TCU.  The  Press  honored  him 
as  outstanding  reporter  on  the  university 
newspaper.  In  1959,  by  then  a  member  of 
The  Press  staff,  he  was  assigned  the  TCU 
sports  beat,  and  through  his  column  has 
covered  it  with  honors  since. 


A  new  season  begins  at  TCU.  Jim  Browder  with  Coach  Abe  Martin,  wl 
is  also  president  of  the  American  Football  Coaches  Associatir 


I 


